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LIFE OF A STROLLING PLAYER. 


" Ovid Sen. Name me a profest poet, that his poetry did ever afford him a compe- 


tency. 


Ay, your god of poets there, whom all of you admire and reverence so much 
—Homer ! — what was he ?— what was he? 


“‘ Tucca. Marry, I'll tell thee, old swaggerer! He was a poor, blind, rhyming rascal, 
that lived obscurely up and down, in booths and taphouses, and scarce ever made a 
good meal in his sleep."—Ben Jonson, The Poetaster. 


Turoveu the kindness of a friend, 
a native of the north, and one curi- 
ous in old papers, I have lately had 
eevee at my disposal a collection of 
etters addressed to poor John Cun- 
ningham, the poet and player, a 
name not unfavourably known as the 
author of certain pleasing pastorals, 
and of one sweet song, “Kate of 
Aberdeen,” which posterity will not 
willingly let die. The life of poor 
John Cunningham was one con- 
tinual warfare for subsistence, and 
one, moreover, ineffectual, for po- 
verty still followed him wherever he 
went, and may be said never to have 
left him. He seldom trod the es- 
tablished stage 5 the barn, the tent 
of a country fair, and the neighbour- 
ing race-course, were the boards on 
which he was compelled to squander 
his genius and powers of pleasing 
for the means of life. These papers 
are curious, as illustrative of the 
career of a man moving in a circle 
beneath the level of his talents, about 
whom all who love poetry and sym- 
pathise with genius must, in some 
measure, feel interested; and they 
now appear before the public for 
the first time. 
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The story of poor Cunningham 
deserves to be told hereafter among 
the Calamities of Authors, and hislife, 
when better known, may, perhaps, 
find a place in some future edition 
of Disraeli’s interesting work, or sup- 
ply some additional illustrations of 
the straits through which genius may 
struggle into reputation, of that neg- 
lect which it may meet with, and of 
that wretchedness which it may 
choose to live in. 

John Cunningham was born in 
Dublin, some time in the year 1729, 
and was the eldest of seven children. 
Nursed and bred in the lap of po- 
verty, his father became suddenl 
affluent by a prize in the English 
lottery of 12007. On this he set up as 
a wine-merchant, spent the whole of 
the sum, and figured in a short time 
among the list of bankrupts. His 
mother’s name no one has told us. 
Both parents were Roman Catho- 
lics, the religion through life of their 
eldest child. The mere first rudi- 
ments of education he received at 
the grammar-school of Drogheda, 
and had learned to read, write, and 
smatter a little French, when he was 
summoned from his studies to his 

s 
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own home, his father’s means being 
found insufficient to maintain his son 
any longer at school. 

Necessity drove him, as it has 
driven many more, to the perilous 
trade of authorship, and, at seven- 
teen, he brought out at the Dublin 
Theatre a two-act piece, called Love 
‘in a Mist, or the Luss of Spirit, from 
which Garrick is said to have bor- 
rowed the plot of the The Lying 
Valet. The Lass of Spirit was fa- 
vourably received, had a run of se- 
veral nights, and procured its author, 
if not something more substantial, at 
least the freedom of the theatre. 
Here he became acquainted with 
actors and with actresses, and ima- 
gining his talent to lie in the imitative 
art, forsook his home—a step which 
Ritson says he afterwards repented 
of, and joining the company of an 
itinerant manager, crossed into Eng- 
land, and added the character of the 
strolling player to that of the poor 

t. 

This sort of unsettled life he must 
have led for some twenty years prior 
to the publication of his poems. 
What vicissitudes of fortune he 
passed through in this long career of 
strolling, who shall say? Now in 
mirth, now in sorrow, now in pleni- 
tude, now in poverty ; the companion 
of the idle and the profligate, the de- 
bauched in body and in mind. A 
story which the poet Burns has pre- 
served will shew the want to which 
he was at timesreduced. Burns had 
it from Mr. Woods, a player, who 
knew Cunningham a. and ¢s- 
teemed him much. “A fat digni- 
tary of the church,” says Burns, 
“coming past Cunningham one Sun- 
day, as he was busy plying his fish- 
ing-rod in some stream near Dur- 
ham, his reverence reprimanded him 
severely for such an occupation on 
such a day. The poor poet, with 
that inoffensive gentleness of man- 
ners which was his peculiar charac- 
teristic, replied, that he hoped God 
and his reverence would forgive his 
seeming profanation of that sacred 
day, as he had no dinner to eat but 
what lay at the bottom of that pool.” 

His engagements never led him as 
far as London, but he was a favour- 
ite in the north, and, it is believed, 
deservedly so. At Edinburgh, how- 
ever, he frequently acted ; and here 
he became acquainted with Robert 
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Fergusson, “the writer chiel,” and 
Sealy poet, at whose light Burns 
kindled his own brilliant flame. But 
Cunningham was modest, and his 
friends, happily too judicious, did not 
buoy him up with the false bladders 
of improper praise. Ritson, the anti- 

uary, who knew him well, relates 
that he was unequalled as a French- 
man, and good in other characters. 
“TI remember him,” adds Ritson, 
“ excellentin Orator Gruel.” Shields, 
Sunderland, Durham, Stockton, 
Whitby, Scarborough, Newcastle, 
and, occasionally, Northampton, were 
the fields of his exertions. At these 
places his talent for prologues and 
epilogues was frequently called upon, 
and at intervals, too, he set forth 
certain small pieces in print, such as 
an “Elegy ona Pile of Ruins” (ra- 
ther too much an echo of Gray), and 
the “Stanzas on the Death of 
George IT.” 

Several of our poets have been 
players,—Ben Jonson, Otway, and 
Lee, for instance, and Shakspeare, it 
is well known, had a part in Ben 
Jonson’s tragedy of Sejunus, Shak- 
speare is said to have made but an 
indifferent actor, and Otway, when- 
ever he came upon the boards, was 
so dashed, says Downes, the prompter 
of Davenant’s house, that he was 
never looked upon as any thing more 
than an indifferent performer. Cun- 
ningham, with still greater oppor- 
tunities, had, perhaps, never greatly 
excelled, The Muse is creative, not 
imitative (the powers of poetry and 
of playing have never been allied), 
and diffidence and modesty, which 
are the characteristics of true genius, 
are sad drawbacks to the production 
of clap-traps and appropriate ges- 
tures, in short, to any thing like ex- 
cellence in the histrionic art. 

Cunningham, it is said, corre- 
sponded with Shenstone, who advised 
him to cultivate his talent for pas- 
toral poetry, but no trace of their 
correspondence, I regret, is to be 
found in the papers before me. Of 
his acquaintance with Mickle, the 
author of Cumnor Hall, and the 
translator of the Zusiad, a single 
letter is all I have to produce. 


‘IT expected to have had the pleasure,” 
Mickle writes to him from London, De- 
cember 5, 1763, ‘‘ of seeing you at Lon- 
don, about the beginning of winter, when 
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I hoped to see your volume eclipse the 
noisy Churchill, who, excepting his 
friend Lloyd, is the only person here who 
publishes a verse worth reading. I beg 
you would favour me with a letter,” he 
continues; ‘‘ you cannot want to say 
what J am desirous to know while you 
have to tell me of your welfare, and when 
you inteud to publish your poems, Mr. 
Murdoch tells me that he wrote you long 
ago, and that you have not yet had time 
to answer him. He would write to you, 
he says, now, were it not too much fa- 
vour to excuse your laziness, which, es 
it is pot of the nature of the crimes that 
~ Mother Church of Rome calls invo- 
untary, deserves the less indulgence.” 


One of the earliest letters in the 
collection is from Digges, the actor, 
and, for a long time, the manager of 
the Edinburgh Theatre. Cunning- 
ham had many kind friends, and 
Digges appears to have been one of 
them. 


**So much for business,” he writes 
from Edinburgh in August, 1762; ‘ and 
now for your affairs, I am very sin- 
cerely concerned at the disappointment 
you met in London. Ihope Dr. Hawkes- 
worth will prove a sincere friend. How- 
ever, permit me to beg you wili not be 
chagrined, let what will happen. Mrs. 
Digges and myself shall think ourselves 
really happy if you will imagine yourself 
related to us, and come and stay with us 
as long as you please here. I have great 
want of a companionable man like your. 
self. I have suffered much sorrow and 
misfortune in this odd world, and, there- 
fore, can easily imagine what you must 
suffer under the oppressions you are 
daily exposed to. The life you lead 
must be a life of anxiety. This invita- 
tion is not the result of whim or a start 
of fancy; we have talked about you 
many and many evenings, and, at last, I 
am set down to conjure you to write me 
word whether you are at present in 
Northampton. I hate friendships by 
halves, or in a mean way conferred. I 
am very open to you, but my intention is 
what you ak thoroughly esteem me 
for could you see its basis. 

“A dependence in London,” the 
generous Digges continues, “ may be 
precarious. You shall have money to 
tring you to me, and shall command 
what you want to make your appearance 
as decent as it ought to be. Now if you 
have that solid understanding | think 
you possessed of, you will accept what I 
offer, with as much frankness as my offer 
ismade. 1 live much at home. I have 
prepared a snug bed-chamber under my 
roof for you, and we will live like friends 
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and philosophers together. D— stroll- 
ing’ leave it off. Come to me directly, 
I don't want you to play, for our com- 
pany is full ; but, for God’s sake, take 
time, and look about you before you go 
up to London. A man is always respected 
in this mean world, just according to the 
credit he seems to have with his tailor. 
Now I have, in my lifetime, been out of 
my tailor’s good graces, and so may you 
be, or any honest fellow, without shame 
or scandal, Look you, my good and 
grave sir, do not hesitate, but take a 
friend’s advice whose heart beats to serve 
you. Write to me by next post; nota 
letter of thanks, but a plain declaration 
that I shall see you. We are at myold 
house at the bottom of the Canongate, 
which I have taken for a year; there we 
will sit down and alter plays and amuse 
ourselves, as well as we can. 

“* No negative, but write to your as- 
sured friend, 

“ W. Dicces. 


‘ Mrs. Digges’ kind compliments to 
you. I will send a small bill directly to 
bring you by return of post.” 


The rough draft of Cunningham's 
reply to this friendly leiter is pre- 
served. After thanking him for the 
invitation, he says,— 


“I cannot, with any degree of honour, 
quit my colours here till the corps is 
ready fora decampment. We oaly wait 
for the races, which begin a month from 
hence, and then I shall undoubtedly pro- 
ceed to pay my respects to you. You 
imagine very justly the true situation of 
my finances, for I frankly confess that a 
remittance-bill will be extremely neces- 
sary. My address as before. At the 
Flying Horse (no Pegasus) in the Market 
Place, Northampton.” 


A letter from a Mr. Robert Bage- 
nal, but without date, belongs pro- 
bably to the year 1762, and throws 
some light upon the life of a poor 
author, and the temptation London 
held out to the strolling player. 
The employment offered by Lloyd 
the poet, and by George Alexander 
Stevens, the author of The Storm, 
will excite a smile :— 


‘1 hambly ask pardon,” Bagenal 
writes, “* for not having earlier returned 
an answer te your last favour. As soon 
as I arrived in London 1 made it my 
suit to Mr. Robert Lloyd that he would 
(as he had at that time undertaken and 
still continues to conduct a magazine) 
find some employment for you ; he made 
answer that you might weekly depend on 
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twenty shillings for your aid and assist. 
ance ; and, as he had heard that the trans« 
lation of the mails had been offered to 
you, he imagined that this, till somewhat 
better should fall out, might afford you 
an existence. Mr. G. Stevens desired 
me to intimate to you that he has now 
in his possession a French book, a transe 
Jation of which, he imagines, would prove 
beneficial to qualified undertakers. If 
youchoose to engage in this performance, 
he will send it to you by the first oppor- 
tunity. He proposes going halves in the 
profits, and says he’ll leave the adjust- 
ment of that matter to you. You are the 
best judge whether this offer is equitable 
or no.” 


Some five or six letters follow from 
a girl of the name of Jane Fleming, 
sometimes prettily sentimental, oft- 
times commonplace, and loaded with 
quotations from Dryden, Addison, 
and Allan Ramsay. Miss Fleming 
seems to have been smitten with the 
love of verse, and to have scribbled 
and sung not altogether unsuccess- 
fully. She appears, moreover, to 
have been the heroine of the song :— 


** O’er moorlands and mountains rude, 
barren and bare, 
As wildered and wearied I roam ; 
A gentle young shepherdess sees my de- 
spair, 
And leads me o’er lawns to her home.” 


Miss Fleming is the very Cynthia 
of Crabbe :— 


« But Cynthia’s soul was soft, her wishes 
strong, 

Her judgment weak, and her conclusions 
wrong ; 

The morning-call and counter were her 
dread, 

And her contempt the needle and the 
thread ; 

But when she read a gentle damsel’s 
part, 

Her woe, her wish! — she had them all 
by heart.” 


Of her situation in life these letters 
afford noclue. That she gained but 
eighteenpence for a long day’s labour, 
however, she herself tells us; and 
though named Confent in the song, 
she seems to have been unhappy in 
her lot. In one letter she says she 
longs to see her dear friend, and to 
clasp him in her arms; and in an- 
other, that she has resolved to for- 
sake her calling and take to the life 
of a strolling actress. So much for 
the Phillis of Corydon Cunningham. 
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Prior's Chloe was a bouncing bar- 
maid. 

In a letter dated 6th February, 
1764, from a now nameless individual 
(J. Pennecuik), there is some men- 
tion of his literary doings :— 


‘* T really expected,” he writes, ‘* that 
your volume of Miscellanies would have 
been ready for the press ere now. When 
do you purpose to have it completed? 
As you are exceedingly well skilled in 
the French language, and delight much 
in the perusal of their best authors, 1 am 
much surprised that you do not attempt 
more translations from it. The versity- 
ing a few of Marmontel’s Tales would, 
at a spare hour, be an excellent amuse- 
ment, which I am confident from the 
translations you have made from La 
Motte, you would hit off admirably 
well,” 


This is followed by a letter of 5th 
April, 1764, from Martin and Wo- 
therspoon, booksellers in Edinburgh, 
desiring some contributions for their 
magazine, in a lamentable famine (for 
so they phrase it) of poetry and wit. 
But the —— is the most curious 
part of the letter :—*“ P.S. Pray have 
you done any thing with your volume 
of poems? or how far are you ad- 
vanced in aring them for the 
press? Whether do you intend to 
sell them to a publisher, or publish 
them yourself? We might, perhaps, 
make a bargain with you.” As yet 
there was no complete edition of 
Cunningham's ms; and he was 
pressed on all sides by his friends to 

ut them together, to revise and pub- 
ish them by subscription. At this 
period he was busy with the book, 
and his friends in circulating his pro- 
posals. “Ihave received the money 
for several copies,” he is written to 
by a fellow-player, “ and exhausted 
the roe pene a send 
me more, and by what means I shall 
send you the money.” 

There was some contention in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Newcastle, who 
should publish the poems of the 
strolling player, so favourably was 
his genius thought of in the book- 
selling market. Tom Davies of Rus- 
sell Street, the good-natured friend 
of Dr. Johnson, was anxious to be 
the publisher ; and, if we may believe 
Phit Lewis the actor, was Sagat 
in not being so. Tom sought, how- 
ever, to gain a translation from the 
French, of whatever kind, from the 
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astoral poet, who says, in answer to 
wis, through whom Davies made 
the request, how much he should 
like to divert himself with a trans- 
lation, “ I am fond, you know, of the 
French. Iremember you liked ‘ The 
Rose and Butterfly’ I imitated from 
La Motte.” He then mentions the 
indolence of his character, and that 
he wrote but for amusement; so that 
when writing became a task or a duty, 
he was at once weary. “I am not 
enterprising,” he adds, “and am 
tolerably happy in my present situa- 
tion.” 
The next letter is from Henry 
White, a gold-beater in London, and 
merits to be printed entire :-— 


“* To John Cunningham. 


** London, May 13, 1765. 

* Dear Cunningham, — I have been 
busy in your affair ever since I wrote to 
you last. You must contrive somehow or 
other to send me a bundle of your pro. 
posals, for without ’em ’tis impossible 
to do any thing. I here send youa small 


list of names, and 1 am pretty certain of 
sending you a larger one when you fur- 
nish me with proposals to distribute ; but 
— must observe that we ’ve no time to 


ose, for the theatrical gents will soon 
depart from hence, and I flatter myself 
with getting youa group ofthem. Mr, 
Love you have wrote to, and he under- 
takes the two Garricks, &c. I hope he’ll 
be punctual, for on his account I stop 
my pursuit at Drury Lane, and will push 
it with more vigour at Covent Garden ; 
but these proposals I must have, so if 
you can’t contrive to send immediately, 
why only say the word, and I'll get ’em 
printed here, but must have another 
copy, for Younge took the former one 
away, and I've been these two days 
hunting for him, but cannot light on him. 
I wish, lad, you had took courage, and 
ventured to town, depend on it your pub- 
lication wou’d have answered much bet- 
ter here than it can possibly do in the 
country. Allow me to say, Cuny, that 
your modesty makes you underrate your 
merit (a very singular instance this for 
an Irishman); but however singular it 
may be, ’tis no less true. Why, man, 
you are allowed by a great number of 
men of real genius and merit to be the 
first pastoral poet of the age, and to hide 
yourself in an obscure corner of the 
world! Oh, fy! Rouse, lad, at once, 
and shine in the face of the world, 
Whatever number of subscribers I may 
get, you'll please to order the books to 
be delivered to me, and I'll distribute ’em 
and remit the money to you. Adieu, 
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dear lad, may great success attend you, 
is the sincere wish of your sincere friend 
and humble servant at command, 

« H, Wurrr.” 


There are other letters from White. 
In one dated 13th July, 1765, he 
writes to his “dear friend Cuny :"— 


“‘T hope your work is in the press by 
this time, and that we shall see it soon. 
A friend of mine, who I have shewed 
some of your productions to, and who is 
much acquainted with the nature of pub- 
lications, says that you should by all 
means print at least 1000 copies, be your 
subscribers ever so few.” 


White then alludes to the pro- 
posed dedication of the volume to 
Garrick :— 


‘Seriously, I think you may as well 
venture to dedicate to the little man 
without any body’s interest in the affair. 
He can’t be offended ; nay, he will, I’m 
sure, be pleased.” 


But before the volume appeared 
the poor poet had received an extra- 
ordinary letter with an extraordinary 
request. J shall give it in full; no 
part of so precious a document 
should be lost :— 


* To John Cunningham. 


* Dublin, Sycamore Alley, 
2ist Dec. 1765, 


“Dr Sir, — You should have heard 
from me before, but I have been in ex. 
pectation every post for these three 
months to be called to London ; however, 
I rec a Letter p. last post, by which I 
must be there the secund week in March. 
I met your brother this week and he tells 
me that he has printed proposals for your 
poems; but on acct of your not being 
here could not meet with any success, 
indeed the savages here have a much 
better taste for claret than poetry. I re- 
quest you will not forget my name in 
your list of subscribers; your brother 
seems to be very uneasy at his present 
situation, and proposes to be in London 
in spring. I hope it will be in my power 
to serve him there, an Introduction is all 
he wants. 

“T must now, D' Jack, inform you, 
under the rose, and to you alone I speak, 
that I am inexpectation of Lord Temple’s 
being my friend in an affair which I hope 
will be to my advantage ; I’ve been ad- 
vised to publish on my arrival in London 
a Poem, dedicated to him or his Lady ; 
the subject I wou’d chuse wou’d be 
Srowsr, a Pasrorat, a descrip" of woh I 
am sure you are no stranger too [sic], if 
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you are, shall send you a descrip® in 
print. 1 would have it in the manner of 
your former pastorals. I must, there- 
fore, desire you will inform me if you 
will have time to execute it ag'st the 
above time; I would have it to make a 
sixpenny pampblet ; be assured, Dt S*, I 
shall with great pleasure satisfy you for 
your trouble when I am favoured w? your 
answer (which I request p. return of the 
post) I shall explain myself more largely. 
I depend on your secrecy in this affair, 
and be assured I am, 
“ pr Ss‘, 
«* Yours most sincerely, 
“Tos. WILKEs. 

“Pray let me know if you have any 
Theat! pieces by = which has not app* 
on the stage? Adieu. I request your 
speedy answer.” 


I have failed to discover “ Stowe, a 
Pastoral ;” no such poem appears 
among the vast poetical treasures 
reserved in the British Museum. 

or have I discovered more of Mr. 
Wilkes than that he was an actor of 
low-life characters. The request re- 
minds one of the days of Elkanah 
Settle, who when his blaze of repu- 
tation past and he had sunk into the 
insignificance due to glorious medio- 
crity, kept congratulatory odes for 
lying-in ladies, epithalamiums for 
marriages in high life, and elegies on 
elegiacal occasions, all ready for dis- 
tribution to young gentlemen of 
wealth made fathers, young peers 
made husbands, or old ladies discon- 
solate widows. Whether Elkanah 
added to their rejoicings or allayed 
their griefs has never been told, that 
they served his purpose is well 
known. I wonder whether “ Stowe, 
a Pastoral,” ever imposed upon my 
Lord Temple ; it is not improbable 
that Cunningham wrote it and made 
Mr. Thomas Wilkes a more fortu- 
nate man. 

Early in the year 1766 appeared 
from the well-known shop of Dodsley 
in Pall Mall the long-looked-for oc- 
tavo volume, under the title of Poems 
chiefly Pastoral. The volume was 
well received by the public, and has 
sinee maintained its ground, run- 
—— O- many editions, and 
finding a place in the large body of 
British poetry. What he wants in 
strength he makes up for by a 
pleasing pastoral softness and pro- 
priety of sentiment and expression— 
a flow and an ease lyrical and har- 
monious. The dedication was to the 
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little man David Garrick, and it has 
been related, how untruly will ap- 
pear, that Cunningham trudged up 
to London for the sole purpose of 
personally presenting his volume to 
the great actor. 


** He saw him,” says the teller of the 
story, the late Robert Cromek, “ and, 
according to his own phrase, he was 
treated by him in the most humiliating 
and scurvy manner imaginable. Garrick 
assumed a cold and stately air, insulted 
Cunningham by behaving to him as a 
common beggar ; and gave him a couple 
of guineas, accompanied with this speech, 
‘Players, sir, as well as poets, are 
always poor.’” 


Cromek adds,— 


“The blow was too severe for the poet. 
He was so confused at the time that he 
had not the use of his faculties, and in- 
deed, never recollected that he ought to 
have spurned the offer with contempt, till 
his best friend, Mrs. Slack of Newcastie, 
reminded him of it by giving him a sound 
box on the ear, when he returned once 
more beneath her sheltering roof and re- 
lated his sad story.” 


Had not the papers now before me 
been preserved, this story might have 
gone to posterity and been accepted 
as a settled truth. But the story is 
not even what Dryden calls a sophis- 
ticated truth with an alloy of lie in 
it ; ‘tis a pure invention, and the fol- 
lowing letter from Cunningham's 
kind friend White will prove it fully. 
a letter has, unfortunately, no 

ate :— 


“To John Cunningham. 


“ Dear Cunningham,—I received your 
books about ten o'clock this day, at 
eleven I got the frontispieces inserted, 
and at twelve I was at Mr. Garrick’s ; 
but he was not at home. I immediately 
repaired to the Theatre, but he was not to 
be found there. 1 then went to Dodd’s, 
and got him to promise me he would find 
him out and deliver the books into his 
hands sometime this day and let me know 
time enough for the post the result. Well, 
now for it, lad, Dodd has found him, 
delivered the books, stayed with him 
while he read your card and some little 
matters of your book. He expressed 
great pleasure at what he read, says he'll 
take them with him to Hampton, where 
he is going for best part of next week, 
and on his return he’ll write a line or two 
to your worship. Wondered much at 
= continuing in the country, and said 
ve should be glad to do you any service 
in his power, Thus much for David 
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Garrick, of whose promised friendship I 
wish you joy, and do really think, Cuny, 
that he and you may be very happy in 
each other’s acquaintance. I suppose 
you’ll print away now as fast as possible, 
and I beg you’ll send me mine as soon 
as you can for my friends are impatient. 
* Adieu, dear lad, yours sincerely, 
“HH, Waite.” 


This is followed by another letter 
from White ; a short extract will be 
enough :— 


“Tam of opinion that an engagement 
at either house is very easily to be at- 
tained by Mr. Cunningham whenever he 
chooses to apply either in person or by 
letter; for 1 believe the managers and 
performers of each house have a proper 
regard and a very high opinion of Mr. 
Cunningham's merits as a man and as an 
author, to say nothing of theatrical merit, 
as I never heard they had made much 
inquiry concerning that; but I think in 
a particular caste,—namely, the French. 
man, &c., you would appear to great ad- 
vantage. I believe ‘tis needless to re- 
peat,” the kind-hearted writer adds, 
*‘ that whenever you choose to make trial 
of London, my house (such as it is) is 
at your service till you find a more agree. 
able dwelling.” 


It is pleasing to see how all the 
letters of his friends bear testimony 
to the good-nature and kindly quali- 
ties of poor Cunningham. It would 
be easy to rT proofs of the 
warmth with which he seems to have 
been loved by all his friends. These, 
it is to be hoped, will be thought 
needless ; and letters, remarkable but 
for the friendliness of their language, 
are but wearisome productions to 
read in print. I pass over a batch of 
such letters to come to one from Mr. 
Wilkes of Sycamore Alley, Dub- 
lin :— 


“ To John Cunningham. 


“ Dublin, August 4, 1768. 


“ Dear Sir,—I was favoured with 
yours, and am very sorry to hear of your 
indisposition. lam well acquainted with 
Dr. Ferral, our first physician here, and 
fellow of our college. We dined toge- 
ther the day that I received yours, and I 
read him part of your letter. He wrote 
the enclosed, which he is certain will be 
of great service to youe He recommends 
riding moderately. You are not to eat 
salt-meats, or drink any kind of spirits, 
but wine or wine-and-water. If you 
will send me your case, he will give his 
opinion with pleasure. 

‘« If you could have the piece ready by 
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the middle of December next, I believe it 
will do ; in a word, I shall give you my 
promissory note for twenty guineas, pay- 
able to you or to your order on the first 
night’s performance. Consider you have 


Jour months from the middle of this. 


What I say to you I know will never 
transpire. I need not repeat to you that 
it must be an entire new piece (with 
songs) ; not a line borrowed from any 
former piece. 1 request you will think 
of this, and favour me with your answer 
as soon as possible. Let me request you 
will have the enclosed made up, and 
take it. I make no doubt it will confirm 
you in a good state of health. My best 
wishes attend you, and be assured that 
Tam, 
** Dear sir, 
“* Yours most sincerely, 


“© Tnos, WILKEs. 


“‘T am to see your brother to-morrow, 
Burn this.” 


This was the man for striking a 
bargain, but Cunningham, in London 
language, would not bite; and a 
future offer which Wilkes made of a 
promissory note for five-and-twenty 
guineas, payable on the first night of 
performance, does not appear to have 
offered any additional temptation to 
the indolent poet. 

Three or four letters from Ritson 
the antiquary, then a young man, 
and solicitous of notice, are only cu- 
rious as laborious specimens of com- 

limentary epistles. In one, he says 
10W eal he had hoped to have 
seen Mr. Cunningham when-one of 
the “racing performers ” at Durham, 
but he could not possibly get away. 
‘TI have never had a day nor the 
offer of a day (except Sunday) from 
my master since I entered his office. 
Had I asked him for a day, I never 
could have expected to succeed.” In 
conclusion, he says, “ My imagina- 
tion’s so shallow, it is the most vain 
undertaking possible for me to pre- 
tend corresponding with you. Yet 
if my stupid letters have only the 
good fortune to procure me one in 
return, I am happier than if I were 
the author of Mr. Pope’s Literary 
Correspondence.” 

Cunningham’s health, after the 
publication of his poems, became 
very indifferent ; the tear-and-wear 
life of a strolling player had all but 
ruined the natural strength of his 
constitution, which a love of strong 
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liquors was fast assisting to destroy. 
In his latter days he gave himself up 
almost wholly to drink ; “he fella 
sacrifice to it,” says Ritson, “ and he 
drank, as he often told me, to drown 
reflection.” At this time he was 
often in want of clothes, of linen, and 
of the money wherewith to purchase 
them. His indolence increased, and 
his indifferent health and emaciated 
figure no longer fitted him for the 
stage, and he became dependent upon 
the bounty of his friends. Of the 
number of the kind, Mr. Slack, a 
printer in Newcastle, was kind be- 
yond measure. His name deserves 
reservation. He not only received 
im into his house, but procured for 
him at his own expense the best 
medical advice, so that, at times, the 
a poet had gleams of hope that 
e would be able to get round again, 
and, in the language of his friend 
Digges, “d— strolling altogether.” 
But this was not to be. He lingered 
on under the friendly roof of Mr. 
Slack, and was to be seen loitering 
through the streets of Newcastle, his 
tall and once manly frame now spare 
and gaunt, his walk feeble, and his 
countenance betraying an inward dis- 
composure, the effects of an unsettled 
life, and a constitution ruined by in- 
dulgence. At this time he became 
known to Bewick, the famous wood- 
engraver, who has transferred to wood 
the poor poet and strolling player, 
just as he was every day to have 
been seen in Newcastle, carrying, in 
an old silk handkerchief, a herring, 
or some other common article of life. 
He remained in this all but helpless 
state till the 18th of September, 1773, 
when death came to his release, in 
his forty-fourth year. He was bu- 
ried in the churchyard of St. John’s, 
Newcastle, where a decent monument 
was placed over his grave, I believe 
by his friends Mr. and Mrs. Slack. 
Cunningham seems to have been 
intended by Nature for a proud sta- 
tion in life, but disappointed hopes 
a on despondency, and de- 
spondency drove him to drink. In 
his youth, unsuited with an aim, he 
became the companion of the disso- 
lute and unsettled ; of those 


“‘ Who hide in rant the heart-aches of the 
night ;” 


the frequenter of tap-rooms, race- 
courses, ale-booths, and country fairs. 
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With this contamination around him 
daily, he did not, however, give up 
his faculty for song to any bad pur- 
nose; and has left behind him no 
fine which, dying, he could have 
wished to have destroyed from the 
impurity ofits thought. He did not 
prostitute his Muse, but, like a man 
of genius as he was, saw that poetry 
had other purposes; that to instruct 
and to please were its ends, not to 
vitiate and to divert. Well had it 
been if of many men of equal, of 
many of greater genius, we could say 
the same! 

His brother Peter was a statuary 
in Dublin, and a modeller in wax, 
and, like himself, one on whom For- 
tune and Favour frowned. He re- 
sided all along in Ireland, and was 
employed upon a monument to Swift, 
as appears from the letters before me, 
and from his brother’s works. Of 
others of his family, nothing is 
known. 

The original of the following letter 
was long in the possession of Charles 
Mathews, the actor, and is here 
printed for the first time :— 


“« To Mrs. A. Slack, 
“ At the Printing Office, 
“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“ Dear Madam,—I received yours, for 
which I thank you. J am in a bad state 
of health, and, i afraid, rather peevish, 
—you will conclude so, perhaps, from 
my last. My health is, in short, so bad, 
that I am to remain at Scarborough till 
the company returns to Whitby (about 
six ak I could wish the books 
should be sent by the carriers overland 
to Whitby, and so forwarded to Scar. 
borough, I have not heard about Mrs. 
Montague; had she a mind to let me 
hear from her, it must have been through 
your channel, as she cannct know my 
address. What do you think, Mrs. 
Slack, of sending her a book, in the 
manner of those I sent Mr. Garrick, and 
presenting it as my first-offering? The 
fly took up Mr. Garrick’s, and Harry 
White, goldbeater, delivered them. I 
would have twenty or thirty sent to Mr. 
White, to whom I shall write about them 
directly. The York company will be 
three weeks at Hull, and if 1 had books I 
could distribute them I think to advan. 
tage in that quarter. Let the land-car- 
riage be high—no doubt it will be so, 
but Iam so teased, from particular friend- 
ship, here and in the environs, that I can 
make no longer excuses with propriety. 
My friend Slack mistakes when he thinks 
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me a bad manager ; long journeys, bad 
business, and bad health, disconcert the 
finances of the very careful. As I shall 
be here some weeks, I beg some books 
overland. 
“‘T am, my dear madam, 
*« Your attached friend and servant, 
** Joun Cunnincuam. 


« Scarbro’, Oct. 22, 1771. 


«* P.S. Ishall send you the Edinburgh 
prologue very soon. 

** ] suppose I shall shortly furnish you 
with a paragraph:—‘On such a day 
departed J. C.: his fortune, 30,0001., he 
left to build an hospital for decayed 
poets.’” 


An hospital for decayed poets, 
oor John Cunningham! How well 
wr Crabbe described you and your 
ot !— 
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‘* Sad happy race! soon raised and soon 
depress’d, 

Your days all past in jeopardy and jest ; 

Poor without prudence, with afflictions 
vain, 

Not warn’d by misery, not enrich’d by 
gain ; 

Whon justice, pitying, chides from place 
to place, 

A wandering, careless, wretched, merry 
race, 

Who cheerful looks assume, and play the 
parts 

Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 

Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain 

Of tragic woe feel spirits light and vain, 

Distress and hope, the mind’s, the body’s 
wear, 

The man’s affliction and the actor’s tear ; 

Alternate times of fasting and excess 

Are yours, ye smiling children of dis- 
tress,” 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE IN THE CRADLE, THE NURSERY, AND 
THE COLLEGE. 


Few writers of the sixteenth century 
have exercised greater influence in 
various departments of intellectual 
activity than Michel de Montaigne. 
To say that he was the father of the 
modern essayists, is to say little. 
The ideas which he either originated 
or adopted, the doctrines he pro- 
pounded, the errors he embraced, 
the truths he asserted, have all pro- 
duced a numerous progeny. An at- 
tempt to affiliate these would far 
transcend our patience. It is now 
scarcely possible to open a work of 
speculation, ethical or metaphysical, 
without lighting upon thoughts 
which, whether the material was 
drawn from his own mind or nof, he 
had impressed with his image and 
superscription, and contributed to 
put in circulation. He has to answer 
for many of the absurd vagaries of 
the eighteenth century, and some of 
the soundest theories of succeeding 
philosophers have been drawn from 
his inexhaustible magazine. Not to 
mention the obligations of French 
literature to this original thinker, 
our own swarms with indications 
of his influence; he has presided 
over many a thoughtful moment of 
our greatest writers, and inspired 
some of their happiest imaginations. 
That Shakspeare had profited by his 
Essais is asserted, though it may be 
doubted ; Bacon’s Essays are, in por- 


tions, mere abridgements of passages 
of Montaigne. Pope drew his whole 
theory of human nature, as developed 
in the Essay on Man, from the 
Apologie pour Raymond de Sebonde ; 
but it does not seem to be generally 
understood that, next to Rabelais, our 
inimitable Lawrence Sterne owes so 
much to no writer as to Michel de 
Montaigne. 

We may, some day, without re- 
sorting to the vulgar imputation of 
plagiarism, criticise Tristram Shandy, 
with the express purpose of tracing 
the connexion of some of the ideas it 
contains with others met with in the 
Essais. Parallel passages we consider 
ofnoimportance. They simply prove 
that intellectual architects have oc- 
casionally stolen a brick from a 
neighbour’s house. Literary in- 
formers may discover that beautiful 
ideas have been transported whole- 
sale from one book to another ; they 
may marshal their witnesses in for- 
midable array, and come before the 
tribunal of the country; but the 
author, whilst pleading guilty, main- 
tains that he has done no wrong. 
He has merely discovered that an- 
other had expressed what he desired 
to say as ~ailn he could have done, 
and in the same spirit, and has taken 
advantage of the circumstance. Who, 
for example, can blame Sterne if he 
traced a resemblance between the 
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itions of Yorick and Lord Veru- 
am, and thought proper to borrow 
from the author of the Buconiana 
this tender sentence >—“ When from 
private appetite it is resolved that a 
creature shall be sacrificed, it is easy 
to pick up sticks enough from any 
thicket whither it hath strayed to 
make a fire to offer it with.” 

Certainly it savours something of 
ingratitude if due acknowledgment 
in such cases be withheld; but lite- 
—_ men are proverbially immoral, 
and it can serve no ow purpose to 
accumulate proofs. What we should 
think valuable, would be a philoso- 
phical appreciation of the amount of 
influence exerted by a mind like 
Montaigne’s, or such a mind as 
Sterne’s, of the share the one had in 
moulding the intellect of the other, 
in suggesting his fancies, his charac- 
ters, his illustrations, his forms of 
thought in modifying, if we 7 so 
speak, the frame of his mind. Tous 
it appears that there are occasionally 
in the Essais passages, the peculiar 
tone of which so forcibly recalls to 
mind the manner of Sterne—his way 
of viewing the things of this world— 
that if no other evidence existed, we 
should have inferred that, attracted 
by sympathy, the one was a constant 
student of the other. 

“ Forbear !” cries Montaigne to a 
lady who was indulging in an excess 
of grief, “ for not those flaxen tresses 
which now you tear, nor the white- 
ness of that bosom which, in your 
agony, you so wildly beat,—not these 
have been the cause of the disasters 
which have befallen your beloved 
brother; they winged not the shaft : 
expend your wrath more justly else- 
where.” 


It is needless to — out that this 
e 


might be taken either as a model or 
a specimen of Sterne’s method of 
es on the events of human 

e. 

But we must not further pursue 
this subject at present. It will be 
more in place to observe that the 
theories of Locke and of Rousseau on 
education owe much to Montaigne ; 
many of his notions have been trans- 
ported bodily into the works of these 
two philosophers, and it is worth 
while to notice that the more ob- 
jectionable and fantastical parts of 
his system have been adopted by the 
Genevese; whilst, with few excep- 
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tions, the Englishman has chosen 
that which was solid and sensible. 

Our object in this paper is to ex- 
amine to what influences Montaigne 
himself was subject in his youth, 
what share in the formation of his 
mind had the circumstances by which 
his early life was surrounded, how 
much he owed to his parents, how 
much to the theories of education 
a in his time, how much to 
1is masters, how much to his boyish 
reading, how much to the accidents 
of college life. Without maintaining 
exactly that “the child is father of 
the man,” we think that all these 
things are worthy of study, inasmuch 
as it is important to discover if 
possible in what degree a mind con- 
tributes to its own greatness, and 
how much it borrows from its age. 
Some maintain that there is a mys- 
terious agency hid in the depths of 
our nature, which works out our 
character independently of surround- 
ing circumstances; others, that we 
are moulded and fashioned entirely 
by external objects and events. Ex- 
perience indicates that we are neither 
the masters nor the slaves of the 
material world ; that the two theories 
of human character which possess a 
kind of inverted analogy with the 
Pelagian and Calvinistic heresies are 
alike untrue, and that it is unphilo- 
sophical to endeavour to trace a com- 
plex result to any one of the simple 
sources from which it springs. 

We have only alluded to this ab- 
stract question for the uncharitable 
purposes of confutation. It seems to 
be a theory entertained by some 
writers, that a man’s greatness is to 
be measured by the amount of his iso- 
lation from his contemporaries, of his 
independence of the age in which he 
lives. These persons hold, with 
some show of reason, that it is a sign 
of weakness and servility of mind to 
be too obedient to outward impres- 
sions. They look with contempt on 
those who, as Charles Blount ex- 
presses it, follow their leader like 
mules, and go wrong if he goes wrong. 
And, accordingly, their chief sign of 
greatness is the contrary of this de- 
fect. M. Villemain, among others, 
desiring to exalt Montaigne, tells us 
that no man owed less to the age in 
which he lived. Now insanity, to 
say nothing of the minor modifica- 
tions of enthusiasm, is sometimes no- 
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thing more than an excess of self- 
contemplation ; it argues a mind not 
sufficiently susceptible of regular 
external impressions, prone to feed 
on itself, to disregard the admonitions 
of sense, and trust to the suggestions 
of the imagination. Such a man as 
M. Villemain describes would then 
be an anchorite, the founder of a 
sect, a conqueror, or a madman. 
Montaigne was none of these things. 
He was a man eminently of his age, 
the expression, so to speak, of the 
times in which he lived ; principally, 
it is true, the representation of the 
better part, but sharing to some 
extent in most of the vices of mind 
and manners common to his contem- 
poraries. His comparatively sedent- 
ary life qualified him for the office 
of a reflector. The pleasure we de- 
rive in studying his career is not 
certainly excited by the rapid suc- 
cession of romantic incidents, nor 
does his figure occupy any very pro- 
minent position in the history of the 
sixteenth century ; but we must not, 
therefore, infer thet “his soul was like 
astar, and dwelt apart.” On the con- 
trary, vigorous as was his mind, in- 
dependent as was his intellect, it fed 
almost entirely on the ideas of his 
time ; and so far was he from occupy- 
ing the position assigned to him, that 
we would venture to assert that his 
Essais could not have been written 
in any other country, or at any other 
stage of civilisation. Amidst the 
confusion of a civil war of extraor- 
dinary duration, when every estate 
of the kingdom took the field to 
assert its own rights or encroach 
upon those of others, when every 
landed proprietor deemed it his 
interest or his duty to fortify his 
mansion, arm his tenantry, join in 
forays, ineline to one party or coquet 
with the other, Montaigne, it is true, 
in | oma remained quiet, unnoticed, 
and comparatively unmolested. He 
had no particular bias towards any 
party, the struggle of his prejudices 
and his convictions terminating in a 
professed ataraxia, or philosophical 
indifference on the subject of politics. 
For, in our opinion, we must not 
attribute the care with which he 
generally avoided active interference 
in worldly affairs entirely to that 
love of studious leisure which has 


The Nursery, and the College. 


* De Conversatione Civili, i. 2. 
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caused the retirement of several phi- 
losophers and scholars. He had 
many of the tastes and most of the 
habits of a man of the world; but 
he possessed also a considerable share 
of prudence and forethought, was 
little susceptible of enthusiasm, and 
could calculate with tolerable ex- 
actitude the chances of life. He un- 
derstood well that the interests of 
the people were in no way concerned 
in the success of either of the two 
great parties that divided the king- 
dom ; and saw that, for the third and 
least influential, composed of those 
who dared to sigh for real liberty, 
there was no hope of success. 

It would be wrong, however, to 
suppose that these considerations 
alone induced him to steer his bark 
out of the foaming and turbulent 
stream of events, and anchor in the 
little sheltered haven which Fortune 
permitted him to choose. He cer- 
tainiy, though in a less degree, per- 
haps, than ‘has been imagined, was 
disposed by his natural constitution 
to an inactive and speculative life; 
and he was, doubtless, right in think- 
ing that the agitation and excitement 
of war or business would have dis- 
turbed the translucency of his mind, 
by stirring up the grosser particles 
that usually sink to the bottom in 
the calm and repose of comparative 
solitude. 

But Montaigne’s seclusion differed 
very widely from that melancholy 
misanthropy to which Stephanus 
Guazzus* attributes so many evils, 
and among others the liability to 
hypochondriacal affections. He was of 
the world, though not in it; and he 
would occasionally sally forth and try 
the dangers and taste the pleasures of 
a society the most brilliant and most 
immoral at that time existing in Eu- 
rope. It would be vain to assert, that 
at any period of his life he came off 
unscathed from these — 
They left him restless and uneasy, 
and, no doubt, fostered that sceptical 
spirit which perverted his happiness, 
and from which all his attempts at 
dogmatism could never completely 
rescue him. It must be observed, 
moreover, that the decline of his 
years brought along with it cravings 
for pleasures which he had neglected 
when they were more in his power, 
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and that before he died the passion 
for retirement, instead of growing 
into a habit, had nearly va its 
vigour. He grew young as he grew 
old. In spite of the peevishness 
bred of continual suffering, he was 
more alive to the realities of exist- 
ence, more obedient to the blandish- 
ments of sense, more sensible of plea- 
sure, even than when a youth. His 
taste became delicate, even to sensi- 
tiveness, and his mind, by excessive 
refinement, acquired something of a 
feminine character. 

All this, however, proves that 
Montaigne was, in some respects, 
the creature of his age, far more so 
than is generally acknowledged. 
Certainly he dived deep into the well 
of antiquity to fetch up many of his 
thoughts and illustrations, and de- 
lighted in shocking the opinions of 
his contemporaries by strong doc- 
trines and paradoxical theories ; but 
this was eminently the character of 
the age. The world was rife with 
new theories, new ideas, new senti- 
ments. Every man undertook to ex- 
amine and confute the opinions of 
every other man. A moral insur- 
rection raged over the whole of 
Europe, and, accordingly, we dis- 
cover in the very circumstances which 
are thought to isolate Montaigne the 
proof that the developement of his 
mind was in accordance with a law 
at that time in universal operation. 
We are almost tempted to regret 
that so fine an intellect was exposed 
to such influences. We attribute 
many of the defects of his theories, 
and the deplorable wanderings of his 
imagination, to the unfortunate com- 
pany in which he found himself; and 
so far from regarding him as an in- 
dependent spirit, rising superior to 
the vices and follies of those around 
him, we feel it to be our duty to pity, 
and sometimes to despise him. 

In viewing the ear rtion of 
Montaigne’s life, we shall discern the 
origin of many of his peculiarities 
and oddities ; for he was odd—the 
odd son of an od father. Many of 
his eccentricities came to him by in- 
heritance. We are not a to 
exaggerate the influences of “ birth 
and blood,” but still the parentage of 
a person celebrated for any great 
qualities is a just object of curiosity. 
No man’s fortunes are independent 
of the auspices under which he is 
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laid in the cradle, and it is not at all 
unimportant whether a couch of gold, 
a buckler, or a manger, be a child’s 
first resting-place. Itis worth while 
knowing, therefore, that the ridicu- 
lous accusation of Scaliger—for he 
contrives to make an accusation of 
it—that Montaigne was the son of a 
herringmonger, is totally without 
foundation. He was a gentleman 
born and bred, as we shall presently 
“nase to shew. Before doing so, 

owever, it may be as well, both as 
some excuse for Scaliger and as a 
—- of the = of the age, to 
illustrate the perfectly Cambrian re- 
spect for pedigree at that time pre- 
valent. 

Two noblemen having quarrelled 
on a point of etiquette, a meeting of 
friends was called to adjust their 
differences. One of them had put 
forward a claim, based on his title 
and descent, which would have raised 
him above all his neighbours, where- 
upon they, taking alarm, sided against 
him, and began to assert their equal- 
ity, some alleging one ancestry, some 
another, one citing a name, a second 
a scutcheon, a third an old family 
parchment, and the least among 
them proving himself the scion of 
some outlandish king. When they 
were about to sit down to dinner, a 
friend of Montaigne’s, who happened 
to be present, instead of taking his 
place, began to retreat with profound 
obeisances, begging all present to ex- 
cuse him for having, up to that time, 
had the audacity to live with them on 
terms of equality, but promising that 
henceforth, now that he had been in- 
formed of their ancient qualities, he 
would respect them according to 
their deserts. At any rate, he pro- 
tested, he could not think of sitting 
by the side of so many princes. 
Sivton played these pranks for some 
time, he suddenly changed his tone, 
and indulged them with a copious 
flood of abuse, winding up thus,— 
“ Be content, in the name of God, 
with what contented our fathers, and 
with the knowledge that we are 
well enough if we only know how 
to behave ourselves. Let us not 
disavow the fortunes and conditions 
of our ancestors, and away with these 
stupid conceits, which may always 
be called in to — up the dignity of 
any man who has the impudence to 
advance them.” The astonishment 
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of the sons of kings whom he ad- 
dressed may be more easily imagined 
than jail. 

To return to our subject: Pierre 
Eyquen, seigneur de Montaigne, fa- 
ther of our hero, was an écuyer, 
which signifies something more than 
our esquire; and of his three bro- 
thers, the Sieur de Cairac, was a dis- 
tinguished member of the church; 
another, the Sieur de St. Michel, 
was only prevented, say the bio- 
graphers, by an early death, from 
distinguishing himself; and the third, 
Raymond Eyquen de Montaigne, 
seigneur de Bassaguet, was council- 
lor in the parliament of Bourdeaux, 
and head of that branch of the 
family which now exists in Gui- 
enne.* The surname Eyquen was 
never adopted by Michel, who, de- 
_ the strong objection he had in 
theory to the practice of deriving 
titles from estates, took that of Mon- 
taigne from his father’s chateau and 

rounds. He informs us in one of 

is Essais, that he knew a family of 
Eyquens in England, where the 
name, as has been conjectured, was 
corrupted to Egham;f and further 
adds, that even that which he se- 
lected was not peculiar to him or his 
relatives. There were families in 
Saintange, in Brittany, in Paris, and 
Slonteiilion which bore it. In the 
latter town, contemporary with Mi- 
chel, dwelt a learned man named 
De Montaigne, who had composed, 
though not published, a life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. We find also that 
one George Montaigne, D.D. was 
master of the Savoy Hospital in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Montaigne’s father, who was born 
in 1490—not 1495, as Coste would 
have it—was a country gentleman of 
sufficient consideration in Guienne to 
be elected to fill several important 
offices in the municipality of Bour- 
deaux. In 1530 he was first jurat; 
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in 1536, deputy-maire ; in 1540, jurat 
again; procureur ofthe city in 1546, 
and maire from 1553 to 1556. When 
in this responsible situation, he was 
remarkable for the excessive atten- 
tion he paid to his duties, in spite of 
the disinclination to bodily exertion 
natural to old men. In his youth 
he had served in the Italian wars, 
and kept a minute journal, both of 
his own adventures and the public 
transactions; but although this came 
into his son’s possession, he seems 
only to have preserved one frag- 
ment. This is an account of a most 
extraordinary madness which seized 
the inhabitants of Milan during his 
stay there, impelling them to self- 
destruction. No fewer than twenty- 
five heads of families destroyed them- 
selves within one week. A similar 
monomania once exhibited itself in 
New England, and was only checked 
by the magistrates, who ordered that 
all who made away with themselves 
should be exposed on a gallows: the 
feeling of shame proved stronger 
than the fear of death. 

Returning to France, doubtless 
with the wrecks of Lanlier’s army,]|| 
he met on the way with some young 
person to whom he attached himself, 
and whom he married in 1523, aged 
thirty-three, having led up to that 
time, says in one place his son, a 
most virtuous and exemplary life.4] 
But from certain expressions dropped 
in another of the /ssais, we are in- 
clined to think that he was no 
stranger to the gallantries and im- 
moralities of his time. 

By his wife, who, perhaps, died 
young, as the philosopher had no 
tender expression to consecrate to 
the memory of his mother, Pierre 
Eyquen had several children, of 
whom Michel, the third, was born at 
Montaigne in Périgord, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve in the 
morning, on the last day of Febru- 
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ary, 1533. There must have been 
something peculiar in the circum- 
stances of his birth, in his infantine 
physiognomy, or in the state of his 
father’s mind at the time, for M. 
Eyquen immediately determined to 
depart from the plan he had adopted 
in the training of his first-born, and 
to educate the little Michel as no 
man’s child was ever educated before. 
So here at once we find our philoso- 
pher paying the penalty or enjoying 
the advantage of having a theoreti- 
cal father, and are reminded of the 
fact, that if Montaigne’s character 
was of independent formation, it was 
not for want of extraordinary efforts 
to mould and fashion it according to 
a system. 

At the risk of detaining the reader 
from the educational details we have 
promised, we must here give some 
further accounts of the eccentric old 
eens who presided over them. 

e was a little man of vigorous 
constitution, well skilled in all the 
gymnastic exercises of his time, and 
ee fond, even to a late 
period of his life, of exhibiting his 
agility, of which Montaigne gives 
some extraordinary instances. In 
manner he was grave and modest, in 
dress, whether he rode or walked, 
quite point device. ‘To these exterior 
attributes of a gentleman, he added 
great scrupulousness of word and a 
very religious turn of mind, leaning 
rather towards superstition than the 
other extreme. Many eccentric no- 
tions did he indulge, which he trans- 
mitted to his son, not the least remark- 
able of which was his enthusiastic 
and bigoted hatred of the medival 
profession. Some of his notions were 
curious and useful. He seems to 
have originated the idea of Servants’ 
Register Offices,* which he made part 
of an extensive plan for facilitating, 
in the absence of the advertising sys- 
tem, the interchange of the wants 
and wishes of society. 

Though not learned himself, the 
Sieur Eyquen wished to be the cause 
of learning in others. He had al- 
ways been partial to men of letters, 
and endeavoured, in a small way, to 
imitate Francis I., and to collect at 
Montaigne a little court, as it were, 
of literati. But when there was 
born unto him a son on whom the 
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professions to which the family had 
for centuries been devoted had no 
particular claim, he determined, with 
what success the whole world knows, 
to make him a prodigy of learning 
and science. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to estimate exactly the amount 
of influence exerted on his resolution 
by the theories current in his time, 
but it would seem that very peculiar 
notions on education had been 
broached in the sixteenth century. 

The old formal scholastic system 
was, however, generally retained in 
practice, and it is not surprising that 
those who perceived its defects should, 
in endeavouring to remedy them, have 
run into the very opposite extreme. 
The extraordinary and truly Spartan 
training of Henri Quatre by his 
grandfather Henri d’Albret, king of 
Navarre,t may have been suggested 
by the same considerations which in- 
fluenced Pierre Eyquen, and both 
the king and the philosopher in- 
curred the risk of a novel experi- 
ment, and benefited in an equal de- 
gree. 

It was already a custom in the 
villages in the neighbourhood of 
Montaigne’s birth-place for women 
to suckle their children for seven or 
eight days and then to surrender the 
tender office of nurse to a she-goat, 
and some extraordinary instances are 
given of affection reciprocally engen- 
dered between the infant and dumb 
foster-mother. But it does not ap- 
pear that it entered into the system 
of our philosopher's father to discover 
by this means the origin of language. 
However, no sooner was Michel born 
than he was sent to be nursed at a 
poor village in the neighbourhood, 
where he remained even some time 
after he was weaned. He was fed on 
the coarsest food, dressed in the 
commonest raiment, exposed to every 
hardship. Never, says Montaigne, 
generalising on his own experience, 
set yourself up, much less suffer the 
women of the family to set them- 
selves up, in judgment over child- 
ren’s diet. Leave them to chance. 
Let experience habituate them to 
frugality and austerity. Let them, 
as they grow older, descend from a 
rugged life, not ascend from this to a 
more effeminate. It was in accord- 
ance with this same theory that 
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Montaigne’s father caused him to be 
held over the font by persons of the 
meanest and most abject condition, in 
order, as he beautifully expressed it, 
that the boy might early learn to feel 
affection for the humble rather than 
for the great, and to bend his eyes 
upon those who stretched out their 
arms towards him for assistance, not 
upon the backs of such as had passed 
him and were climbing still higher. 
This part of the system adopted 
by the worthy écuyer in his son’s 
training seems to have answered ad- 
mirably, for Montaigne always felt 
inclined to compassionate the misfor- 
tunes of the poor, and was particu- 
larly remarkable for the clemency 
and gentleness of his disposition, 
which greatly influenced his deter- 
mination in refusing wholly to abide 
by the maxims of the Stoics. He 
severely blamed the barbarous man- 
ners of his times, when children were 
early accustomed to the sight of 
blood and brought up in cruelty, 
mothers considering it as an agree- 
able amusement to behold their off- 
spring wringing the necks of pullets, 
or wounding and harassing dogs, cats, 
or any other animals in their power. 
Whilst young Michel was knock- 
ing about the village and associating 
with goats, cows, horses, and asses, 
probably also with swine, his father, 
comfortably wrapped in silks and 
furs, was concocting in his arm-chair 
a scheme for the future. It was his 
desire that the boy should attain ex- 
traordinary proficiency in the learned 
languages ; but he was, at the same 
time, loath to behold him spend upon 
them time that might be better em- 
ployed. Revolving, accordingly, the 
matter in his mind, and conversing 
with divers learned men of his ac- 
quaintance, he at length hit upon a 
new plan, or rather perfected an idea 
which he had brought with him from 
Italy. It was not of easy execution, 
but paternal fondness, directed and 
fortified by the enthusiasm natural 
to the creator of a new system, en- 
abled him to surmount all difficul- 
ties. He sent to Germany for a pre- 
ceptor totally ignorant of French, 
but well versed in Latin, and domi- 
ciliating him in the chateau, gave 
into his charge the precious baby be- 
fore his tongue had learned to arti- 
culate one single syllable. This Ger- 
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man, who was well paid for his 
trouble, became at once tutor and 
nurse. His old friends at the uni- 
versity would have smiled to behold 
the change in his occupation. Instead 
of walking about in the morning with 
a Suidas or an Etymologicum Mag- 
num under his arm, he might have 
been seen dangling an obstreperous 
infant, whom it was his duty to scold 
in Latin, to coax in Latin, to over- 
whelm with all the tender epithets 
that Plautus and Terence, Catullus 
and Propertius supply. The worthy 
Teutonian must have been sadly put 
to it, and. much midnight toil must 
he have spent after his little charge 
had squalled itself to sleep, whilst 
searching into classic lore for new 
expressions adapted to the new cir- 
cumstances in which he constantly 
found himself placed. By degrees 
the infantine histories of Jupiter and 
Hercules were exhausted; even the 
stories of Medea and Thyestes fur- 
nished few parallel cases. So the 
amorous vocabulary of the poets was 
called in to complete that of the 
nursery, as the language of passion has 
sometimes been adapted to the exi- 
gencies of religious ecstasy. In some 
way or other the matter proceeded 
satisfactorily for a few weeks. It 
was then, however, perceived that 
the duties were too onerous to be 
comfortably discharged by one, and 
accordingly two minor Baiuli or 
bull-nurses, were imported from 
Germany and taken into pay. Their 
business was to follow the principal, 
relieve him occasionally from his 
burden, and keep up a colloquy in 
choice Ciceronian for the benefit of 
the little Michel. Under heavy pe- 
nalties, they were bound to talk no 
other language but Latin in the 
child’s presence; and in order that 
what was then learned might not be 
lost, not only did the father accus- 
tom himself to speak in the same 
tongue, but even the mother. The 
man-servants and the maid-servants 
were compelled to be silent or to 
utter such words of Latin as they 
could pick up. Whether this was a 
piece of sly contrivance of the old 
Gascon gentleman to procure for 
once the blessings of silence appeareth 
not. At any rate, if such was his 
object, he was by no means success- 
ful, The irresistible craving after 
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speech overcame all difficulties, and 
every body began, tant bien que mal, 
to speak Latin. ‘Thus the rare bless- 
ings of learning were diffused far 
and wide. Pierre Eyquen, Madame 
Eyquen, not to mention Michel, be- 
came perfect proficients, and even 
many of the servants acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of the language. 
In fine, so completely did they La- 
tinise themselves that the stream 
swelled around them and overflowed 
into all the neighbouring villages, 
where many Latin expressions and 
names of tools remained in use for 
more than halfa century. Perhaps 
even to the present day some frag- 
ments of this temporary civilisation 
might be discovered in the mouth 
of the peasantry. 

It was not until Montaigne was six 
years old that his native dialect was 
suffered to approach him. By that 
time, without book, rule, precept, or 

mar of any kind—and, above 
all, without punishment and tears— 
he had made himself perfect master 
of Latin. His themes were given 
him in bad Latin to turn into good, 
and he acquitted himself so well that 
Nicholas Grouche, who wrote De 
Comitiis Romanorum; Guillaume 
Guerente, who commented Aristotle ; 
George Buchanan, the Scotch poet 
and historian ; and Marcus Antonius 
Muretus, the best orator of his da 
in either France or Italy, used to tell 
him when he = up that he was so 
perfect that they were afraid to ac- 
cost him. Buchanan, whom he after- 
wards met when tutor of the Maré- 
chal de Brissac’s son, said that in an 
essay on education, which he was 
writing, he intended to propose the 
example of Montaigne as one weil 
worthy of imitation. We may ob- 
serve, by the way, that in giving the 
above list of learned men whom he 
called his preceptors, in the first edi- 
tion published in 1580, he had 
omitted Muretus. But having met 
him at Rome in 1581, he remem- 
bered his early obligations, and in- 
serted his name with a parenthetical 
expression of praise in the next edi- 
tion. 

These scholars, however, became 
known to him only at a subsequent 
period. For a time his education 
proceeded at home on the original 
plan. His father now began to think 
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of instructing him in Greek. If we 
may believe Montaigne, he failed, not 
so much through the fault of the 
system pursued, as through the in- 
aptitude of the scholar. He has not 
entered into very minute details on 
the subject, merely intimating that 
his father adopted the plan of teach- 
ing him Greek as geography and 
arithmetic are sometimes now taught, 
in the shape of a game. Probably 
this was the first germ of many of 
the royal roads to learning which 
have since become so popular in 
modern Europe. 

M. Eyquen did not confine his 
cares to the pone of his model 
son in the learned languages; he 
bestowed likewise great pains on his 
moral and physical developement, 
and fell, in so ie into many con- 
tradictions. Whilst professing to 
pursue every method of hardening 
lichel and preparing him to en- 
counter the rough treatment of the 
world, he actually accustomed him 
to the effeminate practice of being 
awakened in the morning by the 
dulcet sound of some instrument of 
music, played by a musician enter- 
tained for the purpose. It does not 


appear that, like the Dutchman in 


Le Vaillant, he was partial himself 
to this delightful method of being 
won back from the land of dreams, 
but he imagined that nothing was 
more injurious for children than to 
be startled suddenly out of their 
slumbers, in which he believed them, 
with reason, to be more deeply 
plunged than grown-up men. May 
not this indulgence have encouraged 
the sleepy and indolent habits of 
Montaigne? This seems more pro- 
bable from a fact which he tells us, 
namely, that in the tower where he 
slept, every day at early dawn, and 
in the evening, a bell rang the Ave 
Maria. The peal seemed to shake 
the very tower, and yet it often did 
om ~~ awake _ , 

s frequently happens in this 
world, M. Shes Seamen's courage 
failed, and his enthusiasm cooled as 
the child grew up, and by the time 
he had reached six years of age re- 
solve was made to submit him to the 
ordinary course of education. Pro- 
bably the good old — yielded 
in part to the solicitations of his 
neighbours. Doubtless, he had many 
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friends to give him advice and to 
take him by the hand, and to hope 
that no harm would come to little 
Michel, that too much learning would 
not make him mad. 

Such predictions would find their 
excuse in the early developed cha- 
racter of the boy, in his pride, his 
obstinacy, his dogged self-will, in- 
accessible to threats and violence, 
yielding only to gentleness and per- 
suasion ; in his dislike of those things 
which to children are the great prize 
in the lottery of the world—of cakes, 
and sweetmeats, and confectionary 
of every kind; in his abhorrence of 
all the trickery of the playground ; 
in his reserved habits, his thoughtful 
manner, his slowness to appreciate 
the ideas of others, his independent 
style of thinking, and opinions far 
above his age. All these signs, which 
revealed an extraordinary mind, 
fashioned by an extraordinary edu- 
cation, may easily have been repre- 
sented by wiseacres and gratuitous 
advisers, by old women and friends 
of the family, as most sinister and 
disastrous. M. Eyquen began to be 
alarmed at the work he had under- 
taken. Mediocrity was awed in the 
presence of precocious genius. The 
responsibility in case of failure was 
tremendous. Accordingly, it was 
resolved that Michel should go to 
college ; and to college he went, as we 
have above hinted, at the age of six. 

The College of Guienne was at 
that time very flourishing, and con- 
sidered to be at least one of the best 
in France. Students flocked to it 
from all parts, and some of the most 
learned professors in Europe occu- 
pied its chairs. Thither, then, our 
young collegian repaired to finish his 
studies, furnished with his father’s 
advice, and very excellent private 
tutors. It was requested that every 
possible facility should be given him, 
and some modifications of the ordi- 
nary routine seem in this instance to 
have been made. 

As early as the age of seven or 
eight, Montaigne conceived a great 
affection for books, but, unlike the 
other children of that time, took no 
delight in reading such romances as 
Lancelot du Lac, Amadis de Gaul, or 
Théon Bourdeaux. Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, written in what was then to 
him the easiest language, afforded 
him infinite delight ; and his master 
VOL, XXXIV. NO, CCI. 





(one of the learned men already 
mentioned) dexterously connived at 
these irregular readings, pretending 
not to know of them, though he 
gently urged on his other studies, 
allowing him to run through in se- 
cret not only Ovid, but Virgil, Te- 
rence, Plautus, and the Italian come- 
dies. ‘“ Had he been mad enough,” 
observes Montaigne, “to have pur- 
sued any other course, I should have 
brought back from college the same 
detestation of books with which our 
nobility return therefrom.” 

But, in spite of all this care, 
Michel's Latin, which he had brought 
pure to college, by degrees became 
corrupted. He insensibly lost the 
habit of speaking it, and although it 
enabled him to pass so rapidly 
through the classes that he finished 
his cours and left college at the age 
of thirteen, yet, he says, his peculiar 
education was of no subsequent value, 
which may serve to refute the popu- 
lar maxim, that “ well begun is nigh 
ended.” He knew, according to his 
own account, a little of every thing 
and nothing entire—da la Frangoise. 
Tie was aware that there existed a 
medical art, a jurisprudence, four 
parts in the mathematics, and their 
general pretensions, but nothing 
more. Ile had never studied any 
science, never made himself master of 
the Aristotelian philosophy ; he could 
not even trace the outline of any 
department of knowledge ; and when 
asked to examine a child of the lower 
form, was compelled to draw him 
into generalities in order to test his 
natural ability, being totally igno- 
rant of the method of making him 
display his acquired knowledge. 

Montaigne, however, may exag- 
gerate the deterioration which took 
place in his knowledge during the 
seven years he was in college. What 
leads us to suspect this is, that in 
another part of his book he tells us 
that Latin was natural to him, that 
he understood it better than the 
French, and that, although since his 
childhood he had ceased to speak or 
even write it, yet when he was 
strongly stirred by some sudden emo- 
tion, he would by a natural effort 
utter his feelings in Latin. He men- 
tions one occasion particularly, when 
seeing his father, before apparently 
in a state of health, suddenly fall 
upon him fainting, he uttered at first 
t 
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his exclamation in the language that 
had been originally taught him. 

Another proof of his proficiency in 
learning is, that whilst at college he 
sustained the chief characters in the 
Latin tragedies of Buchanan, Gue- 
renteand Muretus, which were played 
with great pomp and circumstance. 
This took place when he was not 
much more than eleven, before the 
usual age at which such parts were 
confided to scholars. Ie acted with 
great propriety of voice, expression, 
and gesture. It was André Govea,* 
the principal of the college, who in- 
stituted and arranged these specta- 
cles; for which Montaigne praises 
him, thinking it not improper for 
youths of good family to resort to 
such an amusement. 

It is not easy to reconcile with 
these facts the assertion that he was 
slow of apprehension, dull of inven- 
tion, and extraordinarily deficient in 
memory; that, in fact, he was the 
most backward in learning, not only 
of his brothers, but ofall the children 
of his province. Few authentic in- 
stances of proficiency equal to his are 
recorded, except in the case of some 
of those monsters whose early deve- 
lopement has insured premature de- 
cay. We are persuaded that no one 
of Montaigne’s condiscipuli finally 
left college at the age of thirteen ; 
and he expressly informs us that he had 
gone through all the classes, besides 
obtaining an extensive acquaintance 
with Latin literature. He does not, 
certainly, pas to have entirely 
mastered the beiles lettres by twelve 
years of age ; and philosophy, mathe- 
matics, Greek, cat Hebrew, at thir- 
teen;~ but at a time when most 
boys are beginning to enter on their 
serious studies, he had concluded his. 
So far from this rapidity being com- 
mon, the contrary defect of slowness 
is constantly made a reproach to the 
education of the sixteenth century. 
The fifteen thousand students who 
flocked to the University of Paris, 
wasted there some of the most va- 
luable years of their lives. And the 
misfortune was, that their acquisitions 
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had no direct bearing on the pro- 
fessions to which they were destined. 
Nearly every family was ambitious 
of placing one of its members either 
in the law or the church, and the 
competition therefore was great; so 
that, in addition to the knowledge 
actually required, it was made in- 
cumbent to penetrate into other use- 
less departments of science. The 
great end of education, therefore, 
had become perverted. No man 
thought of making of his mind an 
instrument to effect a definite pur- 
pose, but every one laboured to accu- 
mulate vast masses of facts and theo- 
ries in his head that had no bearing 
whatever, at least but a very remote 
one, on the affairs of this life. 
Doubtless the result of all this men- 
tal activity was good. The labours 
of the human mind can never be 
entirely sterile, and it is natural that 
among the number of those who 
addicted themselves to study, many 
should really, whether by accident 
or in consequence of the original 
good constitution of their minds, 
make a good use of what they ac- 
quired. Among the benefits result- 
ing, that which principally struck 
Michaelo Euriano, a Venetian am- 
bassador contemporary with Mon- 
taigne, was the fact that the bishop- 
rics began no longer to be bestowed 
on ignorant persons ; “and would to 
God,” he naively exclaims, “ that 
this matter had been earlier taken 
into consideration for the benefit of 
Christendom !"} 

The great evil, however, of the 
system pursued was the loss of time 
it entailed. The picture of it b 
Rabelais, when due deduction is 
made on account of exaggeration, 
will give the reader some idea of the 
slowness of the process. Five years 
did Thubal Holofernes employ in 
teaching young Gargantua his letters, 
and forty-five years more did Jobelin 
Bride occupy in directing the re- 
mainder of his studies; “after which,” 
says the satirist, “ he was as wise as 
when he began.”§ So far from being 
able to use his knowledge, when 
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called upon to reply to an address, 
his eloquence was on a par with that 
of a dead ass!’ This reminds one of 
the anecdote of the young Prince of 
France, who, after having completed 
his studies, was offered some mark of 
respect by the corporation of a great 
town. Rising to reply, he cast his 
eyes around him and said, “ Mes- 
sieurs!” Having made this observa- 
tion and allowed due time for ap- 
plause, he bethought him thatit would 
be worth while saying it again, and 
accordingly he repeated, “ Messieurs!” 
This, at least, was emphatic; the whole 
assembly hung upon the word, and 
listened anxiously for its successor ; 
but the princely lips were stationary, 
his eye was vacant. An uneasy sen- 
sation began to spread; each man 
looked at his neighbour; people felt 
ashamed, as they always do when 
listening to a hesitating orator. At 
length, however, a third time the 
air was moulded into sound, and a 
third time the emphatic “ Messieurs !” 
was uttered. The force of patience 
or even loyalty could no farther go; 
a general titter went round, and the 
unfortunate young man rushed out 
of the room, hid himself from the 
public gaze, and, with tears in his 
eyes, cursed the tutors who had given 
him the rudiments of all the sciences, 
but had not taught him how to ex- 
press himself in his own language. 
Irom what we have said above, it 
would appear that the rapidity with 
which Montaigne went through his 
studies was almost unexampled. Tis 
extravagant assertions of incapacity, 
therefore, seem designed to exalt his 
natural powers by the depreciation of 
his acquirements, The truth seems 
to be, that young Montaigne was not 
what is called a brilliant boy. He 
was inclined to physical inactivity, so 
much so that it was difficult to per- 
suade him to join in the games 
natural to his age; but it is evi- 
dent that his idleness arose partly 
from love of contemplation. When 
he did condescend to play, however, 
his thoughts and sentiments so go- 
verned his actions, that he never 
attempted to gain an advantage by 
any of those arts of childish dis- 
honesty which evince the absence of 
a rule within. 
The slow, deliberate, and some- 
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what stolid manners of Montaigne 
when a boy, arose in part, likewise, 
out of a certain pride springing from 
a consciousness of superiority. His 
meditations, which he employed about 
few things, and such only as he could 
seize with a firm grasp, produced as 
offspring ideas singularly daring, and 
opinions above his age. These, in 
general, he kept to himselt, digesting 
them in private for his own use. 
Ilis character seems to have been at 
all times gentle, and rarely was it 
necessary to inflict any chastisement 
upon him. ‘Twice only was he beaten, 
and then very gently. For acts of 
commission he seems rarely to have 
deserved punishment. No one feared 
that he would do ill, but that he 
would do nothing. Ie was not even 
greedy after those things which 
children most covet, as sugar, sweet- 
meats, and cakes. It was necessary 
to compel him to eat them, which 
was done from an opinion that this 
1efusal of delicate food arose from 
excessive delicacy of taste. 

Montaigne left college in 1546, and 
from that time until he was grown 
up little or nothing is known of his 
life. We must suppose that he con- 
tinued, though not very assiduously, 
the studies he had begun, but that 
the manners, habits, opinions, and 
ideas of his times, opposed themselves 
to any inclination he might have felt 
to devote the principal part of his 
leisure to the acquisition of book- 
learning. It would scem that, from 
the period of which we speak until he 
was nearly forty years of age, his life 
resembled that of his neighbours and 
equals. We know that he early be- 
came councillor in the parliament of 
Bourdeaux, that he led a dissipated 
life for some time, that he made a 
mariage de convenance ; but it is al- 
most impossible to trace the progress 
of his intellect. That it did develope 
itself we know, and likewise that it 
developed itself in the direction which 
might have been expected from his 
early education. But there is little 
beyond conjecture to enable us to 
determine whether he lost or gained 
more from having been plunged for 
nearly twenty years in the gaieties of 
French society in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 








Few, if any, of our commonplace 
sayings, are less contradicted than 
that which asserts all human expect- 
ations to be liable to disappointment. 
So I philosophised as I stood on blue 
Leman’s shores, and beheld for the 
first time Geneva and her far-famed 
lake. I could scarcely remember a 

riod in my life when I had not 
imaged to myself more glorious 
things than even poets, romancers, or 
philosophers, had sung or said upon 
these beautiful shores ; and when the 
wish of my childhood was realised, 
and I beheld with my waking eyes 
the vision of my day-dreams, the 
sensations I experienced were those 
of keen disappointment, mingled 
with a degree of doubting surprise. 

“Ts this, then, Geneva ?—is this 
the Lake of Geneva ?” I repeated. 

“Oh, you will be more satisfied 
when you go to Vevay!” was the 
response. 

And to Vevay I went, and at Ve- 
vay I was satisfied. 

A curious little journey it was that 
I made to Vevay. It has supplied 
me with remembrances utterly un- 
known to those of the million who 
have travelled the same little dis- 


tance in their own luxurious car-_ 


riage and with their English-speak- 
ing courier. 

The memory of that journey has 
floated over my brain ever since, 
until at last it has become a sort of 
necessity to put its history on paper. 

I went in a small diligence from 
Geneva to Vevay. When I had en- 
tered it the other places were almost 
immediately occupied (with the ex- 
ception of one) by some country- 
looking women, who certainly had 
not the smallest pretensions, either 
in dress, manner, or appearance. 
One of them was, indeed, so remark- 
ably and curiously ugly as actually 
to cease to be disagreeable. I con- 
templated the combination of ugli- 
ness in her face and features with a 
degree of interest. Another, who 


sat beside me, was the prettiest little 
old creature, for a woman who must 
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have been fast completing the latter 
part of our allotted scores of years, I 
think I ever saw. Her colour was a 
lively rose; her bright brown eyes 
shone with an animation which gave 

them more than the mere fire 

of youth. All her features, though, 

in correspondence with her figure, 

they were small, were almost perfect 

in form; but, alas! her lips, which 

had once undoubtedly been as the 

opening rose, or twin-cherries on 

one stalk, had considerably fall- 

en in, for all the pretty dame’s 

front teeth had fallen out, and the 

little pointed chin, with a sort of ex- 

pression peculiar to itself, was more 

retroussé in consequence. As for 

the whole face, you could scarcely 

help smiling when you looked at it. 

Yet, while its expression was de- 

cidedly merry, there was something 

more than mirth to be read in it, at 

least by a discerning eye. 

The ugly woman had an immense 
pocket in front of her checked apron, 
filled with roasted chestnuts, which 
she kept offering with assiduous hos- 
pitality to all our company. But. 
while I was engaged in observing the 
beauty that had sustained the wear 
and tear of more than threescore 
years, and the ugliness that had, 
perhaps, become fondly familiar to 
some loving eyes for half that time, 
an exclamation of dismay, almost 
amounting to horror, attracted my 
attention to the door of our vehicle. 

It came from such an animal— 
such a contrast to the diligence and 
its freight. It—I use the neuter 

ronoun as the most appropriate,— 
it was one of those beings who have 
appeared in France since Algiers be- 
came one of its country towns—half- 
Arab, and, I was going to add, half- 
woman, in costume. But let me de- 
scribe it. 

A short, embonpoint figure, with 
long curled hair, long beard and 
moustache ; a cap of blue cloth, 
worked with gold thread, on its 
head, a loose pelisse of fine purple, 
with a capote or hood, and wide 
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sleeves, turned up with black velvet 
nearly to the elbow; very wide 
trousers, nearly of the same colour, 
terminating round the waist, with a 
splendid sash of heavy silk, brilliant 
in gold, crimson, and purple dyes,—a 
vest most daintily delicate. 

Is it marvellous that the shriek of 
dismay had burst from such an ex- 
quisite creature on the prospect of 
being immured alive in a diligence 
full of such company as I have de- 
scribed? He declared it to be im- 
possible he could enter ; and we had 
to wait a full quarter of an hour in 
the street while he was debating the 
important subject. At length, after 
a violent altercation with the con- 
ducteur on the iniquity of transport- 
ing such people from place to place, 
some £ s. d. reasons probably made 
him compromise his dignity, and 
gathering his clothes as tightly as he 
could around him, with a deep sigh 
or moan, a look of suffering, and the 
prettiest air of mingled heroism and 
timidity, he put himself and his 
pelisse carefully into our vehicle, 
scarcely noticing the offer of the ugly 
woman to go outside, and leave more 
room for both articles in the corner 
he appropriated. I fear I was in- 
dulging in reverie on the follies and 
vulgar impertinencies of this strange 
world of ours, when I was awakened 
into a broad smile by the ugly wo- 
man asking the pretty one, with an 
easy nod of her head towards the 
fine young monsieur, if he were her 
garcon, using the word in one of its 
senses—bachelor or lover. 

The hearty laugh of the little old 
creature it was difficult not to join 
in, although the horror and aversion 
depicted in the rueful face of the 
abies of their merriment might 
have been an antidote to its in- 
fluence. 

“ My garcon!” she cried, turning 
fully round to the terrified-looking 
man, and gazing at him as if he were 
ignorant of their language, or a sort 
of nonentity with whom reserve was 
unnecessary,—“ my garcon! he is 
too young for that, I think; if you 
had said my son, indeed, it might 
well be.” 

“ Undoubtedly, yes,” returned the 
other, with apparent simplicity, 
though it was easy to see the sim- 
plicity was assumed, and that they 
were both good-humouredly reyeng- 
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ing themselves for the contempt of 
our exquisite companion ; “ yes, so I 
meant, certainly. Your son, ah! he 
is too young to be your lover—I see 
that now!” 

The half-Arab darted such a look 
at me, while pages of indignant notes 
of interrogation were written there- 
in. In spite of my politeness, [ 
smiled a well-pleased answer. He 
clearly saw that the indignity and 
insult to which he was exposed met 
with no sympathy. Besides, he saw 
me eat some roasted chestnuts which 
the ugly woman offered me from the 
great pocket of her apron. So he 
prudently considered that it might 
be as well not to disturb the supposi- 
tions of the two old dames, since, as 
there were two other female tongues 
ready to spring into action, it might 
indeed be only stirring up a hornet’s 
nest. So he stayed quite quiet, un- 
til, thinking they had gone far 
enough in their decisions respecting 
his relationship or future destiny, 
they began to feek out of the win- 
dows, and the pretty woman, as if 
for the first time attracted - a great 
staring notice on the way-side, called 
out,— 

“ Look there! what folly !—they 
have written up ‘ The road for Italy,’ 
and it is the road for Vevay !” 

The utter simplicity of this speech, 
in our Algerian’s opinion, quite con- 
ciliated his wounded vanity, for it 
was ridiculous to be mortified by 
such ignorant creatures; and his 
harmless countenance resumed its 
self-complacent expression, as he 
threw me a glance of condescending 
pity, and, repeating “The road for 
Vevay !” added, with infinite conde- 
scension, turning to the speaker,— 

“You have never been farther 
than from Geneva to Vevay in your 
life ?” while his tone almost syllabled 
the inference, “ J have been to Al- 

ers.” 

“Yes, I have been farther,” she 
replied, turning her bright, dark, 
smiling eyes, with a rather knowing 
sort of look, upon his face, 

“Indeed!—not so far as Lyons, 
however ?” 

“ Yes, farther.” 

“ Tmpossible ! 
seilles ?” 

“Even to Marseilles,” she replied, 
nodding her head, as if she might 
say more. 


What! to Mar- 
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“ And what could bring youthere?” 
demanded the travelled man, mea- 
suring her with his eye from head to 
foot; for a Frenchman who has tra- 
velled a little thinks a great deal of 
it, and a travelled woman is a sort 
of wonder. 

“Tt was on account of an In- 
clination I had,” the old dame an- 
swered. 

I did not understand the word 
“ Inclination” so used, and the laugh 
of our fellow-traveller was therefore 
unintelligible, until he told me that 
she had gone from Vevay to Mar- 
seilles on account of a lover. 

“Was your Inclination, then, at 
Marseilles ?” 

“ No, at Vevay.” 

“Then you forsook him ?—was 
that the other day ?” with something 
of a sneer. 

“It was about fifty years ago; I 
was sixteen then.” 

“But how then ?—your Inclina- 
tion was at Vevay, yet, on his ac- 
count, you went to Marseilles at 
sixteen ?” still interrogated the other, 
whose curiosity was evidently over- 
coming his exclusivencss. 

“Yes; he was too good—too high 
for me!” she replied, and her eye 
was less bright, and even her cheek 
less pink, when she spoke the words, 
though half a century had passed 
away. 

“You know M. M 
neva, perhaps?” she added. 

“ By name, yes,” was the answer ; 
“a most respectable family.” 

“ Well, it was his brother.” 

An exclamation of wonder was 
uttered at the intelligence. 

“ And be forsook you ?” 

“Pah! listen, and you will not 
say so.” 

“Then you married your Inclina- 
tion ?” 

“Patience!—I say no! Did you 
never hear that M. M—— had ‘one 
brother—an elder brother, who went 
away on his travels when he was 
quite young, and was never heard of 
more f°” 

“ Certainly, that is a well-known 
story.” 

“Well, he was my Inclination. 
Ife lived generally at Vevay with 
my father; he studied there, and 
lodged with us. My father was 
under great obligations to him. 
Claude was a few years older than 


of Ge- 
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myself; we were almost always to- 
gether. Well, it is an old story 
now! He loved me—yes—I loved 
him: that is all of it. 

“ At last I had passed my sixteenth 
year ; it was high time to be married 
then. He wished to marry me; he 
knew his parents would not consent, 
but he declared his sentiments to my 
father, and for his sole answer he re- 
ceived a dismissal from our house, 
and a command to return to his fa- 
ther.” 

Our Algerian nodded his well-co- 
vered head approvingly. 

“ That was Lementble and just to 
his benefactor. Did your Inclina- 
tion acquiesce? He should have 
taken you off at once.” 

“He submitted entirely, but it is 
true he whispered to me sometimes 
an assurance that my father would 
yet change his mind. He was al- 
owed to stay some time longer with 
us; but, to prevent all danger, my 
father resolved to marry me to a 
rich old widower who sought my 
hand. Ie had a son older than my 
Inclination. Bah! it was a contrast 
a little too striking! Iknew my In- 
clination would never change his 
mind, and I could not think of ever 
marrying any one but him.” 

“ Assuredly, one should only marry 
the person one loves.” 

“ Yes, and then to marry one as 
old as my father! Well, I knew if 
I resisted, M. M would be de- 
sired to recall his son, and I knew 
he would regret leaving Vevay, and 
I knew I ought not to wish to be 
his wife; so when I saw my father 
was resolved on marrying me to the 
old man, I said to myself, ‘ It is you, 
Minette, that must depart. You 
must leaveall,—father, mother, lover, 
Vevay! yes, better leave them all 
than be degraded and miserable !’ 

“TI had a comrade, a young girl 
who had been at Marseilles. I made 
her my confidante; she gave me a 
letter of recommendation to a rela- 
tion of hers who had a magasin in 
that town. Finally, I set out on foot 
and in secret; I got on I know not 
how, and reached Marseilles.” 

* And your Inclination ?” 

“He knew no more of me than 
any one else. When every inquiry 
had been made for me in vain, he 
went away, some say to sea, and was 
never heard of more!” 
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“ Well, what did you do after- 
wards ?” said her curious questioner, 
who was evidently relaxing into a 
singular degree of sympathy with the 
pretty old woman. 

“] remained at Marseilles; the 
merchant was good to me; he had 
no children ; I learned to manage his 
affairs ; I was quick then, expert at 
all. Finally, the Revolution had 
broken out; it was the Reign of 
Terror. Just then I got a letter 
from my comrade at Vevay ; she told 
me that my old lover, the widower, 
was dead, that my parents had suf- 
fered for me deeply, and her con- 
science accused her of favouring my 
departure from them; she told me 
that my Inclination was gone, no one 
knew whither, and that they were 
without joy or consolation. I re- 
solyed to return home; I wrote to 
my father, telling him I was alive 
and well. I did not ask his forgive- 
ness, but I promised to return to 
him, and to obey him in all things 
except in marrying any one but my 
Inclination. It was very hazardous 
to travel then, but it was hazardous 
also to stay still. Some time after I 
had arranged to return to Switzer- 
land our merchant came to me; he 
looked pallid and distracted. He 
called me into his closet, and, shut- 
ting the door carefully, asked me if 
I were determined to make that 
journey. I answered,— 

“ue Yes.’ 

“ ¢* These are perilous times, Mi- 
nette,’ he said. ‘ You are very young 
—you are so pretty, too! He went 
on thus as if thinking of something 
else. ‘ You are so very pretty, Mi- 
nette, you are more likely to be ob- 
served.’ 

“* Voila un malheur de plus!’ I 
replied; but I could not help it, you 
know. 

“© Yet you are prudent, Minette,’ 
the old man continued, ‘and you 
have courage; more, God help me, 
than I have!’ 

“ T saw now that he had some real 
cause for anxiety or fear, and I an- 
swered him,— 

“* Yes, I have some courage if 
you wish to make use of it.’ 

“ ¢ Not for myself, my girl, not for 
myself; but, in short, there is a young 
lady here who wants to get to Stras- 
burg, if she could travel with you.’ 
“* Certainly ; why not?’ 
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“¢ Ah! these are sad times, my 


child — dangerous times. She is ill, 
Minette; she must be ill all along 
theroad. You understand, you must 
be her bonne, her nurse, act for her, 
speak for her; she must not appear, 
she must recline in the carriage, and 
be supported when she descends, 
well wrapped up, so as not to be ex- 
posed to the air. There is much of 
this sickness abroad now, Minette!’ 

“] looked at him, and then I 
said,— 

“¢ Yes, there is, I know, much of 
this sickness abroad now; it is because 
the blood is let to flow so freely. 
You may employ me, I will be the 
poor lady’s nurse.’ 

“*¢ Brave girl!’ he cried, ‘ brave 
Minette, you have divined all! yes, 
we can trust you! Come, you shall 
see this sick lady—this poor bleeding 
dove! 

“ T never had seen our master thus 
agitated before; he was always fear- 
ful, but now he had cause to be so. 
The daughter of a noted Royalist 
had taken refuge in his house. He 
led me upstairs, and, by a long 
passage, we reached a wall, in which 
he had made a secret door, to be 
used in case of danger. This con- 
ducted to a large loft beneath the 
roof of the house; on entering I 
beheld a spectacle that yet appears 
to be present to my eyes. 

“ A light and tall figure, clothed 
entirely in white, lay along the couch 
that had been carried thither; the 
dress was torn and disarranged, but 
the feeble lamp-light rendered its 
whiteness more discernible than the 
daylight would have done ; for it was 
dirty, too. A veil of rich lace still 
partly covered the head, which had 
no other covering save the rich and 
beautiful hair which fell from it in 
the wildest disorder; pieces of white 
orange - blossums, tragments of a 
wreath that had evident!» hound it 
for « vridal-day, were still caught, 
here and there, in its locks. 

“ A slight convulsive tremor caused 
that form to quiver as we entered ; 
the head was raised; the eyes 
looked forward with a fearing, 
inquiring gaze. The paleness of 
death was on the sweetest face I 
ever saw in my life. One small spot 
on the upper part of the cheek was 
flushed with a feverish red. 

“She regarded me fixedly with 
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those large, open, deep blue eyes, as 
if scarcely conscious of what was 
going on, yet indistinctly sensible of 
the relief of a woman's presence. 
The merchant approached her with 
an air of deep respect, and spoke 
some words in a conciliating tone. 
She started on hearing them, looked 
eagerly at me, and, crying out ina 
broken and feeble voice,— 

“*She will take me —she will 
bring me to him!’ stretched her 
arms towards me. 

“T ran to her, she fell on my 
bosom ; I wept, and a few tears then 
dropped from her eyes. The mer- 
chant said,— 

“ ¢ Thank God she weeps!’ 

“ After this I did not leave her. 
Night came on; she at first resisted 
my attempts to disrobe her of her 
soiled and torn, but rich dress. She 
felt, however, as if against her will, 
the relief which a bath and a bed 
afforded, and sank into a sleep that 
restored her brain, and, perhaps, 
saved her from madness. 

“ She opened her eyes with a cry, 
an exclamation of fear and horror, 
and the words, ‘ My father, my fa- 
ther!’ When she recognised me at 
her side, she held out her arms again 
like a frightened child, and, throwing 
herself on my neck, said,— 

“* You are surely my good angel ? 
I recognise your looks as such! 
God tells me by you He will save 
me. What are you called?’ she 
added. 

“ ¢ Minette, madame.’ 

“* Ah! you need not say madame, 
T am only mademoiselle. But listen, 
Minette, you shall know all. Our 
merchant here is afraid, he thinks 
you will be so too, and does not wish 
you to know all, at least till we 
reach Strasburg ——’ 

“* Vevay, mademoiselle,—I go to 

— 
“* Vevay, then; you will leave 
me at Vevay, will you? No matter, 
God sent you to me, He will send me 
another Minette.’ I was touched by 
this piety, and the poor girl con- 
tinued, ‘ Yes, you shall know all, I 
will not lead you blindfold into 
danger. I shall have courage now, 
and calmness, to relate it all to you; 
you will then know who you will 
ave to de with; and if you have 
courage as well as goodness, well ; 
if not, it is better not to deceive.’ 


“ Mademoiselle lay quiet a few 
minutes, and then having tried to 
compose herself for the task, pressed 
her hand on her lovely brow, and 
said,— 

“¢ You have heard, Minette, of 
the dreadful deed committed not 
more than nine days since in the 
neighbourhood of Vaucluse ?” 

“¢ Ah, truly, I had! and all the 
world beside ; for the whole popula- 
tion of a village had been murdered, 
the village itself burnt to ashes, 
because the Tree of Liberty had been 
cut down in the night.’ 

“* They cut down the Tree of 
Liberty!’ cried mademoiselle, fling- 
ing her head upon the pillow, and 
burying her face in it as if to shut 
out some horrible image. ‘ It was 
in honour of my marriage the fires 
were kindled, and the guns fired at 
the poor people !’ 

“* Hush, hush!’ I said; ‘if you 
commence thus, you must not go on ; 
and I have no wish to hear any thing, 
unless it may be of use to yourself 
by shewing me how I must act so 
as to serve you. But if, as you say, 
your good angel has sent me to save 
you, will you, by giving way to 
despair, lose the chance of saving 
yourself ?” 

“* You are right, Minette!’ she 
answered, with a sob; ‘you are 
wiser than Tam. My senses at times 
fail me. Pray to God for me, Mi- 
nette, that I may be calm. I want 
you to know all, that you may also 

now what you may have to expect. 
Listen to me now. My father, the 
Comte de V 
the ill-fated district you have heard 
of ; his chateau was not far from that 
village—nearer to Vaucluse. I was 
his only child—his heiress—an idol- 
ised one, what need had I to acquire 
your firmness and patience ?—all was 
softness and peace around me. My 
mother, happily for her, died some 
years ago. Many have sought my 

and in marriage; but even from 
childhood my distant relative, Henri 
de Renzi, alone had shared my heart 
with my beloved father. He had 
loved me, and I loved him as my 
life. Life! yet it is dear —oh, how 
dear!’ cried the poor young countess, 
with an affecting look of feebleness ; 
‘I never knew how dear until I saw 
that hideous death !’ 

“ ¢ There was a youth brought up 
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with me in the castle, Minette, whom 
I always knew to be a relative, yet 
saw treated with the disrespect shewn 
to one in a degrading position; he 
was neither among the domestics, nor 
with their superiors. Emile was the 
illegitimate son of one of my father’s 
cousins: he supported him from 
charity. 

“* Latterly, this young man had 
behaved to me in an extraordinary 
manner; indeed, his manner was 
changed toevery one. It had become 
independent and overbearing ; he had 
imbibed the principles of the Revo- 
lution; he raved of liberty and 
equality. It was pride urged him 
on; he had secretly writhed under 
the odium affixed to his birth, and 
felt the degradation to which he ap- 
peared willingly to submit. He 
aspired now to be the equal of the 
heiress of the Comte de V——; in fact, 
he dared to declare to me his love; 
and, bolder still, to demand me from 
my father. 

“¢T know not why I treated Emile 
with so much tenderness—gentleness, 
at least. I pitied him; I saw the 
cause of his error; I feared also to 
exasperate him, for I knew of his 
secret association with the Revolu- 
tionists, and I trembled lest he might 
expose my dear father, who was an 
ultra- Royalist, though he took no 
part in politics, to danger. 

“ ¢ My father, however, either did 
not share my apprehensions, or par- 
took not in my cautious forbearance. 
Indignant at the presumption of the 
abandoned youth he had protected, 
he drove him from his presence with 
reproaches. 

“* Emile left the chateau to return 
no more. 

“ ¢ Henri de Renzi, who was then 
with his regiment at Strasburg, had 
never had my father’s positive sanc- 
tion until the conduct of Emile, and 
his undisguised threats of yet having 
power to effect his purposes, led him 
to reflect on what might possibly 
become my position if he were to 
fall a victim to the ruthless spirit of 
the time. 

“** His own pure and noble cha- 
racter, his retiring and benevolent 
disposition, would be no counter- 
balance to his firm loyalist principles, 
and attachment to his king and the 
unfortunate queen. 

“* Perhaps it was a presentiment 
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that I did not then penetrate, a de- 
sire to provide for my safety, which 
led him to favour De Renzi, who, 
though a Royalist himself in prin- 
ciple, had powerful friends among 
the opposite party. Finally, he sent 
for him, and presented him to me 
as my husband. 

“*Ah, Minette! that was a joyful 
surprise to both. The time that was 
to intervene before our marriage was 
short, and busily occupied. I saw 
my father grave—sad—often lost in 

ainful thoughts; but we were so 

appy, we did not always think even 
of the horrors that were being per- 
petrated in our land. 

“* T saw even Henri look at times 
anxious, yet I never noticed the storm 
that was then lowering over our 
heads. Our wedding-day was fixed. 
Previous to its dawn, the Tree of 
Liberty, which had been erected in 
the village, was cut down in the 
night, no one knew by whom. 

“* Tt was evening : we stood before 
the altar. Minette, I sce now the 
red light from that old stained win- 
dow in our chapel falling full upon 
my father’s noble head !’ 

“ She raised herself on her elbow, 
and looked up to the skylight of the 
loft. ‘ Oh, Father of Heaven!’ she 
cried, and dropped back again; her 
long hair fell over her face, and hid 
its emotion. 

“T raised her head, and saw that 
emotion was not expressed there; it 
was almost calm. She looked at me 
silently for some time, and then, 
holding up the third finger of her 
left hand, she said,— 

“¢ See, Minette, it is not here!’ 

“* The ring, mademoiselle ?’ 

“¢ Yes, the ring,’ she repeated ; 
and, with a shudder, the hand fell 
down. 

“ ¢ You had better tell me no more, 
mademoiselle ; I can guess the rest. 
You were a widow before you were 
a wife!’ 

“ * No, no, you are wrong ! — God 
grant = may be wrong! Listen 
now, I can go on. My father had 
bestowed this hand, he had given it 
to Henri de Renzi; the ring that was 
to bind me to him for ever was al- 
ready half-way on this finger, there 
was a cry in the open air—a cry at 
the chapel-door—a cry behind us in 
the aisle! The priest stood still, with 
terror staring in his eyes: a villager, 
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streaming with blood, op to- 
wards us; he uttered the words, 
‘Save yourselves!’ and fell. My 
father, with a face of death, yet com- 
posed and ever noble in aspect, 
caught me to his breast, pressed me 
to the heart where life had nearly 
ceased to beat, bent his knee before 
our bridal altar, and said,— 

“¢ God preserve — preserve my 
child, and receive me to thine eternal 
mercy !’ 

“*¢ The next instant the chapel was 
full of bloody men. Alas! alas! 
that good old priest !’ 

“ There was a long silence. The 
poor young countess, however, re- 
sumed her fearful story, as if uncon- 
scious that she had paused. 

“¢T was in white, Minette; the 
veil was on my head, and the orange- 
wreath in my hair, but the ring had 
fallen from my finger. I was in 
Avignon instead of being in our own 
castle—instead of being in our own 
dear chapel. I did not see the priest, 
I did not see Henri; I saw my father 
—yes, I saw him but for a moment. 
I saw that countenance, pale yet firm, 
—that noble head!’ 

“ ¢ Mademoiselle, I can hear you 
no longer ; this agitation must be 
fatal,—fatal, at least, to all your 
hopes of escape.’ 

“¢ Escape? Can that be? Is 
that my wish? Yes, escape or death ! 
—but together. I will not distress 
ye further, good Minette ; = 

ow enough now. The old palace 
of the Popes at Avignon, its blood- 
stained tower, that was his scaffold 
and his tomb—of sixty more also, 
nobles of the land! Ah!’ she ex- 
claimed, with a frantic start, ‘ they 
threw quicklime over them!’ anda 
sort of muttering laugh, more terri- 
ble to hear than sighs or groans, 
— from her dry and quivering 

ips. 

“ Anxious to divert so horrible a 
recollection, I asked her how she had 
escaped. 

“*T do not know,’ she answered, 
— ‘I do not know why I was re- 
served, nor where they were taking 
me, but I was on horseback, and a 
guard was holding my rein, when I 
— to recover my recollection. I 
believe we were on the road for 
a but it seems as if I had been 
asleep. We passed a peasant, who 
uttered a salutation in the revolu- 
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tionary fashion; I think his voice 
was the first thing I became sensible 
to. Perhaps there is some mystery 
even in human tones that exercises 
a power over themind. At the door 
of a cabaret, my guard dismounted to 
get refreshment. He invited me to 
do so, and placed me on a chair 
which I caught hold of close to the 
door. Soon after, the countryman 
we had passed came in, and in pass- 
ing me, while the loud discourse 
going on in the room prevented 
others from hearing him, he told me, 
in a low voice, not to dismount the 
next time. What voice was that 
which spoke to me? I did not know 
it, yet it was almost familiar. I re- 
solved to do as I was desired. I 
became aroused to a sense of my 
situation; a keen, anxious longing 
for escape occupied my mind. Even- 
ing was closing in; the words said to 
me made me anxious for my con- 
ductor to halt again. At last he did 
so, and called for wine. I declined 
to get down, and at the moment the 
same peasant appeared, and asked to 
hold the horses. The man promised 
him some sous for doing so, and en- 
tered the cabaret. 

“*'The countryman led both horses 
up and down, making each turn 
longer, until he saw no one near, and 
then he said,— 

“* Courage, and you are saved! 
Keep your seat steadily.’ 

“+ He sprang on the other horse, 
held the bridle of mine, and we went 
off with a speed that soon rendered 
me insensible. I was only conscious 
that we had turned into a bye-road, 
and after that I knew that I was 
held by my deliverer on the horse he 
rode. 

“*T opened my eyes sometimes, 
and saw the moon shining down upon 
us, but I could scarcely tell whether 
I were still in the land of violence, or 
had passed away into that of sepa- 
rated spirits, for all was dream-like 
and indistinct in my sensations. | 
awoke to find myself in a vaulted 
cavern, one of those rocky abodes 
frequented by the persecuted Albi- 
genses, and later victims of tyranny 

in Provence. 

“* The sunlight scantily entered 
at the low door, shadowed by a mass 
of rock, and, just intercepting its ray, 
stood the form of the peasant who 


had snatcled me, perhaps, from death 
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His side-face was before me, and I 
looked anxiously at it as on that of a 
stranger ; but while doing so, he 
raised his hand and removed a great 
red beard and moustache, then drew 
from his head a wig of the same 
colour, and shewed me the dark face 

- and well-known features of the re- 
creant Emile. 

“«*T uttered a low moan of an- 

uish ; my deliverance filled me with 

orror and dismay. He turned his 
head, and saw me, half raised, re- 
garding him with terrified and dis- 
tended eyes. He came near to me; 
his voice, when he spoke, was low, 
but it was like the hushed breath of 
the whirlwind. 

“ ¢ Pauline,’ he said, ‘I did not 
mean you to know me until you 
knew that, so far as I could save you, 
you were safe. Read that.’ 

“* Te put into my hand a small 
slip of paper; it was the writing of 
De Renzi. It said, ‘‘Trust him, he 
repents ; he will save your life at the 
expense of his own. If you are safe, 
send this ring by a messenger I can 
trust. There it is, Minette! that 
was given to me in the cavern; and 
there is the ring. See, it has a long 
lock of Henri’s hair tied through it ! 

“*T only said to Emile, ‘Is he 
safe ?’ 

“* Who?’ he demanded. 
father ?’ and his eyes rolled. 

“¢ No, my husband,’ I said, em- 
phatically. 

“** Yes, I hope so,’ said Emile, 
calmly. ‘Ile has been sent back to 
his regiment only ; if you have cou- 
rage you may yet be united. Will 
you do as he says? Will you trust 
yourself to me ?’ 

“*¢ T answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

“* Emile went away without a 
word. He returned with some wine 
and fruit, made me take some re- 
freshment, and when night fell, he 
came again with a peasant’s cloak, 
in which he wrapped me, and made 
me then lie down in a cart that was 
waiting for us. He drove it himself, 
disguised as a labourer. He only 
said,— 

“* You must be my sick wife; I 
am bringing you to the hospital.’ 

“* Thus we made out our road to 
Marseilles. Wrapped in the pea- 
sant’s mantle, with the hood over my 
head, I might have escaped detection 
even had the cart been examined ; 
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but Emile acted his part so well that 
not the least suspicion was even ex- 
cited, and we reached this merchant's 
house, who was an old protégé of my 
father’s, and known also to Emile. 

“¢]T want to die, Minette,’ the 
young countess concluded, ‘ yet I 
want to live, for De Renzi is still 
alive—my husband !’ 

“* And you will live for him, live 
with him, I hope,—live to bless God !’ 
I rejoined. 

“The next day I engaged a voi- 
turier for my Swiss lady and myself. 
I had my passport, and we managed 
without much difficulty to pass off 
the countess as the mistress I had 
come to bring back to Switzerland. 
I had provided her with a plain 
black dress and close cap, which con- 
cealed her beautiful hair, and made 
her look so pale and ill, that I had 
generally but little trouble in making 
her pass for an invalid, with whom 
the greatest caution and repose were 
requisite. At Lyons, notwithstand- 
ing, I was greatly alarmed at the 
manner of the voiturier who had 
brought us there ; the tone in which 
he would repeat, ‘This sick lady of 
yours,’ terrified me. 

“ At Lyons he looked hardly at 
me, and after repeating this speech 
in his usual way—he was a hand- 
some, sharp-looking young man— 
he demanded a kiss.” 

The Arab listener laughed. 

“ Well, you did not give it to the 
fellow ?” 

“I did, though,” said the pretty 
old woman, very quietly, and with a 
careless smile. “I said, ‘You are a 
brave voiturier—a brave man. [| 
thank you for your goodness, and 
this kiss must be the pledge between 
us that if we want your services in 
future they will be rendered.’ 

“* Brave girl!’ he said, in an- 
swer; ‘and this kiss’-—he had the 
complaisance to return the pledge— 
‘is my —_ that my service shall 
be rendered, and that on the spot. 
Listen, Minette—you are called Mi- 
nette, they say. Well, I am your 
good friend; I do not want to be 
your lover, I hope you will have a 
better, but Iam your friend. Take 
my counsel, and let me conduct you 
into Switzerland, there you can do as 
you like ; till then you will be 8afe— 
safer,’ he added, emphatically, ‘ with 
me.’ 
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“T gave him my hand, and said,— 

“There is my faith, come with 
us if you will.’ 

“ He conducted us safely to Switz- 
erland. Heaven bless that man! I 
never saw him more, but I remember 
his curling whiskers, and that keen 
eye, which said a giant could not 
drive but an infant might lead him. 
We came to Lausanne; the poor 
countess threw herself weeping into 
my arms. ‘ You are safe, dear Mi- 
nette, I cannot wish you to be other- 
wise ; you will leave me now.’ 

“* No, mademoiselle, not till you 
also are safe,’ I said. 

“ We disguised ourselves then as 
two peasants, and took the costume 
of Alsace. Mademoiselle looked beau- 
tiful, but it was too delicate a beauty 
to attract sudden notice from the 
rude people. 

“ She wore the short orange petti- 
coat of the country, with black stock- 
ings and a black boddice; her head 
covered with the usual coiffure of 
orange riband, almost scarlet in co- 
lour, very broad, with a large bow 
on the top. But she looked so pale 
and feeble, that those who were not 
near enough to see her lovely fea- 
tures, or meet the gaze of her earnest, 
deep blue eyes, which were almost 
always hidden beneath their deep eye- 
lid, were little likely to notice her ; and 
these rude people see beauty so dif- 
ferently from more refined minds! 
The soldiers let her with scarcely 
a glance; I, on the contrary, had 
more colour than ever. I could not 

keep it down. I trembled, yet felt a 
kind of delight at the danger in 
which I had placed myself,—one is 
so enthusiastic at seventeen! my 
eyes sparkled as if I were in joy. I 
dare not i the orange riband in 
my hair, [ wore black, that looked 
more sober. 

“ We entered the gates of Stras- 
burg carrying a basket on a market- 
day. Mademoiselle had kept the 
ring with the lock of hair tied to it; 
but when we were installed in a 
humble lodging she knew not how to 
send it to M. de Renzi with safety. 

“¢ Listen, mademoiselle,’ Isaid. ‘I 
shall goto the Place this evening ; 
mousieur will be there, will he not ?” 

“*Perhaps. But what then ?’ 





* Officers’ plumes, 


“¢ Give me his ring, and let us see 
what then.’ 

“She gave it; I went on the 
Place d’'Armes. There was a multi- 
tude of panaches* there. You may 
think—a girl of seventeen years, and 
I was pretty then they said—very 

retty. Well, the panaches were a 
fittle tiresome, but that was no 
matter when there was an end in 
view. But there was one who would 
not pay me any attention—a brave 
young officer, with the air of a lord 
and a look—ah! there was sorrow 
in it. I wanted him to notice me; 
but no, he could not spare me a 
glance. 

“ At last I accidentally caught his 
eye; he saw the ring hanging loosely 
on the point of my finger. { knew 
that I was right in my guess. His 
heart was beating more quickly then 
than mine, and thus you see we were 
in correspondence in a single minute 
while utter strangers to one another. 
I was seated on a bench, and some 
minutes afterwards that gallant-look- 
ing young officer came and threw 
himself carelessly on the other end 
of it. Some of the panaches were 
looking on ; but no matter, I managed 
to say the name of the street and 
number of the house, and the words, 
‘Your cousin Minette from the coun- 
try, en paysan.’ 

“So in the evening a fine young 
countryman came in a blouse and 
working-day dress to inquire for his 
cousin Mademoiselle Minette. No 
one in the world would have known 
him—at least, no one but the young 
countess. Oh, what a meeting was 
theirs! Well, it is strange now when 
I think of them and of myself, what 
time does, to be sure! I thought 
that poor young bride would have 
died on the spot, she lay like a broken 
lily in his arms, and never shed a 
tear or spoke a word. 

“But when she regained a little 
strength she spoke so courageousl y— 
I could not have thought it. I had 
left them alone; but she came sud- 
denly and called for me. She 
made me stay there, and then she 
said,— 

“* Henri, this girl is our guardian 
angel. I tell you in her presence 

what I know her heart will approve. 
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I will never be your wife in this land 
of blood. If you will forsake it—if 
you will fly with me to England, 
come. I will bear all, brave all; but 
never shall our children She 
buried her face in her hand, groaned, 
and was silent. 

“Now what was to be done? 
Escape appeared almost impossible, 
and a stay in Strasburg was full of 
danger. My good fortune, however, 
did not forsake me; in fact, I had a 
mission to do, and mademoiselle was 
in some degree right when she said I 
was sent by her guardian angel; but 
certainly the instruments they em- 
ployed for me were not always like 
the good angel's. 

“There was always some one or 
other to take a fancy to me —not in 
the way of my poor Inclination, but 
some one, you know, who just liked 
bright eyes and pink cheeks, and so 
I was tormented by a horrible crea- 
ture whom I hated in my heart. Ie 
was an agent of the revolution—pah ! 
I always thought of a slaughter- 
house when he was near me.” 

* At least, you were not so com- 
plaisant with him as with your roi- 
turier,” said the Algerian. “You 
would not bribe him with a kiss ?” 

“T gave him many, nevertheless,” 
the pretty old woman replied. “ Yes, 
those kisses were the worst part of my 
réle—a token of love without love. 
Wasn't it hard? But no matter, I 
had a purpose to gain ; what I wanted 
to steal was worth a kiss or two, 
though i is hard to be kissed by 
those we do not love.” 

“'To steal! What was that ?” 

“ His passport. Ile had shewn it 
to me tout en régle. He expected to 
be sent to Nantes to execute a few 
thousand murders; it was made out 
for himself and suite, as he generally 
had some companions. 

* As soon as I had got possession 
of this passport the young countess 
and I took a great bundle of clothes 
and left the town as two washer- 
women. M. de Renzi went out for 
an evening ride and rode farther 
than he ought in duty to have done. 
A friend at some distance from the 
city provided him with a change of 
dress and other disguises. We were 
soon en route. 

_ “A British ship-of-war was watch- 
ing about for fugitives, and after 
some fearful hazards they got safe to 
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it. The captain received them so 
well! All was over then; they 
would soon be in England, she would 
soon be his wife, and he would be an 
exile. I left them on the deck of the 
— ship.” 

he pretty old woman wiped a 
tear from her brilliant eyes. 

“ And they did not take you ?” our 
Algerian ejaculated, gazing on the 
little old dame as if he could have 
verily taken her himself. 

“Take me! ah! the exiles!” 

And the three notes of admiration 
were sufficiently explanatory of her 
brief reply. 

“ Well, you saved them ?” 

“Yes, I saved them; I thank God 
for that.” 

“ And what did you do with your- 
self then ?” 

“T returned to Vevay. My poor 
father was glad; I made his latter 
days pass more pleasantly: he did 
not live long. My dear mother was 
then alone.” I had loved her fondly. 
I lived for her then, and carried on for 
her my father’s business. We were 
together some years. I had lovers 
enough—at least, more than I wanted ; 
but I never loved any but my Incli- 
nation. He was heard of no more, 
so all I could do was to listen when 
they spoke of love, and to smile, and 
refuse to believe; and then they 
would call me a coquette, but I was 
not so; and they would leave me, 
and I would wish they had never 
come, for it caused them sorrow ; and 
when another came it would be the 
same all over again.” 

“What a pity!” cried her listener. 

“Well, but when my mother died 
it was different with me. The heart 
feels so strange when it has nothing 
to do! My hands and feet did not 
move so quickly then.” 

“ And you never saw your heroine 
again, nor the hero you saved ?” 

“T did not say so. Yes, I saw 
them ; it was in the year 1815. I 
was standing leaning over the half- 
door of my house—it was all my own 
then, a lonely one—the sun was go- 
ing down behind the mountains at 
the other side the lake. There, I 


just see it now, and that golden path 
over the blue water, and the red- 
dened snow on the mountains. I was 
looking at it; all this makes one 
think of times that are gone, where 
is the use of it? But just then crack 
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comes the postilion’s whip, sounding 
in the echoes of the hills, crack—crack 
—crack. ‘ Ah, here is more of them!’ 
said the neighbours, and every one 
ran out to look, for a little time be- 
fore we should have wondered less 
at the sound of cannon than at the 
noise of the postilion’s whip. Every 
day now we saw travellers dashing 
along. 

“But the carriage stopped, the 
postilion spoke to a man in the street, 
and then crack went the whip again, 
and it came on to my door. A fine 
youth was on the outside, and a lady 
and gentleman and some sweet little 
girls within. The lady I did not re- 
cognise ; she was pale, and her brow 
had the marks of care. She had the 
face of one who had only just put 
on joy, and could not yet let it be 
much seen. And a grave, thought- 
ful man was beside her, who smiled, 
but like one to whom smiles were 
uncommon. 

“The lady called out, ‘ There she 
is! itisshe!’ And the youth jumped 
down and opened the carriage-door 
with the air of one who knows he 
gives pleasure; and I ran out, and 
the lady spread out her arms, and 
cried ‘ Minette!’ and the voice was 
the voice I had heard in the garret 
at Marseilles. 

“And there was the countess weep- 
ing in my arms, and laying her two 
hands on my shoulders, and pushing 
me back to look in my face, and then 
saying I was not old and worn with 
care like her, and then turning to 
smile on her husband, who kept 
pressing his youngest little boy into 
my arms and calling all the children 
to come and embrace the woman who 
had saved their parents and reunited 
them. And when I looked at her, 
then I saw it was indeed that lovely 
and terrified girl grown into a care- 
ful, anxious, yet still loving woman. 

“The exiles’ lot had been theirs, 
and they still wore the exiles’ looks. 
And the neighbours all stood round 
and wondered, for they had never 
heard a word of my adventures.” 

“Well,” said our fine gentleman, 
after a pause, and I almost thought 
he wiped a tear from his eye, “ did 
your manner of life change then? 
They did something for you, did 
they not?” 

“T wanted nothing to be done for 


me,” the little old woman rather 
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proudly answered. “They could 
not bring the dead to life. As to an 
thing else I had more than I wanted. 
They wished me to go to live with 
them, for Monsieur de Renzi was to 
have his wife’s property and to bear 
her murdered father’s title, and all 
the children were made to beg me to 
go with them. 

“ But when they were gone I was 
more alone than ever. I had seen 
her with her husband and her child- 
ren, and I often said to myself, ‘ The 
woman that does not provide a home 
for her heart is a fool.’ Certainly I 
had been robbed of mine; but now 
I began to feel that any thing was 
better than to live solely for oneself. 
I told you that the old widower my 
father wanted me to marry had a son 
a good many years older than my- 
self. Ile had married, and his wife 
died, and left two sweet children, 
whom I loved fondly. They were 
almost always with me; they loved 
me, and I could not do without them. 
The father told me he would marr 
again, and I could not bear to think 
that those children might have a 
step-mother who would not make 
them happy. Perhaps this was only 
a trick of his—I do not know; but 
when he saw my anxiety he per- 
suaded me it was better to prevent 
the danger and be the step-mother 
ar It was for the children’s 
sake I did it; but I certainly did not 
feel so desirous to save them from a 
cruel stepmother until after I had 
seen the countess and her happy 
family. Besides, he declared I had 
been his first love, and there is a 
great deal in that, especially when 
the man is a widower. So very soon 
after the exiles had passed through 
Vevay on their return home I mar- 
ried the father of those children, and 
they are content with their step- 
mother. 

“ And there—there—there !” cried 
the pretty old woman, tugging a 
great wicker-basket from under the 
seat, “there is my house, and there 
are the children looking for me! 
Stop, stop, conducteur! this is Ve- 
vay. What nonsense to write up on 
that post ‘ The road for Italy!" Bon 
jour, mes amis! bon jour! Ah, I for- 
got to tell you in my story that the 
Revolutionists guillotined their friend 
Monsieur Emile. Bon jour! bon 
jour !” 
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Tue events of Tilsit had raised Na- 
poleon to the highest station he was 
destined to attain during his extra- 
ordinary career. His power was 
still to be augmented, his conquests 
to be extended, and Fortune long 
continued to smile upon him; but 
his success was no longer unstained 
by disaster. Hitherto he seemed to 
have commanded events—his pros- 
perity had known no check, his 
course of victory no bound; and it 
required all the splendour of the 
naval triumphs of England —the 
thunder-bursts of Aboukir and Tra- 
falgar, to convince even the wise and 
reflecting that this “man of destiny ” 
was not invincible. Still it was only 
at a distance and on the ocean that 
he had experienced defeat ; now the 
land also was to witness his reverses, 
and see the yet unconquered Eagles 
trampled in the dust by the hated 
Leopards of England. But many a 
stubborn battle had yet to be fought 
ere that gigantic power, formed by 
revolutionary force and fraud, should 
be fairly overthrown. 

The nefarious treaty of Tilsit had 
reduced Prussia to a second - rate 
power ; and the Czar, acceding to the 
views of Napoleon, and joining the 
policy of France, had sanctioned 
whatever steps the modern Charle- 
magne might adopt towards the Py- 
renean Peninsula, only reserving to 
himself in return, the right to tear 
Finland from his ally Sweden, and 
seize upon the Wallachian and Mol- 
davian provinces belonging to un- 
offending Turkey. It was also ar- 
ranged that Denmark and Portugal 
should be forced to join the new 
alliance against England, that Eu- 
ropean Turkey should be divided 
between the contracting parties, and 
a combined expedition undertaken 
against British India. History has 
scarcely a more unprincipled com- 
pact to shew ; and it is to be regretted 
that tk’a seeds of just punishment 
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which it contained should have ex- 
tended their influence to only one of 
the offending parties. 

The invasion of Spain, and the 
treacherous seizure of the Spanish 
crown, were the first steps that fol- 
lowed on this treacherous compact. 
The Peninsular war proved the con- 
sequence, and the very first event of 
the contest excited the deepest possi- 
ble interest in Europe. French 
armies, deemed almost invincible, 
were defeated by undisciplined pea- 
sants; and troops, before whom the 
strongest fortresses had fallen with- 
out striking a blow, were now foiled 
by open cities, defended only by 
unwarlike burghers. The hopes of 
oppressed nations began to revive ; 
in Germany the enthusiasm was 
universal, and Austria, collecting the 
resources of her yet powerful empire, 
took the field against France, resolved 
to strike one more blow for her own 
and the world’s freedom. 

As early as the Prussian war, the 
cabinet of Vienna were already con- 
scious that the existence of the mo- 
narchy would, at no distant period, 
have to be contended for in the open 
battle-field. This was more Ton 
once avowed to Mr. Adair, the 
British ambassador, who urged them 
to join the Russians and Prussians, 
then making the gallant stand in 
Poland described in our last Number. 
But the Austrians placed no reliance 
on the firmness of the allies, and 
confessed that they were too feeble 
and too ill prepared for resistance 
should they be left alone in the 
arena. 

A fair opportunity was thus lost, 
while the insults daily heaped by 
Napoleon on the Austrians rendered 
war every day more certain and 
more inevitable. A rude and vulgar 
letter addressed by him to the Em- 
peror Francis, immediately after the 
interview of Erfurt, placed this in 
the clearest light possible; and the 
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cabinet of Vienna, fully sensible 
that force alone could enable them 
to maintain an independent atti- 
tude, made great and rapid arma- 
ments, which, as Napoleon could 
brook no independence, already led 
to repeated demands for explanation, 
and on more than one occasion a 
rupture had been expected. On the 
30th of July, 1808, the French mi- 
nister already declared that “ war 
would be inevitable, unless Austria 
counteracted the effects of her arma- 
ments by measures of a different 
tendency ;” adding, as a threat—what 
was a better motive for arming than 
disarming—that “the French troops 
now in Germany and Italy were 
doubly as numerous as at the period 
of the battle of Austerlitz.” But 
Napoleon, who, by his constant ag- 
gressions, had placed himself in a 
sition of hostility towards every 
independent power, naturally looked 
upon all defensive measures as so 
many acts of preparation directed 
against his own supremacy, which 
was rising to a height certain, at no 
distant period, to crush the remains 
of the Austrian monarchy beneath 
its ponderous and overgrown weight. 
French armies of vast strength co- 
vered Italy and Germany, and pressed 
heavily on the drained and impo- 
verished lands, forced to maintain 
their rapacious hordes, to the ve 
ruin of the children of the soil. 
Entire provinces had been annexed 
to France since the treaty of Pres- 
burg; kingdoms had been rendered 
tributary and reduced to vassalage ; 
the Pope, a sovereign and independ- 
ent prince, who had crossed the Alps 
to crown Napoleon, had been de- 
spoiled of the greater part of his 
dominions, simply because he refused 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
modern Charlemagne, and declare 
war against England, a power which 
the pontiff said had given him no 
offence. Turkey, the ancient ally of 
France, had been sacrificed to the 
grasping ambition of Russia, in order 
to gain the autocrat’s sanction to 
Napoleon’s usurpation of the Spanish 
crown,—an act of treachery unparal- 
leled in history. What faith and 
reliance could be placed on the for- 
bearance ofa ruler at once so power- 
ful and unprincipled? It was per- 
fectly evident that the independence 
of nations could be maintained by 





the force of arms alone, and yet 
Napoleon declared, by his note of 
the 30th of July, that “to arm was 
to render war inevitable;” a de- 
claration which almost amounted to 
a claim of superiority, and was fol- 
lowed, as usual, by torrents of vulgar 
abuse poured out from the columns 
of the Moniteur against the Emperor 
Francis and his govezament. Count 
Metternich, the Austrian ambassador 
at Paris, was also assailed at a public 
levee in the same rude style in which 
Lord Whitworth had been assailed 
before. 

The unexpected resistance which 
the French experienced in the Penin- 
sula had, however, prevented Na- 
poleon from sooner turning his arms 
against Austria, and the same cause 
had, no doubt, encouraged the cabinet 
of Vienna to proceed with what they 
termed “the organisation” of their 
“ new military system.” 

Though Austria had been greatly 

reduced by the previous wars, the 
monarchy still contained a population 
of 23,000,000 inhabitants, honourably 
distinguished for bravery and de- 
voted attachment to their sovereign 
and native land. The revenue of the 
state amounted to about 14,000,000/. 
sterling, and thus furnished the go- 
vernment with considerable resources. 
Austria was, in fact, too great a 
power to sink without a struggle ; 
and as a war for the very existence 
of the state was deemed inevitable, 
the time for striking the blow alone 
remained to be fixed. The Spanish 
contest, which called so large a por- 
tion of the French army across the 
Pyrenees, seemed to indicate the hour 
of promise, when Austria might hope 
to resume her ancient rank among 
nations, and, if Fortune favoured her 
efforts, liberate Germany from the 
yoke of slavery which was crushing 
to the earth the very genius and 
nationality of her people. It was a 
noble cause and aspiration, enthu- 
siastically shared in not only by the 
Austrian nations, but by all the na- 
tions of Germany ; and though Pro- 
vidence did not will that success 
should crown the generous effort, it 
must ever redound to the glory of 
those by whom it was so bravely 
attempted. 

Austria had displayed great energy 
and resources in preparing for the 
long-anticipated contest. Since 1806, 
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a military commission, over which 
the Archduke John presided, had 
been engaged in preparing a system 
of military organisation for the whole 
wer. A number of plans were 
examined by the commission ; among 
these were suggestions for a popular 
defence by means of @ partisan war, 
similar to the one carried on by the 
Spanish guerillas ; proposals for lay- 
ing waste the country, and retiring 
before an advancing enemy, as prac- 
tised by Lord a in Por- 
tugal; and projects for a general 
arming of the landsturm, as effected 
in 1813 by the Prussians. The la- 
bours of this military council ex- 
tended even to tactical points, and 
the French mode of forming the in- 
fantry in masses covered by tirail- 
leurs was substituted for the old 
method of line fighting. The num- 
bers, also, that now took the field 
rendered it necessary that they should 
be divided into separate army corps, 
each corps formed of a just propor- 
tion of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, and prepared to act independ- 
ently and for itself. The plan ulti- 
mately adopted, founded on a general 
conscription, a a gigantic force 
at the disposal of government. ‘The 
infantry of the line was carried to 
279,000 men; but the cavalry was 
weak in proportion, and consisted of 
only 36,000 horsemen ; the artillery 
had. 791 pieces of ordnance, fully 
equipped for service. To back and 
supply this formidable force, a re- 
serve army of 240,000 men was or- 
dered to be levied. Hungary and 
the Slavonian provinces offered what 
is termed an insurrection, which was 
to bring 50,000 men into the field. 
As a further reserve, 168 battalions 
of landwher, or militia, were embo- 
died, and allowed to furnish a certain 
number of volunteers to the regular 
army ; and such was the galiant zeal 
pervading all ranks, that 17,000 men 
instantly turned out and offered their 
services. 

It had been expected that these 
new organisations would have at- 
tained what may be termed a working 
degree of efficiency in time to take 
the field early in 1809, but the re- 
sources of the monarchy were not 
equal to carry through such gigantic 
preparations with the intended cele- 
rity. Many of the corps remained 
incomplete; twenty-six battalions and 
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Stem squadrons had not joined 
when operations commenced; the 
cavalry wanted 5400 horses of their 
full establishment; the deficiency in 
stores, clothing, and arms, was equally 
great; the insurrections fell far short 
of their proposed numbers; and of 
the forts intended to have been raised 
on the western frontier, not a stone 
had been laid or a spade of earth 
thrown up when hostilities broke out. 
Pecuniary aid to some extent was 
indeed furnished by England ; but, 
as Bignon justly observes, “the sub- 
sidies supplied by a foreign power 
can cover only a small part of the 
expense of so great a war.” There 
is particular satisfaction in making 
this statement on French authority, 
as it shews the folly and falsehood of 
the accusations so constantly pre- 
ferred by Napoleon and his admirers 
against the Continental sovereigns, in 
charging them with being instigated 
byEnglish gold to take uparms against 
France. But Austria anticipated 
greater aid from abroad than could 
be derived from these trifling sub- 
sidies. The war to be waged against 
France was to become a popular war ; 
and the princes and nations of Ger- 
many, rallied round the standard of 
honour, independence, and liberty, 
were expected to join against the 
general oppressors. And the readi- 
ness which the people every where 
evinced to take up arms against the 
French, amply proved how hateful 
was that imperial rule which it is 
now so much the fashion to laud and 
extol, and how formidable the popu- 
lar diversions would have become 
had success smiled on the first efforts 
of the Austrian arms. An Austrian 
agent, — St. Ambroise, was also 
sent to Palermo, to arrange a plan of 
operations with the court of Sicily, 
and to solicit the aid of the Eng- 
lish forces under General Stewart. 
But that officer—following, of course, 
the orders of his government, which 
constantly acted so feeble and faulty 
a part in military affairs—declared 
that he could undertake no operations 
till the Austrian flag should be 
planted on the towers of Venice and 
Milan. 

‘The Archduke Charles was named 
generalissimo of all the Austrian 
armies. It has been said that this 
prince was averse to the war; but 
his objection related only to the time 
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chosen for its commencement, as its 
ultimate necessity was as apparent to 
him as to the nation at large. On 
the 6th of April, he issued a noble 
proclamation to the troops, which 
was followed by an immediate de- 
claration of war; and on the 10th, 
the whole of the mighty hosts set 
forward to the onset. The Arch- 
duke John, with 66,000 men, marched 
towards Italy; the Archduke Fer- 
dinand led 35,000 into the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw ; while the gene- 
ralissimo himself entered Bavaria at 
the head of 149,000 more ;—finer, 
nobler, braver, and more enthusiastic 
armies had never taken the field in 
wane. 

Napoleon expected that his close 
alliance with Russia would have in- 
timidated Austria ; but the calm and 

sitive refusal of the Emperor 
Francis to acknowledge Joseph Buo- 
na King of Spain, and the long 
and threatening negotiation regarding 
the armaments, prove that he could 
not be unprepared for the hostile 
result. Though a considerable part 
of his army was still beyond the 
Pyrenees, the means at his disposal 
were greatly superior to those of his 
adversaries. France alone contained 
at this period a population of 
$6,000,000 inhabitants, and her ruler 
was the lord superior of Italy, 
Switzerland, Dalmatia, Holland, the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and 
Germany itself, as far as the Elbe 
and the Inn, was subject to his sway. 
The troops of these vast dominions 
were trained to his hand, commanded 
by his own officers, and completely at 
his disposal. What number of men 
he could bring into the field at the 
moment it is difficult to discover, as 
the German troops are often included 
in the French divisions. General 
Stutterheim estimates it at 674,410 
men, of whom 236,000 were in Spain ; 
but there are omissions in his cal- 
culation, and he greatly underrates 
the army already assembled in Ba- 
varia. From official documents fur- 
nished by Pelet, we find that on the 
Ist of April this army amounted to 
180,000 men, and that it was 220,000 
strong on the 13th of the same 
month, six days before the opening 
of the campaign, and when troops 
were every hour hurrying forward 
to augment its numbers. 

In the terms of the treaty of Erfurt, 
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the Emperor of Russia was also 
called upon to take part in the war ; 
and though the Czar evinced at first 
some reluctance to fulfil this of 
the agreement, he consented at to 
send an army of 50,000 men to the 
frontiers of Gallicia. These troops 
took little or no share in the contest, 
but became valuable allies, by oblig- 
ing the Austrians to leave in their 
Polish provinces forces which might 
have changed the fate of battle on 
the banks of the Danube. 

Napoleon no sooner learned that 
the Austrians had crossed the Inn, 
than he left Paris, accompanied by 
the Empress Josephine, who for the 
last time travelled with her lordly 
husband, and came as far as Frank- 
fort. On the 17th he reached Do- 
nauworth, and assumed the command 
of the army on the very eve of 
battle. 

The French army were massed on 
different points from Augsburg, 
where their right was posted under 
Massena, to Ratisbon, where Marshal 
Davoust, with 60,000 men, formed 
the extreme left. The position of 
this corps, situated at the farthest 
recess of a deep curve formed by the 
Danube, became extremely danger- 
ous, and it might, perhaps, have been 
destroyed, had not the fame of the 
French troops rendered their adver- 
saries as cautious as they were them- 
selves bold and enterprising. The 
extent of their confidence may be 
judged of from the letter Napoleon 
wrote to Massena on the 18th, and in 
which he says that 6000 French 
ought to attack, “ téte baissée,” 12,000 
or 15,000 of the rabble “ canaille” 
before them. The belief in such a 
superiority on the part of the troops 
themselves is invaluable in war. 

The Austrian army, impeded by 
bad roads, and encumbered, as they 
carried their ongenee along wit 
them, by trains of commissariat wa- 
gons, had advanced slowly, and al- 
ready lost some valuable time. It 
was only on the 16th, that the arch- 
duke, after a short action, forced the 
nassage of the Issar at Landshut. 
dis march was directed towards 
Kehlheim on the Danube, where he 
intended to place himself in com- 
munication with the two corps of his 
army, which were advancing on the 
left bank of the river. During the 
night of the 18th, howeyer, news 
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reached the head-quarters at Rohr 
that Marshal Davoust was still in 
position at Ratisbon, and the arch- 
duke instantly determined to fall 
upon him with the best part of his 
army before he could be reinforced, 
or extricate himself from the deep 
bend of the Danube in which that 
town is situated. Leaving the corps 
of the Archduke Lewis and General 
Hiller to form his left wing, and to 
fall back on Landshut if severely 
pressed, the Austrian field-marshal 
moved to the right, a few hours after 
Napoleon had issued orders for as- 
sailing his left wing, ignorant on his 
part of the measures by which his 
adversaries were facilitating the suc- 
cess of his plans. But Fortune fa- 
voured him, and at her will even the 
non-execution of some of his orders 
tended to heighten the splendid suc- 
cess he achieved. 

Davoust had been ordered to retire 
from Ratisbon, to leave a garrison in 
the place, and to arrive at Neustadt, 
beyond the dangerous bend of the Da- 
nube, on the 18th.. The difficulty of 
assembling his detachments delayed 
him, and it was only at three o'clock 
on the morning of the 19th that he 
commenced his retrograde movement. 
The singular and accidental good 
fortune which made this delay last 
long enough to lead the archduke 
into error, attended his march, which 
was just undertaken in time to en- 
able him to escape the intended blow. 
Ile was moving in two columns to his 
right, the right column by the defiles 
of Abbach, the left by Targen and 
Hausen, when, about mid-day, this 
last column, which naturally formed 
the front line, fell in with the extreme 
left of the forces with which the 
archduke was marching in an oppo- 
site direction. A very sharp combat 
immediately ensued. The French 
formed their troops with great ra- 
pidity on a series of wood-crowned 
elevations, which concealed their 
numbers and movements, and sepa- 
rated them from their adversaries by 
low and swampy meadows, that pre- 
vented cavalry and artillery from 
acting, and rose towards the heights 
like a natural glacis, up which the 
advancing Austrians had to move, 
fully exposed to the fire of musketry 
from their well-sheltered foes. On 
both sides the soldiers fought with 
great gallantry, and Dayoust, in this 
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perilous situation, and with the Da- 
nube close in his rear, evinced his 
usual ability. The main force of the 
Austrians was already too far to the 
right to take any immediate share in 
the battle, the weight of which fell 
on the single corps of Hohenzollern. 
As day closed, four battalions of 
grenadiers joined him, but nothing 
more was to be done; a thunder- 
shower burst upon the contending 
parties, and terminated the combat. 

In effect, the French were vic- 
torious ; they had held the principal 
ground on which they made a stand, 
and behind which the rest of the 
divisions had already secured their 
retreat. A valuable opportunity was 
thus lost, for had the blow aimed at 
Davoust struck him fairly and in 
time, only a few hours earlier in- 
deed, and before he cleared the de- 
files of Abbach, he might have been 
completely overthrown ; nor could 
the advantage gained next day b 
the French over the Austrian left 
wing, the retreat of which was per- 
fectly open, have atoned for the ut- 
ter ruin that must have fallen on the 
troops under the French marshal. 

The Austrian generalissimo, ren- 
dered over-cautious, perhaps, by the 
obstinate resistance bis troops had 
experienced in these different com- 
bats, had sent orders to the Arch- 
duke Lewis, commanding the fifth 
corps, stationed at Siegenburg, to 
close in during the night, and place 
himself in immediate communication 
with the main body; but the order 
was conditional, and dependent on 
the arrival of General Hiller, who 
was to relieve the prince, and did 
not arrive till the direct communica- 
tion with the main army was al- 
ready cut off. The consequence was 
that the division of General Thiery, 
not amounting to more than 5000 
men, and which had already suf- 
fered, alone occupied the space front- 
ing Abensberg, between the Austrian 
left wing and main army; and here 
it was that, on the morning of the 
20th, the blow was dealt. 

Marshal Davoust was ordered to 
engage the attention of the Arch- 
duke Charles. Massena, with his 


own and QOudinot’s corps, sweeping 
far to the right, and passing through 
Phaffenhoffen, at too great a dis- 
tance to lend or receive assistance, in 
case of need, directed his march to-< 
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wards the Issar ; while Napoleon, at 
the head of a force, estimated at 
40,000 men, pushed on along the 
highroad, leading directly to Tand- 
shut. These movements have been 
lauded as masterly, and, if tried by 
the result alone, they will be found 
to deserve such praise, but, closely 
examined, they will appear to have 
offered greater advantages to the 
Austrians than to the French; for 
Massena and Oudinot were beyond 
reach, and the Austrian army were 
sufficiently near to have struck col- 
lectively, either at Napoleon or Da- 
voust. But the Austrians, though 
they fought with the most distin- 
guished gallantry, were timid in re- 
solving ; constant defeat had deprived 
them of all confidence, while un- 
checked success had made the French 
enterprising ; and it was to the 
boldness and spirit of daring of the 
latter, and to no discoverable skill 
in their leader, that the advantages 
achieved on this occasion were due. 
Napoleon struck, and struck hard; 
his adversaries only parried, without 
attempting to return the blows, and, 
in such a contest, the most unskil- 
ful fencer will eventually overcome 
a master, while it is not very clear 
that the French had any absolute 
master to contend with. 

The country in which these ope- 
rations were carried on is of an un- 
dulating nature, without hills from 
which an extensive view can be ob- 
tained ; it is, besides, thickly wooded, 
and studded with villages and ham- 
lets, so that the strength and move- 
ments of troops can with difficult 
be discovered. General Thiery’s 
 seeagpee had, however, done their 

uty, and reported during the night 
that considerable forces were assem- 
bled in the woods round Abensberg. 
Whenattacked inthe morning, the ge- 
neral fell back, therefore, and, at first, 
in some sort of order, till the French 
cavalry, sweeping round his flank, 
and interruptin gthe retrograde moye- 
ment at Rohr, forced him to stand 
the fight. He was then hardly 
pr , but reinforcements, sent by 
the Archduke Lewis, and directed 
to the scene of combat by the sound 
of musketry, that rolled dimly 
— the forests, by fugitives and 
wounded stragglers, extricated him 
from peril, and enabled the torn, 
bleeding, and exhausted division, to 
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effect its retreat to Rottenberg, 
where, after a sharp struggle, the 
pursuit halted for the day. 

General Hiller and the Archduke 
Lewis, finding themselves separated 
from direct communication with the 
general-in-chief, thought only of re- 
tiring, and fell back to the Land- 
shut road accordingly. Placed im- 
mediately on the flank of Napoleon, 
his equals in strength, the wisdom of 
this retrograde movement may, per- 
haps, be doubted, when the losses, 
moral and physical, certain to attend 
a hurried retreat, are considered. 

The Archduke Charles, in expect- 
ation of the arrival of the fifth corps, 
and, strange to say, receiving no ac- 
counts of his left wing, had under- 
taken nothing further against Da- 
voust, and only detached Prince 
Lichtenstein to reduce Ratisbon. 
Assailed on both banks of the river, 
the town surrendered, with a garri- 
son of 3000 men. It was the only 
trophy gained by the Austrians 
during these operations, but it was 
one of vast importance, as it secured 
their retreat in case of disaster, and 
opened their communications with 
their two army corps on the left 
bank of the Danube. 

Where Napoleon moved in “his 
pride of place,” events marched ra- 
pidly, and the 21st was destined to 
become more disastrous to the Aus- 
trians than the 20th had been. At 
an early hour in the morning the 
French and Bavarians were already 
on the traces of the retiring enemy, 
who were soon discovered to be in 
no situation which could enable 
them to offer successful resistance. 
Landshut, on the Issar, was their 
principal depot; it was filled with 
stores and supplies, and the roads 
leading to the bridges were literally 
blocked up with carriages of every 
description, now hastening their re- 
treat across the stream. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that the re- 
tiring troops could make their way 
through this mass of helpless con- 
fusion, which the French discovering 
from the heights near Altdorff, 
quickly augmented, by attacking the 
rear of the columns. Carriages in 
their haste were overthrown, horses 
running masterless, tumbrils explod- 
ing, and shot and shells striking in 
the midst of the disordered rout, 
augmented the horrors of the scene. 
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General Hiller, who now commanded 
the left wing, had indeed posted 
some troops on the most defensible 
points leading to the bridges; they 
made for a time a stout resistance, 
but, borne back at last, and unable 
to destroy the bridges, they were 
followed into the very town by the 
omg enemy. A stern and stub- 

rn combat was now fought in the 
streets, crowded as they were with 
stores and wagons. ‘To augment the 
confusion, news arrived that Mas- 
sena’s advanced guard, which had 
crossed the river at Mossburg, was 
bearing down upon the left flank of 
the Austrians. Complete ruin seemed 
now to threaten them, but General 
Norman having forced back these new 
assailants, General Hiller was en- 
abled to withdvaw his troops from 
the town, and to effect his retreat 
unpursued, to Geisenhausen, a short 
distance from the scene of battle. 
The loss of the Austrians in this 
fatal affair amounted to sixty-one offi- 
cers, 5071 privates, killed, wounded, 
and taken; twenty-five pieces of 
artillery, a pontoon train, and large 
quantity of stores, also fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

Napoleon had hardly struck this 
severe blow against the left wing of 
his enemy, ere he countermarched, 
and turned against the Archduke 
Charles, even as he had former] 
turned from Quasdonowitch to a 
against Wurmser; as he vainly 
turned, in 1813 and 1814, from Blii- 
cher to Schwarzenberg, and from 
Schwarzenberg to Bliicher; and as 
he turned in his last of fields from 
the Prussians to the British. The 
very different results that attended 
these similar movements will help 
to shew that successful generalship 
is not necessarily great generalship ; 
and we shall find the blow, so de- 
cisively struck by Bliicher in 1815, 
twice aimed, though not struck, 
during the present campaign. 

Leaving Marshal Bessiere to fol- 
low Hiller, the emperor, on the 
morning of the 22d, took the road 
to Ratisbon, with eighty-one bat- 
talions of infantry and eighty squad- 
rons of cavalry. Circumstances, over 
which he could exercise no influ- 
ence, were facilitating the object of 
his march in their usual extraordinary 
manner. ‘The archduke, still ex- 
pecting the arrival of his left wing, 
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had remained on the defensive, while 
it was driven back and defeated at 
Landshut. Suspecting at last that 
some misfortune might have hap- 
ned, he resolved to assume the of- 
ensive on the morning of the 22d, 
but as the corps brought from the 
left bank of the Danube had made a 
long march, a rest of some hours was 
granted to the men, so that it was 
midday before the operation com- 
menced. The columns were moving 
towards Albach and Peising, to the 
north-west, at the very time when 
ruin was approaching from the south. 
Only the feeble corps of Prince 
Rosenberg was stationed near the 
Landshut road, to be in observation. 
As it had suffered during the pre- 
vious actions, it had now to sup- 
port the whole fury of the combat. 

About two o'clock, information ar- 
rived that heavy columns were ad- 
vancing towards Eggmiihl. Prince 
Rosenberg, seeing the danger of his 
position, made some hasty disposi- 
tion, and went in person to inform 
the archduke, who was with the 
troops marching to Albach, of the 
threatening state of affairs. The 
generalissimo ordered him not to 
stand the fight, but to fall back on 
Egglofsheim, an order that had be- 
come impracticable before it was 
issued. The French had followed 
the Austrian outposts without halt- 
ing, and had carried the village of 
Eggmiihl, defended only by a single 
battalion. 

The ever-watchful Davoust, in- 
formed by the firing that the em- 
peror had arrived, instantly attacked 
the right of Prince Rosenberg’s 
corps, consisting of four battalions, 
stationed in the woods of Leichling, 
and forced them to give way. Open 
ground was thus gained ; seventeen 
regiments of French cavalry ad- 
vanced, in one mighty mass, between 
the wood-crowned hills that bound 
this chequered plain. Twenty-four 
Austrian guns galled them severely, 
but did not arrest their progress. 
Fifteen squadrons ‘had as little suc- 
cess. They charged home upon the 
French cuirassiers in brave style, 
and long maintained one of the most 
stubborn cavalry combats ever fought, 
but were at last completely broken, 
and driven into the woods; half of 
the artillery fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. 
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Nor did the disasters of the day 
end here. The defeated troops, in- 
stead of finding infantry to support 
them at Egglofsheim, found only 
twelve squadrons of cuirassiers, who 
were soon after joined by the gallant 
Stuatterheim,* whose troops came 
here, for the third time, into action 
during the day. About 2000 Aus- 
trian horsemen were assembled on 
this point; four times the number 
of French paused before them. It 
was seven o'clock, the day was draw- 
ing to aclose, and it is possible that 
their steady countenance, without any 
forward movement, might have pre- 
vented the combat from being re- 
newed, but if arms were still to be 
appealed to, then the only chance of 
success depended on a prompt and 
decisive charge of the whole force 
before the enemy could develope 
himself. Neither plan was followed. 
A single regiment of Austrian cuiras- 
siers was sent forward to the attack ; 
the French received the onset with a 
fire of carbines, whilst their light ea- 
valry fell in upon the flanks of the 
assailants. From both sides regi- 
ment supported regiment, till the 
whole mass was again engaged in a 
wild cavalry melée, over which 
friendly night vainly cast her mantle 
of darkness, as the fury of the com- 
bat only ended with the total over- 
throw of the Austrians. All rushed 
towards the highroad, where pur- 
suers and pursued were soon mingled 
together in total disorder; on right, 
on left, in front and rear, the fight- 
ing was continued. The confusion 
and tumult were boundless, and a 
battalion of grenadiers, striving to 
effect their retreat, were completely 
ridden over by the contending par- 
ties. Prince Lichtenstein, falling in 
with a few fresh squadrons on the 
left flank of the French, arrested 
their further progress for the night. 
More exhausted by their long and 
rapid march than weakened by the 
combats, in which not one half of 
their number had been engaged, they 
halted in front of Egglofsheim. Of 
the infantry, only part of the corps 
of Lannes and Davoust, together 
with some of the Wirtenberg con- 
tingent, had fought ; but two cuiras- 
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sier divisions, and all the light ca- 
valry, had been e ed. 

On the side of the Austrians, ten 
and a half battalions, and twenty- 
nine squadrons of cavalry, had alone 
taken a share in the battle. For 
the small number of men engaged, 
the loss on the side of the Austrians 
was very severe. They had 3700 
men killed and wounded ; 1700 men, 
together with sixteen guns, were also 
taken by the enemy. The 20,000 
prisoners pretended to have been 
captured in this combat reduce them- 
selves, on the best authority, to fewer 
hundreds, even as the 18,000, as- 
serted to have been taken at Abens- 
berg, did not amount to a third of 
that number. On both occasions 
the French hardly fought against 
half the number of men they pre- 
tend to have captured. French his- 
torians, who have been too readily 
followed by the writers of other 
countries, have described the combat 
of Eggmiihl in a style of the most 
extravagant exaggeration, and repre- 
sented it as a great battle, in which 
myriads maneuvred on adverse parts 
with admirable skill, and contended 
with the most determined gallantry. 
No one will dispute the bravery of 
the troops engaged, or the vast re- 
sults of the action itself; but it is an 
evident sign of a bad cause when 
historians, and, above all, frankly 
avowed partisans, persist in these 
unworthy exaggerations. These 
writers wished to make Napoleon 
great, and the conclusion naturally 
drawn from their misrepresentations 
is that they had recourse to fiction, 
eonscious that truth could not effect 
their object. 

The heavy losses sustained in these 
actions, as well as in the various 
minor combats that cannot be de- 
tailed here, mduced the archduke to 
relinquish his intention of fighting a 
battle on the right bank of the 
Danube. During the night. the 
troops began to retire across the 
bridge of Ratisbon, while, to facili- 
tate the retrograde movement, a pon- 
toon bridge was, at the same time, 
thrown over the stream a little be- 
low the town. At daybreak the 
passage commenced here also, and 


* The historian of the campaign, and the only real cavalry officer, perbaps, that 
appeared in the field during the long wars that arose out of the French revolution. 
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thirty-six squadrons of cavalry, 
drawn up in the wide plain et 
the city, long concealed the opera- 
tion from the French. Between 
eight and nine o'clock, however, 
Napoleon’s cuirassiers, preceded by 
swarms of light horsemen, advanced 
to the onset; they greatly outnum- 
bered their adversaries, but did not 
intimidate them; and another long 
and severe cavalry struggle, which 
was terminated only by the com- 
plete exhaustion of the parties, here 
took place. On both sides the ca- 
valry lost about 1000 men, but the 
French had been prevented from ob- 
serving the bridge of boats till all 
but the last division had passed the 
river. They then discovered it and 
instantly brought guns to bear upon 
the retiring foe ; but though a num- 
ber of men were killed and wounded 
by the fire, the opportunity for 
striking a blow was lost. The troops 
eff their retreat, and then set 
fire to the bridge. 

The cavalry who had so bravely 
maintained the ground against vastl 
superior numbers, now fell back 
through Ratisbon, against which the 
French brought artillery to bear. 
The town was soon in flames, but all 
attempts to force the gates failed. 
Towards evening, however, a breach 
was discovered in the old rampart, 
that formed the only defence of the 
place. It was instantly assaulted, 
but without success, till the brave 
Lannes, seeing column after column 
give way, placed himself at the head 
of the troops, and calling out, “I 
will shew you that your master is 
still a grenadier!” led them on to 
the attack. ‘The defence was as ob- 
stinate as the onset was resolute, but 
the Austrians, borne back, were at 
last forced to give way, and, after a 
sanguinary combat in the streets, 
during which the greatest part of the 
garrison was either killed, wounded, 
or taken, the town was carried. 

It was during the cavalry com- 
bat in the morning that Napoleon 
was struck on the foot by a spent 
carbine ball, which only occasioned 
a slight contusion. “The rumour,” 
says Pelet, “that the emperor was 
wounded spread rapidly to a dis- 
tance; the soldiers assembled from 
all parts, the infantry man left his 
fascines, the horseman his horse, and, 
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notwithstanding the guns of the ene- 
my, who directed their balls towards 
this immense group, 15,000 men 
instantly surrounded their father.” A 
father, indeed, who sacrificed his 
children by whole hecatombs at the 
blood-steeped shrine of the Moloch 
= of war! 

he fate of the contest was now 
decided, and gloom and despondenc 
suppressed the brilliant hopes which 
the rising of Austria had excited in 
so many lands. The vanquished 
had lost 50,000 men and 100 
pieces of artillery during these dis- 
astrous operations, and yet this heavy 
loss was the least they had sustained ; 
their lossin moral courage andchecked 
enthusiasm was greater still; high 
courage and gallantry were displayed 
in many a subsequent field, but the 
confidence of nations, cabinets, and 
commanders, was completely broken, 
and the old saying, that “ resistance 
to Napoleon was ee again 
began to be heard in all classes. 
The influence which had been de- 
rived from the Spanish contest lost 
its power, and even the gleam of 
sunshine which arose from the vic- 
tories of Aspern was never able to 
dispel the darkness occasioned by the 
fatal events of Eggmiihl and Abens- 
berg. 

A small corps having been detached 
to follow the Austrians in their re- 
treat, the emperor, on the 24th, re- 
viewed the troops under his immediate 
command and distributed rewards to 
the men and officers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in battle. It 
was here that he first instituted he- 
reditary baronies and knighthoods 
with reversionary dotations, from 
four thousand to twelve hundred 
francs a-year. “ At the head of every 
regiment he called in a loud voice 
for the most deserving officers and 
soldiers. The parties were presented 
by the superior. officers, but every 
one was allowed to come forward to 
demand justice and urge his right. 
Napoleon alone decided, and it often 
happened that the humblest soldier 
gained his cause before this judge, 
who wished to secure the rights of 
all.” In bestowing these rewards 
the emperor sometimes struck the 
honoured party gently on the cheek 
with the back of his hand, saying, 
“ I create thee a baron,” or “ knight,” 
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as the case might be.* And never, 
indeed, were gallant deeds of arms so 
splendidly rewarded as by Napoleon. 

is liberality was not confined to 
marshals, princes, and men of high 
degree, it extended to the humblest 
soldier in the ranks, who knew that 
bravery and daring would give him 
a claim to wealth and distinction, 
and acted accordingly. And those 
who know how inflammable are the 
materials of which the human heart 
is composed, how much men will do 
and dare for distinction, for a word 
or smile of approbation from those 
whom they honour and respect, will 
at once see the mighty advantage 
this boundless power of conferring 
rewards gave Napoleon over all the 
adversaries against whom he had to 
contend. It was this power which 
formed the strong point of his whole 
system of tactics and strategy, and it 
may be termed part of the science ; 
the conscription formed the rest, and 
exactly as the sources of both di- 
minished, so also did his greatness 
and glory. We shall see presently 
whence were derived the means of 
supplyin these countless and mag- 
nificent donations. 

The Archduke Charles had fallen 
back towards the Bohemian frontier, 
and assembled his army at Cham, 
where he gave them some rest; and 
when Napoleon, following the right 
bank of the Danube directed his 
march towards Vienna, the Austrian 
a strove to anticipate 

im and save the capital, by march- 
ing on the left bank of the river. 
Both commanders have been blamed 
for their conduct on this occasion. 
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Napoleon, it is said, should have fol- 
lowed and completed the destruction 
of the Austrian army, instead of al- 
lowing them to gather strength and 
again balance the fate of the war in 
the plains of Aspern and Wagram. 
Others maintain that the archduke, 
when he had assembled 90,000 men 
at Cham, a few days after the battle 
of Eggmiihl, ought to have advanced 
and fallen on the rear corps of the 
French as soon as they should have 
moved on towards the capital. These 
views may not be altogether void of 
accuracy, but the examination of the 

uestions would exceed our limits. 
The result justified Napoleon, though 
he afterwards acknowledged to Baron 
Whinisshen that he had committed 
an error. 

At all events, a movement across 
the Danube might at this moment 
have been attended with serious dan- 

er. General Hiller, not finding 
himself pursued after the battle of 
Landshut, concluded that the main 
body of the French army had turned 
towards Ratisbon, and very properly 
thought it his duty, therefore, to 
make an effort to assist his chieftain. 
He recrossed the Inn and advanced 
against the enemy, who being little 
prepared for the movement, were 
taken at unawares and defeated at, 
Neiimark with considerable _ loss. 
Tidings of the events at Ratisbon ar- 
riving next day, the retrograde 
movement had to be resumed. This 
retreat would not appear to have 
been particularly well conducted, as 
half measures and plans, as hastily 
formed as abandoned, marked every 
stage, thus augmenting the evils to 


* «Tt was on this occasion,” says Pelet, ‘‘ that the emperor on creating a soldier 
y P g 


a knight inquired his name. ‘ You ought to know it well,’ replied the man. 


so?’ 


*‘ How 


‘It was I who in the desert of Syria, and in the moment of the most press- 


ing want, relieved you with a water melon.’ Napoleon instantly recognised him. ‘I 


make 


ou,’ he said, ‘a knight with a dotation of twelve hundred francs a-year.’ 


* Good sire ——’ ‘ What will you do with the money?’ ‘ Drink it with my comrades 


to your health, that Heaven may long preserve your life, which is so necessary to us 
all.’” We give the anecdote that we may not be accused of purposely overlooking 
it, and because it is mentioned by so respectable an author as Pelet, who does not, 
however, ager to have been present, aud probably was not, as Massena’s division, 
to which he belonged, was already on the march to Staubingen. The story is, no 
doubt, within the range of possibility, but is evidently a fabrication nevertheless. The 
general of an army which has artillery and ammunition in its train is not exactly 
like ‘a weary cailoaae of the desert,’ dependent on chance relief. He cannot, in- 
deed, look after the contents of his own canteen, baving other matters to attend to ; 
but he has, on that very account, plenty of people about head-quarters whose duty it 
is to care for these necessary comforts, and who, having both means, and authority, 
and individual interest, besides zeal, take good care that they shall not be neglected. 
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which every retreat performed be- 
fore an advancing enemy is necessarily 
liable. At one time the archduke 
proposed to recross the Danube and 
join General Hiller on the right 
bank; at another he intended to 
cross the stream in rear of the French 
army, and thus take the enemy in 
reverse ; but neither of these projects 
was acted upon, and the preparations 
for carrying theminto effect retarded, 
to some extent at least, the progress 
which the army made in the direc- 
tion of the capital. 

The effect of these uncertain mea- 
sures was severely felt in the action 
of Ebelsberg, the most obstinately 
contested of all those which were 
fought during this short war. The 
retreat of the Austrians had not been 
pressed, and yet when, on the morn- 
ing of the 3d May, they reached the 
banks of the Traun, they found the 
avenues leading to the bridge so 
completely obstructed by carts, 
wagons, and carriages of every de- 
scription, that the time to destroy the 
bridge was lost before the retiring 
troops had fairly cleared it. Massena, 
who commanded the pursuing corps, 
pressed hard upon the Austrians, 
and a Colonel Cohorn, at the head of 
his regiment, passed the bridge and 
entered the gate along with them. 

Corps followed corps, and the small 
town was soon in possession of the 
bold assailants ; but parties of Aus- 
trians rallied in the churchyard, the 
market, and the ruins of an old cas- 
tle. From the former posts they 
were dislodged after the most va- 
liant efforts; but time had been 
gained, the defeated had re-formed, 
and after a murderous combat the 
French were driven back to the very 
gate. Before it could be closed a 
fresh division arrived, and the com- 
bat had to be fought over again. 
The French once more obtained pos- 
session of the town, and were again 
forced to give way, and this second 
overthrow was attended with so 
heavy a loss that General Hiller was 
strongly urged to follow it up and 
complete the defeat of the enemy. 
This he declined, and as some divi- 
sions of French cavalry had already 
turned his left wing, he retired from 
the combat, in which a third only of 
his troops had taken a part. For 
the numbers engaged the slaughter 
was dreadful, nearly 6000 men had 
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been killed and wounded in the 
streets of a town that had not so 
many hundred inhabitants. Never 
had war presented a more frightful 
spectacle; heaps of slain gathered 
together in this narrow space, bodies 
blackened by fire and half consumed 
amid the burning fragments of 
houses, the maimed and wounded 
crawling from beneath the ruins and 
imploring with maddening shrieks to 
be removed beyond the reach of the 
flames, formed a scene that appalled 
the men who had so long been fami- 
liar with sights of horror, and even 
Napoleon is said to have shrunk 
from the havoc he had occasioned. 

Though the Austrians left the 
field it was not without trophies ; 
they had taken three eagles and 
1400 prisoners. About 2000 cap- 
tives had fallen into the hands of the 
French. It would almost seem as if 
the fierceness engendered by this 
combat had continued to cling to the 
hearts of the soldiers who fought it, 
for at every subsequent stage of the 
march hamlets and villages were 
given to the flames, both parties ac- 
cusing each other of the wanton 
cruelty. 

General Hiller having crossed the 
Danube at Mantern and joined the 
Archduke Charles, the road to Vi- 
enna was left open to Napoleon, who 
hurried on to gain that important 
prize. He was riding between Mar- 
shal Lannes and Berthier, when the 
guide pointed out the Castle of 
Diernstein, once the prison of our 

allant king Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Vapoleon halted, and, gazing on the 
ruins, said, “ IIe, too, had warred in 
Palestine and Syria. Le was more 
fortunate than we were at Acre ; but 
not braver than you, my gallant 
Lannes. Ie had defeated the great 
Saladin, yet hardly touched the soil 
of Europe before he fell into the 
power of men who were not his 
equals, and was sold to an emperor 
by a Duke of Austria, who is only 
known in history by that act of 
cruelty. But his subjects made great 
sacrifices for his deliverance.” After 
a pause he continued, “ Yet such 
were those times of barbarism that 
folly represents as so beautiful. The 
father sacrificed his children, the wife 
her husband, the soldier his general, 
and the subject his sovereign, all 
openly and without disguise, from 
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the mere thirst of gold and power. 
How much are these times now im- 
proved, how much progress civilisa- 
tion has made. You have seen kings 
and emperors in my power, and I 
have demanded of them neither ran- 
som nor sacrifices derogatory to their 
honour.” 

We cannot altogether agree in the 
views here advanced by the imperial 
speaker. No one has, we believe, 
— the dark ages as very “ beau- 
tiful,” but the chivalrous feelings 
and institutions held in honour dur- 
ing the period of which Napoleon 
was speaking have been entitled 
to deserved praise, for they consti- 
tuted the best auxiliaries of civili- 
sation, and helped more than any 
other cause we can discover to have 
been in action, to soften the man- 
ners of the age and pave the way 
for letters, learning, and general im- 

rovement. That in many cases 

nights and nobles partook of the 
barbarism of the times in which they 
lived is true—there are, no doubt, 
noble barbarians even in our own 
time ; but the spirit of chivalry was 
eminently of an ennobling tendency, 
and no country has yet emerged 
from darkness in which knighthood 
was unknown. Orders of chivalry 
may be, and probably are, out of 
date, even as monastic institutions 
are, notwithstanding the vast benefits 
they conferred on society. But it is 
one of the evil signs of our time that 
the high feelings and lofty senti- 
ments out of which chivalry arose, 
and which it fostered in return, 
should be slighted and scoffed at in 
favour of what is termed the “ supe- 
rior wisdem of an enlightened age,” 
though that wisdom would have been 
more distinctly shewn had it added 
to knowledge and civilisation the 
chivalrous sentiments to which they 
were due; for a time must come to 
which our age will be what the dark 
ages are to us,and when we shail 
not, like our bmn have re- 
deeming chivalry to fall back upon. 

There was besides some little for- 
getfalness displayed in Napoleon's 
speech. He never had kings and 
emperors in his power, except under 
the safeguard of flags of truce and 
of the very civilisation of which he 
speaks, and this safeguard, which no 

hristian prince had violated in mo- 
dern times was violated by the Ti- 
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berius of Bayonne. Charles V. 
threw himself without permit, pass- 
port, or invitation, on the loyalty and 
generosity of his enemy, Francis I., 
and had no cause to repent the rash- 
ness of his step ; Charles XII. trusted 
to his vanquished adversary Augus- 
tus II. and was respected in his mis- 
fortunes by the Turks themselves ; 
but Napoleon respected no one, and 
imprisoned even an aged prince and 
prelate, the very head of his reli- 
gion. 

On the 10th May the French ar- 
rived before Vienna. The old, or 
central portion of the city was still 
surrounded by a good bastioned and 
stone-faced rampart, the same which 
had resisted the Turks in 1683, and 
was fully capable of making some 
defence. Bri the extensive suburbs, 
which form by far the greater part 
of the capital, reach to the very 
glacis of the works, and were pro- 
tected only by an unflanked wall, too 
feeble to resist the fire of artillery 
and far too extensive to be occupied 
unless by an army. As an assailant 
in possession of these suburbs can 
commence operations and erect bat- 
teries within pistol-shot of the body 
of the place, it was only by burning 
them down that the city could be 
rendered defensible as a fortress, and 
to this extremity it was not intended 
to resort. ‘The suburbs were aban- 
doned to the French, and the garri- 
son, consisting of about 10,000 men, 
commanded by the Archduke Maxi- 
mnilian, retired within the main ram- 
parts. Having refused to surrender, 
twenty howitzers, sheltered by the 
houses of the suburbs, soon opened 
upon the city. The often-repeated 
assertion that the Archduchess Marie 
Louise remained at Vienna in conse- 
quence of ill health, and that Napo- 
leon, informed of the circumstance, 
eaused the fire of the artillery to 
spare the palace, is only one of the 
thousand idle tales invented to hon- 
our the man in whose favour truth 
could say so little. During the night 
troops were thrown over the narrow 
arm of the Danube that separates the 
Island of the Prater from the right 
bank ; and the garrison, seeing their 


* communication thus threatened, and 


believing that they could not hold 
out till the arrival of the Archduke 
Charles, who was still at the distance 
of two marcies, retired during the 
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following night, destroying the brid 
as they fell back and leaving only 
a few hundred men to secure the 
gates and capitulate on the morning 
of the 13th, when it was given over 
to the French. 

The enmity of the people towards 
the invaders was not, it seems, dis- 

uised. “Their patriotism,” says 

elet, “even that of the women, 
broke out in many demonstrations, 
and it was easy to perceive the 
changes which the intrigues of the 
coalition had produced since the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz.” The idea that 
it required the intrigues of coalitions 
to excite the patriotism of the Aus- 
trians is neither flattering to that 
brave and generous people, nor is it 
very noble in itself ; but it is perfectly 
consistent with the views adopted by 
the worshippers of Napoleon, who 
would willingly have it believed that 
all enmity against their idol was the 
result of unworthy and criminal 
machinations. It would almost seem 
as if Napoleon himself had enter- 
tained some idea of the sort, for his 
proclamation to the army after the 
capture of Vienna breathes the very 
extravagance of hatred to the impe- 
rial family. “Soldiers,” it says, 
“these landwhers, these general .. 
vies, these ramparts, created by the 
impotent rage of the princes of the 
house of Lorraine, have not sustained 
your looks. These princes have 
abandoned their capital, not like 
honourable soldiers, yielding to the 
fortunes of war, but like perjured 
men pursued by their own remorse. 
In flying from Vienna their farewell 
to its inhabitants has been murder 
andincendiarism. Like Medea, they 
have butchered their children, even 
with their own hands.” It is really 
not easy to see what rational object 
could be gained by rhapsodies of this 
kind, which were as little creditable 
to the taste as to the judgment of 
the author. 

The loss of Vienna was a heavy 
blow to the Austrians; the vast mi- 
litary stores its arsenals contained 
went to strengthen the hands of the 
Freneh, the moral effect tended also 
to deepen the gloom already pre- 
vailing, and the loss of the capital 
deprived the archduke of a bridge- 
head on the right of the Danube and 
of the power of operating on both 
banks of the stream, and of selecting 
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a battle-field whence he could retire 
with perfect safety in case of reverse. 
As a military post Vienna was al- 
most invaluable at this moment, and 
yet it does not appear that any great 
effort was made to save it, for the 
Austrian ariny had a shorter march 
to perform than the French, and as 
the place held out for three days 
it gave them this additional time 
over their adversaries. We have 
been induced to think that the fear 
of bringing ruin on the ancient capi- 
tal of his house may have influenced 
the imperial commander on this oc- 
casion ; it is, at least, our only me- 
thod of solving the difficulty. 

The Austrian army moving on the 
other side of the Danube had arrived 
opposite to Vienna, and the destruc- 
tion of the bridges rendered it neces- 
sary that others should be constructed 
to enable the invaders to advance 
against the foc. The valuable stores 
found in the arsenals facilitated the 
work, and the number of islands 
formed by the river rendered the un- 
dertaking comparatively easy. Ne- 
vertheless, the attempt to cross at 
Nussdorf failed; but a second was 
more successful. Nor was any effort 
made to impede it, the archduke 
having resolved to allow the French 
to pass and to fall upon them before 
they could gather strength for effici- 
ent resistance. 

Three miles below Vienna the 
Danube forms a large island of se- 
veral miles in circumference, called 
the Isle of Lobau ; it is partially co- 
vered with wood and separated from 
the left bank by an arm of the river 
not more than 150 yards in breadth. 
Here the French established their 
place of arms, and having joined it 
to the right bank, began on the 19th 
to throw bridges over to the main- 
land. These were finished next day, 
and a a part of the army bein 
assembled on the island commen 
filing across the bridges, takin, = 
as they arrived on the Marchfeld, a 
wide and open plain many miles in 
extent, and on which arms had be- 
fore decided the fate of the house of 
Austria. The village of Esslingen 
formed the right, that of Aspern the 
left, of the position which the French 
took up on entering the plain; the 
former is a few hundred yards dis- 
tant from the river, the latter close 
to its banks ; they are almost a mile 
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and a half asunder, but connected b 
a straight and level road. Like all 
the aie in this part of the coun- 
try, they are of stone, strongly and 
massively built. At Essling a large 
peegees store, several stories in 
height, formed almost a citadel, and 
in both villages the church and 
churchyards offered posts of strength. 
On right, on left, and in front, the 
ground was perfectly open and suited 
to the action of all arms; in rear 
some wood and a few slight embank- 
ments, constructed by the peasantry 
to secure the adjoining fields from 
the floods of winter, now served to 
cover the bridges and protect the re- 
treat in case of disaster. 

From the Bisamberg, a steep hill 
opposite Vienna, the Austrians had 
observed the works carried on in the 
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Isle of Lobau, and were thus directed 
to the very point where the French 
intended to cross the river. The 
Archduke Charles, therefore, as- 
sembled his army in the plain, the 
troops as they arrived inion st 
behind the villages of Gerardsdorf 
and Souring, concealed from the 
enemy by the swelling ground that 
interposed between them : and swarms 
of light cavalry kept the French 
reconnoitring parties at a distance. 
At an hour after noon on the 21st, 
all being prepared, the Austrian 
army, formed in five columns and 
consisting of 75,000 men with 288 
pieces of artillery, broke up from 
their position and moved on to the 
attack. 

The troops were in the highest 
possible spirits, and the loud exult- 
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ing shouts with which they received 
the order to advance against the 
enemy flew rapidly along the whole 
line. Eager to avenge their pre- 
vious reverses, the open plain now 
gave a promise of a fair fight ; and, 
as the columns marched in sight of 
each other, every soldier could con- 
vince himself that _ rt and aid 
were ready at hand. | felt assured 
of success, and Victory readily smiles 
on those who strike bravely home in 
reliance of her favours. As the 
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Austrians had almost six miles to 
march, it was four o'clock before the 
action commenced, and, as the French 
bridges had been finished for nearly 
twenty-four hours, it seems strange 
that they had only (if we believe 
their statements) 37,000 men, of 
whom 9000 were cavalry, assembled 
in the field. They were thus far 
inferior to their adversaries, but the 
ground and villages gave them some 
advantage ; reinforcements were ar- 
riying, and, above all, they were the 
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spoiled children of Victory ; and the 
stubborn resistance which they here 
offered to superior numbers proved 
them well worthy of the high fame 
they had acquired. 

he first attack fell on the village 
of Aspern, where stood Massena with 
the left of the French army; it was 
taken, but soon recaptured, and con- 
tinued to the last the scene of the 
most obstinate combat. The Aus- 
trians, gradually encircling the 
French position, assailed Essling in 
like manner; but here fortune was 
against them, and though they fre- 
quently pushed into the village, the 
could never maintain their ground, 
and the store-house already men- 
tioned resisted every effort. As yet 
the battle raged only on the wings, 
the centres were not engaged, the 
artillery only maintaining a heav 
fire along the whole front of bot 
armies. ‘The shot of 200 guns con- 
centrated upon the masses of the 
French, between Aspern and Essling, 
occasioned dreadful ravages in their 
ranks, and rendered some decisive 
step necessary. Twelve regiments of 
heavy cavalry, principally cuirassiers, 
advanced against the centre of the 
Austrians: the German horsemen 
gave way before the mighty onrush, 
the guns were withdrawn, but the 
infantry, formed in squares, stood 
their ground, and foiled all the attacks 
of this mass of bold but unskilful 
cavalry, who, forgetful that they 
were placed on horseback to avail 
themselves of the strength and im- 
pulse of their horses, charged at a 
trot and in column; the rear men 
driving on the foremost, exposing 
themselves by their slow movements 
to the continued fire of the infantry, 
and effecting nothing by their ill. 
directed gallantry. Not a single 
Austrian square was broken, but the 
assailants fell in numbers; pressing 
through the intervals between the 
—, they were fired upon from 
all directions ; steeds and riders went 
down before the ceaseless roll of 
musketry ; ranks were broken, order 
was lost, and, charged in this state of 
_ confusion by the Austrian cavalry, 
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they were thrown back upon their 
own infantry, who sh in the 
defeat. No better success attended 
a second attack, made by the French 
cavalry on the left of the Austrians, 
who, relieved from these threatening 
assaults, renewed their efforts against 
the villages; and when the atte 
ended, part of Aspern was in their 

ssion, but Essling remained in 
the hands of the invaders. Night 
had closed upon the combatants ; but 
it came without its accompaniments 
of darkness and silence, and brought 
no rest to the exhausted soldier; for 
the flames of the burning villages 
cast a wild light on the scene of car- 
nage, and the scattered fire of mus- 
ketry, which never ceased entirely, 
forced the troops to be constantly on 
the alert. 

Dawn broke at last: though night 
had given little rest to the armies, it 
had effected a great change in their 
relative strength, and turned the 
scale of numbers completely in fa- 
vour of the French. With the re- 
inforcements received,* nearly 80,000 
men had now crossed the river; and 
though many of these had already 
fallen, the loss of the Austrians had 
also been severe, and they had no 
assistance to expect. A reserve con- 
sisting of sixteen battalions of grena- 
diers was the only corps which had 
not yet fought. 

A a of the village of Aspern 
was the only advantage gained by 
the aid of vastly superior numbers ; 
and now the battle was to be fought 
over again, with a diminished ay. 
against greatly augmented foes. It 
was a gallant resolve that prompted 
the imperial prince to renew the 
combat under such inauspicious cir- 
cumstances; but once engaged, he 
held firm to his purpose, trusting 
that the moral courage and confidence 
which his troops had acquired by the 
previous battle, in which the ad- 
vantages had been on their side, 
would more than counterbalance the 
increased numbers of the enemy : the 
result fully justified the determina- 
tion. At four o’clock in the morn- 
ing the battle opened by an attack 


* These were the Guards, seven battalions of the troops of Baden, Oudinot’s 
army corps, sixteen squadrons of the Cuirassiers of Nansouty, the divisions of Du. 


mont and St. Hilaire, 


The Austrians received no reinforcements. 


One division 


remained at the Bisamberg, one was opposite Lintz, and an army corps had been 


detached into Bohemia. 
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of the Imperial Guard on the Austrian 
part of mere These yet uncon- 
quered soldiers of a victorious army 
were at first successful, the western 
part of the village was carried, but 
only to be retaken along with the 
rtion the French had hitherto 
eld. Again Massena brought his 
troops to the charge, was again vic- 
torious, to be again defeated. Shot 
and shells fell fast amid the burnin 
ruins, and the avenues were heape 
with the slain of both parties. In 
and around the village the slaughter 
continued the whole day; the church, 
churchyard, the very steeple, became 
scenes of combat ; every street, house, 
and wall, was fought for; carts and 
harrows became defences, and were 
turned into barricades. ‘The victors 
on one point were the vanquished 
on another, and were often taken in 
reverse and turned when they thought 
themselves on the point of achievin 
decided success : it seemed as if deat. 
was to be the only permanent pos- 
sessor of this long-disputed post. 

While the contest thus raged around 
the villages, Napoleon directed a fierce 
attack on the very centre of the 
Austrians, intending to cut their 
army in two. Under a heavy fire of 
artillery the French infantry, formed 
in punpest columns, advanced rapidly 
into the plain; and their cavalry, 
breaking through the intervals, 
threw themselves on the Austrian 
masses. But the assailed stood firm ; 
and the Austrian horsemen, under 
Prince Lichtenstein, taking advan- 
tage of the disorder occasioned in the 
French ranks by the fire of the 
squares, assailed them in their turn. 
All arms now came fast into action ; 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, were 
engaged, and the combat raged fiercely 
along the whole line. hundred 
battles had been fought on the March- 
feld, but never had its soil been so 
deeply saturated with blood as on 
this terrible day. 

The gallant Lannes, the Achilles 
of the army, directed the French; 
wherever the action was fiercest, 
there the Archduke Charles en- 
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couraged the Austrians. The regi- 
ment of Zach, oppressed by superior 
foes, was shaken and forced back, 
the generous prince seizing the 
standard of the corps, again led them 
forward to the fray. All his aides- 
de-camp fell around him; but, in 
the midst of this destructive fire, his 
presence continued to infuse new 
ardour into the troops ; and whatever 
we may think of some of the general’s 
measures during this short campaign, 
we are bound to admit that the 
heroism of the soldier could not be 
surpassed. 

It was eleven o'clock, the loss on 
both sides had been enormous, and 
no advantage had been gained by 
cither party. But the French had 
failed to break the centre of the line. 
All their troops had been engaged, 
and, as the bridge over the main 
branch of the Danube had given 
way, they had no reinforcements to 
expect, and the boasted genius of 
their leader, depending solely on the 
pressure of masses, could supply no 
remedy. They began to fall back ; 
but retired without being broken, 
and in a manner worthy of their high 
character. Nor was the pursuit close, 
as the Austrians only followed with 
artillery, the ready fire of which 
augmented in exact pregention as the 
circle within which the French masses 
retired gradually narrowed.* As- 
pern was taken, and from that direc- 
tion also the fire began to pour in 
upon the closely-compressed num- 
bers of the foe ; but Essling resisted 
all efforts: six times it was attacked 
during the day, and as often were 
the assailants forced to give up what- 
ever portions of the ruins they had 
gained in the struggle. The Austrian 
grenadiers were preparing for a 
seventh onset, when the archduke 
sent orders to desist from all further 
attempts. The fire of artillery on 
the French, cooped up within the 
narrow ground to the left of Essling, 
was maintained till nine o’clock at 
night, when the battle ceased along 
the whole line. Napoleon now with- 
drew the army into the Isle of Lo- 


* “ The idea,” says General Valentine, in his excellent account of this campaign, 
“ of throwing a whole army back upon a river and then cutting them to pieces, is 
entirely at variance with the nature of modern arms and of the modern science of 


” 


war: 


A full acknowledgment, we should think, of the insufficiency of modern arms 


and of the feebleness of the modern science of war. 
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bau; Massena covered their retreat, 
and before morning all the remnants 
of the foiled host were assembled in 
their wave-girt citadel. Napoleon, 
with Berthier and some followers, 
passed in a boat to the right bank ; 
and his admirers, as if to shew that 
there is but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, have compared this 

e of a calm, waveless river, to 
iam attempt to cross the storm- 
raised Adriatic in a wretched fishing- 
skiff ! 

The Austrians acknowledged to 
have had 20,000 men killed and 
wounded in this memorable action ; 
Napoleon, with the shameless dis- 
regard of truth which marked his 
whole career, stated the loss of the 
French at 4100; though it must 
have been far greater than that of 
their enemies, owing to the concen- 
trated fire poured in upon them 
during the whole of the afternoon, 
and which they had but feeble means 
of returning. The best German ac- 
counts say, that 27,000 wounded 
French were received in the hospitals 
of Vienna and of the surrounding 
villages, and that 7000 of their slain 
were buried on the field : 2000 pri- 
soners, three guns, and 3000 cuirasses, 
formed the slender trophies of victory 
which the Austrians could produce. 
On the part of the French, Marshal 
Lannes, Generals St. Hilaire, D’Es- 
pagne, and Pouzet, were slain. 

the number of killed and maimed 
on the side of the French was not 
acknowledged in the official state- 
ment, still less was the inhuman 
manner confessed in which a number 
of the unhappy sufferers were treated 
after the battle. Cooped up within 
the narrow limits of the Isle of 
Lobau, the army was in want of pro- 
visions, medicines, and medical at- 
tendance; and, frightful to relate, 
numbers of the wounded — those 
whose cases were deemed hopeless — 
were, while yet living, thrown into 
the Danube! Capefigue states the 
fact on the highest authority, thus 
shewing that the principle which 
suggested the poisoning of the sick 
at Jaffa, still held full sway in the 
mind of him who conceived the bar- 
barous project ! 

Napoleon accounts for his want of 
success on this occasion, by the de- 
struction of the bridge over the main 
arm of the Danube, the news of 
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which obliged him to retire at the 
very moment when the Austrians 
were beaten and already falling back. 
The destruction of the bridge is cer- 
tain; the swelling of the ube, 
and some boats filled with stones 
which the Austrians had launched 
down the stream, had broken it in 
several places and carried away some 
of the vessels of which it was com- 
posed ; but this would have been a 
far better reason for following up 
success, for securing safety by strik- 
ing down a half-vanquished enemy, 
than for retiring. To retreat was to 
yield the victory, and to encourage 
foes who, if more enterprising, might, 
ene, have become dangerous. 
f, on the contrary, the Austrians had 
only been driven back and forced 
from the field, the bridge might haye 
been repaired in a couple of days, 
and the advance been continued. As 
it was, nearly two months were re- 
quired, dangerous chances had to be 
encountered, and another long and 
closely-contested action to be fought 
before the failure of Aspern could 
be retrieved. 

To enter into a critical examina- 
tion of the conduct of the commanders 
in the battle would necessarily exceed 
our limits; but speaking briefly, we 
should say that the Austrians, in con- 
stantly directing their efforts against 
the villages, had ill chosen their 
points of attack, though in perfect 
conformity with the practice of mo- 
dern times. ‘These posts were strong, 
and though their capture would no 
doubt have aided the achievement of 
victory — would, perhaps, have in- 
sured it, were not objects in them- 
selves, but only the means of obtain- 
ing the victory, which was the object ; 
and this might, we think, have been 
more directly struck for, particularl 
on the first day, by a direct attac 
on the French centre, where there 
were no stone walls to check the 
assailants. This would have brought 
the combat to a speedy issue; and 
the villages which could have little 
influenced the result, particularly if 
masked or threatened, would neces- 
sarily have fallen to the victors of 
the day. 

Napoleon trusted in this battle, 
as in all others, to the mere pressure 
of masses, and was vanquished as 
soon as the direct onset of his brave 
troops failed, for his genius supplied 
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noremedy. Nor was he able, indeed, 
to do justice to the gallantry of his 
soldiers. A great part of the battle 
consisted of charges, made by the 
French cavalry on the squares of 
Austrian infantry, and always with 
the same ill success,—the natural con- 
sequence of the want of skill on the 
part of the troops as well as on the 
part ofa chieftain, who was naturall 
answerable for the skill of his sol- 
diers. On level ground, no modern 
infantry, unskilful marksmen and 
unprovided with arms fit for close 
combat, can resist a compact charge 
of bold and resolute cavalry, who, 
regardless of the single volley to 
which they are ex , Tush in upon 
the foes with the full speed and im- 
pulse of their horses; but the mo- 
ment speed is slackened, defeat is 
certain, for a slow advance not only 
gives the infantry time to augment 
their fire, but it gives them confidence 
also, whilst the additional number of 
men and horses noe down by 
the musketry, naturally augments 
confusion among the assailants. 
Besides, we do not find that on any 
occasion during these sanguinary 
days, Napoleon evinced sufficient 
skill to combine the action of in- 
fantry or artillery with that of the 
cavalry he was so constantly hurling 
on against the Austrian squares. 
While formed in mass to resist the 
charge of cavalry, the infantry could 
offer only a helpless and almost 

ive mark to the fire of hostile 
infantry, and would be certain to 
fall beneath the sabres of the first 
horsemen, who, bursting through 
the intervals of that fire, should dash 
in upon them. The same would be 
the case with infantry under a close 
and heavy fire of artillery, though 
of all this Napoleon seems to have 
known nothing. 

The Austrians have been greatly 
blamed for not following up the ad- 
vantage they had gained; but their 
success was rather that of a well- 
parried blow, than of decided victory, 
and it is not very certain what they 
could have effected. Their loss had 
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been very considerable; an attack 
upon the Lobau was, of course, en- 
tirely out of the question, and though 
they might, perhaps, by crossing the 
Danube above Vienna, or at Pres- 
burg before the communication with 
the island was restored, have fallen 
upon the French divisions left isolated 
on the right bank of the river; it 
was only on an exact knowledge of 
the situation of the enemy that such 
an operation could have been hazard- 
ed, and this knowledge it is not likely 
that they possessed. Massena said, 
indeed, “ that if he had commanded 
the Austrians, the whole ofthe French 
army would have been taken.” The 
speech, though not complimentary 
to his chieftain, may be true ; for the 
French marshal could hardly fail to 
know the nature of his own position ; 
but the time has long passed when 
the assertions of these men were re- 
ceived as oracular dicta. In his 
letters to the Archduke John, the 
— frequently says that 

e intends to make an offensive 
movement, but of what nature is 
never mentioned, nor was any thing 
undertaken. Ample time and verge 
enough was thus allowed Napoleon 
to collect all his disposable forces for 
another and more decisive blow. 

This battle of Aspern is the first of 
a long series of actions which we 
shall have to record, in which the 
mere pressure of masses decided the 
result. Henceforth we find the gene- 
ralship and soldiership of the con- 
tending parties nearly on a level; 
equal bravery on the part of the 
troops, equal skill on the part of 
subordinate leaders, and Victory 
turning to those who were prepared 
to pay the highest price in human 
blood for her favours. The great 
advantage the French had hitherto 
derived from confidence, from long 
success and the habit of acting to- 
gether, seems, from this time, to pro- 
duce less striking effects; and from 
the day of Aspern, the spell of Na- 
poleon’s military fame forms the only 
superiority which they retain over 
their adversaries. 
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A SKETCH FROM PARISIAN LIFE. 


“ My lord, beware of jealousy !””—Snaxspranz. 


Cuapter I.—A Mistress. 


Wnuo has resided in Paris for any 
length of time without becoming ac- 
quainted, at least by sight, with 
some of those humble temples of li- 
terature which abound in that city, 
resembling cobblers’ stalls, kept by 
the very poorest of the brethren of 
the quill, who announce their calling 
to the world by the somewhat mag- 
niloquent title, inscribed on their lit- 
tle bricks, of “ Ecrivains Publics ?” 
How many a tale of love in humble 
life, how many an intrigue, how 
many a reputation, lie at the mercy 
of these humble and busily employed 
agents of illiterate Paris! They are 
said to be a class of men who, though 
stee to the lips in poverty, inva- 
riably display the most scrupulous 
integrity and discretion towards their 
employers; and, according to general 
report, the confessionals of St. Roch 
or Notre Dame de Lorette are not 
more sacred than the secrets confided 
to the penmanship of these miserable 
scribes. Their boutiques are usually 
found in retired parts of the town, 
where a spot of waste ground, or a 
friendly gable of a house, affords 
space for their erection, without the 
awkwardness of a demand for rent. 
A description of this class of the sons 
of literature, so totally unknown to 
fame, would be worthy the pen of 
the Fielding of former days, or the 
Charles Dickens of our own. But, 
as we, alas! haveno skill in this admi- 
rable species of portraiture, we pro- 
pose to lay before the reader a ro- 
mance of modern Paris, an “ ower 
true tale,” in which one of these 
worthy public littérateurs enacted a 
not undistinguished part, and one 
which amply bears out the high cha- 
racter for integrity and honour as- 
cribed to the brotherhood. 

The reader must accompany us to 
a small apartment on a second floor, 
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in a retired, quiet street, situated in 
the most aristocratic quarter of Paris, 
the Faubourg St. Germain. Though 
small, the rooms were neat in the ex- 
treme ; and while nothing that could 
properly be called luxury was visi- 
ble, except one of Erard’s grand 
pianos may be thus denominated, 
the presence of a presiding taste was 
everywhere apparent, and threw a 
certain air of unpretending elegance 
over the modest sojourn. 

A young lady was seated near the 
window busily employed at her em- 
broidery-frame. Her eyes were stead- 
ily and earnestly bent upon her 
work ; occasionally she raised her 
long dark eye-lashes to the time- 
piece which stood on the mantel-shelf, 
the hands of which seemed to move 
too rapidly for her wishes. Her 
dress was simple and becoming, but 
had it been directly otherwise, no 
style of dress could conceal the cap- 
tivating beauty of her form and fea- 
tures. The former was exactly of 
that character which a painter would 
most prize as a =a of feminine 
grace and elegant proportions; and 
her countenance, beaming with intel- 
ligence and feeling, was a living por- 
trait of some of those immortal 
creations with which the pencil of 
Raffaelle has enchanted the world. 

At length she raised her head, and 
regarded the clock with 2a air of sa- 
tisfaction. Her work was completed. 
She rose and rang the bell. An old 
servant appeared. 

“ Marian,” said her mistress, in a 
tone which shewed her satisfaction, 
“it is finished. Look! What do you 
think of it?” 

Marian, having put on her specta- 
cles with the air of a grand judge, 
proceeded to examine the work. 

“ Ah,” said she, “how beautiful! 
What colours! Only let me dispose 
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of it, and I'll get you a far better 
rice than you were paid for the 
ast.” 

“You know very well,” replied 
her mistress, “ that it is already sold 
to the same house, and the price 
agreed upon.” 

“The Jews!” muttered Marian. 

“ Nay, Marian,” said her mistress, 
“you must not forget that these 
good people have given me constant 
employment, and so saved us much 
trouble.” 

“Ah!” returned the servant, in a 
tone of impatience, “ you could have 
done without them if you would but 
have spoken one word.” 

A. look of some severity from her 
mistress cut short the further lo- 
quacity cf Marian, who with some 
embarrassment added,— 

“I meant, by your teaching the 
piano, dame! at ten francs a lesson !” 

“ You know it displeased M. 
Alfred.” 

“ That is true enough ; and after 
all I like this better than your teach- 
ing— obliged to be abroad in all 
sorts of weather, and coming home 
sometimes so harassed and fatigued. 
At present you never go out at all, 
except when M. De Monville gives 
you his arm, and that is not too 
often.” 

Another look from her mistress 
again arrested the garrulity of the old 
servant, which, be it observed, was 
seldom without a slight infusion of 
malice. While she had been speak- 
ing, the former detached her work 
from the frame, and carefully roll- 
ing it up,— 

“ Here,” said she, “ go with this at 
once before M. Alfred arrives; it 
is now near his hour. Put this 
frame also out of the way that he 
may not see it.” 

“Take care, take care,” said the 
old woman; “ you know how he 
hates mystery.” 

“ Alas! Heaven knows how it 
— me to conceal any thing from 

im. But this——” She made a sign, 
and Marian took the things and went 
out, leaving her mistress plunged in 
melancholy reflection ; for this brief 
conversation had brought her situa- 
tion—the present and the future— 
sadly and painfully before her. 

Louisa Chatenay was but three 
years old when she experienced the 
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loss, always deplorable, of her mo- 
ther. Her father, a highly learned 
and esteemed professor in a provin- 
cial town; had spared neither care 
nor cost on her education; and his 
best and most distinguished pupil 
was his darling Louisa. 

To a singular aptitude for all kinds 
of elegant literature, he saw that she 
added a decided taste for music. In- 
structors were procured, and her 
progress was even more rapid in this 
most fascinating of the sciences than 
in the other branches of her educa- 
tion, as though there existed some 
hidden sympathy between the en- 
chanting art and the soul of the 
fair musician, now become a charm- 
ing girl of sixteen. Her playing 
seemed less execution than inspira- 
tion; and though unequal to the 
tremendous crashes of the modern 
tornado school, which makes one feel 
even for the unfortunate instrument, 
her facile comprehension of the great 
masters appeared rather divination 
than study. Her voice, too, was 
magnificent, a rich mezzo soprano, 
which thrilled in the solemn strains of 


the divine Pergolése, or the touching 
melodies of the too-early-lost Bellini 
(for her exalted admiration of the 
master-spirits of the times gone by 
did not render her insensible to the 
beauties of the moderns—so ignorant 
was Louisa of the rules laid down by 


modern criticism). At this period 
Louisa was, both in mind and person, 
every thing that the fondest father 
could desire; and though she, per- 
haps, enjoyed a greater share of li- 
berty than a mother’s anxious vigi- 
lance would have allowed, her natu- 
ral prudence and a sensitive delicacy 
of character supplied the want of 
experience. 

Among the more intimate friends 
of her father was a family named 
Preville; the children had been in- 
fant playfellows, and their ‘riend- 
ship afterwards continued without 
interruption. During the age of 
childhood a marriage had even been 
talked of between the little Louisa 
and the elder boy, Julian Preville ; 
and although no mention had been 
made of this project of late years, 
the parents on both sides, particu- 
larly the father of Louisa, looked 
forward to it as an event which, 
though not certain, might be re- 
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garded as far from improbable. The 
boy, who was some two or three 
years older than Louisa, was, per- 
haps, even more sanguine in his 
hopes. 

‘These hopes, however, if he really 
entertained them, were neither shared 
nor thought of by Louisa. Whether 
it was that the hour of her heart's 
awakening had not yet come, or 
from whatever other cause, she con- 
tinued to regard Julian with the 
kindness due to the friend of her 
childhood, but without a ray of 
warmer feeling ; and her life glided 
on peacefully and tranquilly until 
her eighteenth year. She was now 
struck with a dreadful calamity—the 
death of her father. 

He died suddenly, leaving no for- 
tune. Louisa would have been nearly 
a beggar, but for a trifling income de- 
rived from her mother. Julian Pre- 
ville, now engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, was absent at the time; his family 
learning theextent of Louisa’spoverty, 
prudently evinced no desire to renew 
the recollection of the formerly pro- 
jected marriege ; and with the advice 
of her friends she determined u 
proceeding to Paris, where she had 
an old relative, the only one left her 
in the world, but the amount of 
whose assistance on her arrival was, 
counselling her to employ the little 
money she had remaining in perfect- 
ing her talents, and to receive lessons 
before commencing to give them. 

Louisa, however, soon succeeded 
in procuring a few pupils, and her 
talents were already securing for the 
friendless girl a modest independence, 
when, at the residence of a family of 
rank in which she gave lessons in 
music, she met M. Alfred de Mon- 
ville,—an event which materially af- 
fected the colour of her future life. 
Without entering into details of the 
growth of their acquaintance, it is 
only necessary here to state, that, 
struck by her uncommon beauty, he 
became an assiduous and devoted ad- 
mirer, and that the passion thus 
commenced was daily augmented by 
a further knowledge of her mind and 
character. Ile was also a passionate 
lover of music, and this led to a dan- 
gerous intimacy between them. His 
assiduities and devotedness made an 
impression upon her heart ; and, not 
unnecessarily to prolong our narra- 
tive, Louisa for the first time felt 
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the loss—the irreparable loss of a 
mother. 

Six months had passed; and al- 
though the affection of Alfred seemed 
constantly to increase, during his 
absence a corroding sentiment of sor- 
row and remorse would frequently 
intrude. Her sole happiness rested 
upon the continuance of his love, 
and she knew that his family were 
unceasingly urging him to a union 
with a young lady of rank and for- 
tune. Louisa had other motives for 
uneasiness—in the character of her 
lover himself. With a tenderness 
and depth of affection, almost with- 
out example, mixed with great noble- 
ness of mind, he displayed some de- 
fects which she could not regard 
without inquietude. Of these, jea- 
lousy and a proneness to suspicion 
were the principal. On this account 
she had long since given up her 
music-lessons, for he had, with some 
justice, objections to a profession 
which led her so much into public 
without adequate protection. But 
in sacrificing this source of income, 
Louisa would accept of nothing in 
return from her lover, giving him to 
understand that the small succession 
left her at the death of her father 
was sufficient for her wants: We 
have seen how the deficiency was 
supplied. 

The servant had not left the house 
many minutes, when Louisa was 
roused from ber reverie by the ring- 
ing of the bell. “ Marian went in 
time,” mentally exclaimed she, as she 
hastened to open the door. 

M. de Monville entered. He was 
a young man of dark complexion, 
tall and well-made, apparently about 
thirty years of age. His manner and 
appearance bore that unmistakable 
impress of high life which is, per- 
haps, never to be imitated with suc- 
cess. Habits of serious study had im- 
printed something of precocious gra- 
vity upon his features ; and though 
naturally kind and indulgent, the 
expression of his dark and picrcing 
eye denoted the suspicious, or, at 
least, highly impressionable disposi- 
tion to which we have already al- 
luded, and which is not altogether 
unfrequent with those who have 
passed more of their time in company 
with books than with the world. 

De Monville looked round on cn- 
tering, and inquired for Marian. 
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“JT have just sent her out,” said 
Louisa, without further explana- 
tion. 

“T am glad we are alone,” re- 
joined Alfred. He entered the little 
saloon, and taking both the hands of 
Louisa in his own, he imprinted a 
tender kiss on her forehead. There 
was something in his manner which 
seemed to indicate that he had some- 
thing of importance to communicate ; 
and in the course of a long and in- 
teresting conversation between the 
lovers, which we generously spare 
the reader, he acquainted her that 
the constant importunities of his mo- 
ther and friends on the subject of 
his marriage had at length forced 
him to come to a determination. 

“ Well?” said Louisa, turning ra- 
ther pale. 

“Well,” continued he, “I have 
chosen a wife. I have not sought 
her among those who, gifted with 
birth and fortune, conceive that they 
can dispense with the amiable virtues 
and acquirements which to my mind 
constitute the real ornaments of life. 
I have found one, kind, modest, 

ifted, and loving,—one whose heart 

as made sacrifices for me, which a 
life of devotedness only can repay. 
Louisa, will you accept my hand and 
name ?” 

Is it necessary to state the reply 
of Louisa? The noble and generous 
offer which comprised in her eyes 
not only happiness, but the establish- 
ment of honour and reputation, was 


Cuapter II 


During the hours which the lovers 
were passing so happily together, a 
scene was proceeding in a neighbour- 
ing street at the Hotel de Monville, 
Rue de Grenelle, the dénouement of 
which, ifrealised, promised effectually 
to interfere with their plans. The 
mother of Alfred was at that time 
receiving the formal—nay, almost 
solemn visit of the Countess de Cha- 
teauneuf, a lady immensely rich, of 
the ancient noblesse, and influentially 
connected with the highest person- 
ages of the court. The countess had 
an only daughter, and hence her 
present visit to Madame de Monville. 
‘The negotiations had been going on 
for some time ; the present interview 
was long, and the ladies, in sepa- 
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received with tears of love and gra- 
titude. 

A long conversation followed, 
chiefly upon their future arrange- 
ments; in the course of which Al- 
fred entreated her to give him a 
small gold ring which Louisa’s mo- 
ther had tied round her neck with 
her dying blessing, praying Heaven 
that it might be as a talisman to 
shield her childfrom evil. This gift 
Louisa had guarded with religious 
love and reverence. Alfred had be- 
fore frequently solicited it in vain. 
He now claimed it in the right of 
her future husband. 

Louisa promised that it should be 
her wedding-gift to him. He was 
fain to be satisfied with this promise, 
for before he could reply to it the 
entrance of Marian put a stop to 
their further discourse. 

The old servant was evidently ina 
very bad humour. She made signs 
to her mistress that she had not found 
the shopkeeper at home, and that 
she had brought back the embroidery 
unsold, 

Alfred perceived some of this 
dumb show, and inquired what it 
meant. 

“ Nothing,” said Louisa, with a 
smile. 

“ Always mysterious!” returned 
Alfred, taking his hat, half angrily. 

“ No,” said Louisa, arresting his 
ill-humour with a kiss. 

Alfred was satisfied—or nearly so, 
and tenderly took his leave. 


.— OBSTACLEs. 


rating, had lost something of the 
stiff and ceremonious dignity which 


marked their meeting. The two 
mothers had agreed to the marriage 
of Alfred and Malle. de Chateauneuf. 

Madame de Chateauneuf had 
scarcely quitted the drawing-room, 
attended by her hostess, at one door, 
when a personage ofsome consequence 
in our story entered by another. 
This was a lady, who had probably 
reached her twenty-sixth year, but 
whose featuresstill retained the charm 
and freshness of youth. The ex- 
pression of her countenance was re- 
plete with winning modesty and in 
harmony witli all her movements, 
which were marked by serene gen- 
tleness and grace. The beauty of 
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Madame Valmont was not of that 
description which captivates at first 
sight, but it stole upon the heart, 
and left an indelible impression. 
A slightly brown complexion, as 
if coloured under the sunny skies 
of Italy, was contrasted by her 
deep blue eyes and fair hair—pe- 
culiarities which not unfrequently 
mark an organisation uniting two 
opposite natures, the deep passions of 
the South with the voluptuous lan- 
guor of the East. This charming 
person, notwithstanding all her ex- 
ternal advantages, was far from hap- 
py: Married by her parents at an 
early age to M. Valmont, a man 
more than double her years, she had 
never known the felicity of mutual 
affection, nor even the tranquil com- 
forts of ordinary wedded life. Her 
husband was a man without cither 
vices or virtues properly so called. 
His mind was too much absorbed in 
commercial or other speculations to 
appreciate or even to think of his wife. 

Any novel mercantile scheme, or 
extraordinary invention, particularly 
if there appeared ! thing very 
impracticable about them, was cer- 
tain to find in M. Valmont an active 
and zealous patron. But the nu- 
merous undertakings he had taken 
up had never but one result—failure. 
At last, nearly ruined, but still as 
sanguine as ever, he embarked the 
residue of a once large fortune in a 
miscellaneous cargo, with which he 
freighted a vessel for the antipodes. 
A newly invented soap, and some 
thousand cases of eau de Cologne, 
formed a large portion of his cargo, 
upon the sale of which he calculated 
upon realising at least 500 per cent 
in Australia, and thus being enabled 
to reconstruct his shattered fortunes. 
To direct so important an operation 
he had himself embarked for New 
South Wales, leaving Madame Val- 
mont behind him in France, in pos- 
session of so much of her fortune as 
he had been by law unable to touch. 

The mother of Alfred, who was a 
distant relative and had always been 
much attached to Madame Valmont, 
invited her to take up her abode.in 
her hétel during her temporary wi- 
dowhood—an offer which Madame 
Valmont gratefully accepted, as af- 
fording her not only a home and 
society, but the kind of protection 
which is necessary to a youpg woman 
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in a position of some difficulty as 
well as delicacy. 

Matilda Valmont had now been 
several months a member of the 
family, during which time her ami- 
able character had ingratiated her 
into the most intimate confidence of 
Madame de Monville and Alfred. 
Indeed, had the heart of the latter 
not been entirely absorbed by his 
passion for Louisa, he might have 
found himself in dangerous proximity 
with his beautiful cousin. 

Madame Valmont stood for a few 
moments after entering the room 
plunged in deep thought; but her 
countenance brightened on the re- 
entrance of Madame de Monville, 
who returned accompanied by an- 
other friend of the family—a M. 
St. George. This gentleman ap- 
peared some forty years old. He had 
quitted the army to become partner 
in a Paris banking-house, of which 
one of his friends was at the head, 
and without remarkable talents of 
any kind, M. St. George before long 
found himself master of a consider- 
able fortune, the acquirement of 
which, after the manner of most suc- 
cessful adventurers, he attributed 
solely to his own excessive cleverness. 
Without possessing the manners, and 
still less the feelings, of a gentleman, 
—for the French army, whatever be 
its other merits, is decidedly the 
worst school in the world for that 
species of knowledge,—his military 
habits had given him a certain 
frankness, which found favour in 
many of the aristocratic saloons of 
the Faubourg St. Germain; and, 
perfectly alive to the advantages of 
such a connexion, the ex-captain as- 
siduously cultivated the good graces 
of the noble owners. In this he 
succeeded so well, particularly where 
the reigning powers happened to be 
vested in the hands of elderly ladies, 
that M. St. George was in certain 
families of distinction the chosen 
counsellor, friend, and agent in all 
cases of difficulty. He had been ap- 
parently sent for on the present oc- 
casion by Madame de Monville to be 
consulted upon some affair of im- 
portance, for the old lady told Ma- 
tilda that she had to speak to him on 
particular business. 

“ You wish to be alone? I will 
leave you,” said Matilda, rising. 

“ Order the carriage, my dear, and 
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drive to the Champs Elysées. The 
day is beautiful, and it will do you 
ood. You are looking a little pale.” 
fadame de Monville, as she spoke, 
pressed the hands of Matilda affec- 
tionately. ‘ By the way,” she add- 
ed, “you received letters with news 
of M. Valmont last night, I have 
not seen you since. I hope it was 
satisfactory —he is well ?” 

“ Quite,” returned Madame Val- 
mont with a slight alteration of voice, 
—“ quite well. Thanks, dear ma- 
dam, for the interest you take in all 
that concerns me. Perfectly satis- 
factory.” 

With an amicable salutation to 
St. George, Matilda retired to her 
apartment. 

She had no sooner quitted the 
room, than Madame de Monville 
acquainted her confidant that she had 
concluded the arrangements for the 
marriage of Mademoiselle de Cha- 
teauneuf and her son. St. George 
was proceeding to congratulate her 
upon this splendid alliance, when 
she informed him that she had dis- 
covered the existence of a serious 
obstacle ; one which, she feared, from 
the character of Alfred would be 
almost insurmountable. 

This obstacle was her son's passion 
for Louisa, with which Madame de 
Monville appeared acquainted. 

St. George treated it lightly, as an 
attachment natural at the age of 
Alfred, but which he had too much 
good sense to permit to stand in the 
way of an advantageous marriage. 
He would see the person in question 
himself — a milliner? a danseuse ? 

“ Neither,” said Madame de Mon- 
ville. “I hear she is of honest 
parents, and has received a distin- 
guished education. Of course, a 
creature without morals.” 

St. George readily assented to this 
conclusion. 

“TI will explain matters frankly to 
her,” continued he. “ Persons of this 
class don't want discernment. Alfred 
is rich, the thing must be done hand- 
somely. <A present of 500/., perhaps 
much less, will remove every diffi- 
culty. Make yourself perfectly easy. 
I'll answer for settling the affair. 
Where does she live ?” 

“In the Rue St. Romain, near 
this.” 

“Tl see her at once,” said St. 
George, rising and taking bis hat 
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Madame de Monyille, however, 
advised him first to see her son on 
the subject ; as, if he were really so 
attached to his mistress as repre- 
sented to her, he would be disposed 
to wesent any interference of which 
she might complain to him, and as 
in that case she would, doubtless, 
represent every thing that was said 
so as to suit her own views, it would 
be better to apply to her only as a 
last resort, should Alfred be inflex- 
ible. For herself, Madame de Mon- 
ville confessed her reluctance to 
enter upon the subject with her son, 
knowing the determination with 
which he adhered to any resolution 
once taken, and doubting her own 
firmness, from knowing the influence 
he had over her mind. 

St. George at once set about the 
task he had thus undertaken, for, 
be it observed, he was never so much 
at home as when meddling with the 
affairs of others. His interference, 
as might be anticipated, was very ill 
received by the young man. St. 
George, however, had no superfluous 
delicacy to be wounded, and returned 
to the charge with such boldness and 
pertinacity that, after several warm 
discussions, a serious quarrel was 
nearly occurring between them in 
consequence of his speaking of Louisa 
in a tone which might be expected 
from his principles, but which M. 
de Monville warmly resented. St. 
George, however, wisely considered 
that, though an ally of the mother, it 
was no part of his mission to fight 
a duel with the son; he, therefore, 
resolved to change his tactics and 
appeal, as he originally intended, to 
Louisa herself. 

Inthe meantime Alfred was wearied 
and annoyed by these discussions, and 
still more by the change of manner 
of his mother, to whom he was affec- 
tionately attached, and who, while 
she forebore to urge him on the sub- 
ject of Mademoiselle de Chateauneuf, 
omitted no occasion of shewing how 
earnestly she desired his marriage 
with that lady. The time he passed 
at home would have flown heavily 
indeed had it not been that he had 
there one friend, his kind cousin 
Madame Valmont, to whom he could 
confide all his annoyances, all his 
hopes; his love for his Louisa, their 
intended union—all was confided to 
her friendly ear. She used to ques- 
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tion him on the beauty and accom- 

plishments of his future wife, and 

charmed him by listening to his de- 

lighted descriptions until she ap- 
ared nearly as much in love with 
er as Alfred himself. 

But before these anticipations cduld 
be realised, a grand obstacle had to 
be remoyed—the terrible marriage 
with Mademoiselle de Chateauneuf, 
which his mother had so near at 
heart. The negotiations were si- 
lently proceeding, and the day next 
but one was fixed upon for the formal 
introduction of the two families at a 
grand dinner, given by Madame de 
Monville. Alfred owned his per- 
plexity to his cousin. The union 
was impossible, yet he shrank from 
acquainting his mother with his re- 
fusal, which he knew would so se- 
riously grieve her. 

“ There isa good angel who watches 
over true love,” smilingly observed 
Madame Valmont. ‘ Who knows, 
perhaps an objection may come from 
the other side? Hope!” 

The day following Alfred was 
greatly surprised to learn from his 
mother that she had received an ex- 
cuse from Madame de Chateauneuf, 
who could not dine with them as had 
been arranged. She was suddenly 
about to quit Paris with her daugh- 
ter for a short time. No further ex- 
planation was given, but the chagrin 
and disappointment visible in her 
countenance shewed that something 
had taken place to affect the threat- 
ened matrimonial project. Madame 
de Monville left the room to write a 
note, requesting to sce M. St. 
George. 

“ My dear cousin,” said Alfred to 
Madame Valmont, joyously, “this 
looks like a rupture. Is it one ?” 

“T hope so,” returned Matilda. 

“The ‘good angel’ that watches 
over true love is then yourself?” 

“ Silence!” said Matilda, “silence!” 

“But how has it occurred? Tell 
me, dear cousin, that I may thank 
you—that I may ——” 

“Hush!” interrupted Madame 
Valmont, in a low voice. “ What I 
have done is nothing. I saw you 
unhappy, and this is my sole excuse. 
Go, think only now of your Louisa. 
Marry her, as she is worthy of your 
heart. Adieu! ina short time your 
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mother will yield to your prayers 
and forgive you. Farewell!” 

In order to keep aloof from the 
little family discussions which were 
now likely to occur, Matilda accepted 
an invitation to pass a few days with 
a friend in the vicinity of Paris. 

Nothing further was said of the 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Chi- 
teauneuf. Yet Alfred could not ob- 
tain the consent of his mother to his 
union with Louisa. When she ap- 
peared disposed to yield, St. George, 
who seemed to consider that his cre- 
dit as a man of business would be 
compromised were this marriage to 
take place, reproached her with 
weakness. At length, however, she 
did yield a reluctant assent; but on 
condition that she should not be 
asked to see her daughter-in-law. 
With this De Monville was fain to 
be content for the present, relying 
upon the good offices of his gentle 
cousin, and upon that great softener 
of all asperities—Time, for a recon- 
ciliation at some future period. 

Alfred possessed in his own right 
a small property, delightfully situ- 
ated about twenty leagues from Paris. 
It was arranged that the marriage 
should take place there, in order to 
avoid all unnecessary publicity. As 
the chateau had not been inhabited 
for some years, it was requisite to put 
it into a state fit to receive its new 
mistress ; and for this purpose Alfred 
determined to proceed thither to su- 
perintend in person the alterations 
and repairs. He was to be absent a 
week, and to return two days pre- 
vious to the celebration of the mar- 
riage. It was the first separation of 
the lovers, and, brief as it was to be, 
they parted with ominous grief— 
many tears on one side, deep sadness 
on both. 

M. St. George resolved to take 
advantage of his absence and make a 
last effort to put a stop to the mar- 
riage. He accordingly saw Louisa 
two or three times. 

On the return of Alfred to town 
he descended at his mother’s hotel 
previous to hastening to Louisa. The 
concierge handed him a letter—it 
was anonymous! What this letter 
contained will be seen in the follow- 
ing pages. 
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Cuapter III.— Tue Letter. 


The eight long days of absence 
had expired. Louisa was anxiously 
expecting De Monville when she was 
startled by a violent ringing at the 
bell. 

“Tis he!” cried Louisa, joyously 
flying towards the door, “’tis he !” 

De Monville entered. 

Louisa’s joy was short-lived. He 
was no longer the same being. His 
face was deadly pale, and she could 
only gaze on him in silence. With- 
out a word, he entered, and closed 
the door behind him. With hasty 
strides he entered the inner room. 
She followed him. 

His penetrating glance seemed to 
dive into the deepest recesses of her 
heart. One of his hands, placed 
under his cloak, was agitated by a 
convulsive motion; with the other 
he seized Louisa’s arm and forced 
her to remain near him. His look, 
his silence, were dreadful. 

“ Heavens!” cried she, “ what is 
the matter? You terrify me!” 

“ Be seated,” returned he. 

She sat down at once, awed by his 
tone and gesture. 


De Monville endeavoured to sur- ° 


mount the emotion he was labouring 
under. He remained silent for a few 
seconds, as if enjoying the increasing 
agitation of Louisa, and then, without 
taking his eyes from her face, he ex- 
claimed,— 

* And so you have deceived me!” 

The poor girl drew back in stupor. 
It was now her turn to gaze in si- 
lence, to feel her words expire on 
her lips. De Monville, who still 
held her arm, shook her roughly, 
and, in accents of fury, exclaimed,— 

“ Answer, answer me, I say.” 

But it was in vain he tried to 
awaken her from the horrid trance. 
She did not reply, for the thought 
that he could believe her guilty had 
never entered her mind. All her 
fears were realised ; the recollection 
of the intrigues, the manceuvres she 
had so dreaded, assailed her at once. 
The horrible suspicion darted across 
her mind that Alfred no longer loved 
her— that, vanquished by the im- 
portunities of his family, he sought 
but a pretext to break oi! his engage- 
ments with her. An abyss had 
opened under her feet, and she had 
sunk into it. 


De Monville, astonished at his easy 
triumph, again endeavoured to re- 
strain his feelings. 

“ T will be calm,” said he. “‘ Listen 
tome. This interview is most pro- 
bably our last. If you cannot justify 
yourself it will lead to an eternal 
separation. But I will not judge 
without hearing you. If you have 
deceived me, Louisa, you are very 
guilty, for I had placed boundless 
confidence in you. I should have 
blushed to set a spy over your ac- 
tions. I loved you, and would have 
sacrificed all for you—family, friends, 
all.” 

She moved; she understood at 
last that he accused her of perfidy, 
of infamy. A flush of indignation 
covered her face and forehead, and 
when Alfred’s glance again demanded 
an answer, it was met by a look of 
pride, but with the calmness of 


death. 
A fresh pause ensued. Alfred 
Am I 


continued. 

“ Speak candidly, Louisa. 
the only man who has entered this 
apartment since my departure ?” 

“ Ah! is that all ?” said she, coldly, 
“Yes, a friend of yours—M. St. 
George.” 

“St. George!” exclaimed Alfred, 
surprised. 

“Yes; he endeavoured by his 
counsel and persuasions to prepare 
me for the meeting of to-day.” 

“He shall explain his conduct. 
But I do not mean him; you do not 
mention another, a young man, whose 
mysterious visits have been made 
known to me.” 

* Indeed!” said Louisa, recollecting 
a circumstance she had forgotten. 
“What have you been told ?” 

“What have I been told?” cried 
De Monville, crumpling in his rage 
a paper he had just drawn from his 
breast. “I have been told that the 
night before last a young man, 
muffled up in a cloak, secretly visited 
you, introduced by your servant; 
that he remained with you two hours; 
that he had before paid you similar 
visits, though you never spoke to 
me respecting him, or mentioned 
his name; in a word, that he knew 
you before I did, that he loved you, 
that you were to have been his wife. 
Is it true? Must I name him ?” 
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“Tt is needless,” said Louisa, coldly 
and haughtily. “Who gave you 
these particulars ?” 

“ This letter,” said Alfred. 
you deny its contents ?” 

“ By whom is it written ?” 

“Tt has no signature ; but that is 
of no consequence if its contents be 
true.” 

“ An anonymous letter!” replied 
Louisa, with a contemptuous smile. 
“You believe an anonymous letter! 
A dastardly denunciation is stronger 
in your mind than all the proofs I 
have given you of my affection! 
You esteem me so highly that the 
first slanderer who chooses to blacken 
me in your eyes is believed without 
even being obliged to verify his ca- 
lumny by hisname! Ah! what will 
be our future life ?” 

“Instead of accusing others de- 
fend yourself. If the author of this 
letter is a calumniator, I’ll- discover 
him; and, by Heaven! I'll punish 
him. But if he have only opened 
my eyes to your falsehood—if he 
prove me to be the victim of your 
perfidy, I am his debtor for more 
than life. Listen, and tell me which 
of these titles he deserves.” 

Then unfolding the paper he read, 
in a voice nearly stifled by agitation, 
as follows :— 


“Can 


‘* Sir,—A person who takes an interest 
in your honour deems it a duty to assume 
the veil of an anonymous friend to ac- 
quaint you with the character of the 
woman who is soon to receive your name. 
I know not if you be the first in her 
affections, but you are not the first who 
was to have led her to the altar. A 
young man, named Preville, whom she 
has known from her childhood, was to 
have married her; but this match was 
far from being so advantageous as that 
offered her by your love. She has, there- 
fore, broken off with him, although she 
still continues to receive his visits. As, 
however, they must now separate, she 
saw him the evening before last to bid 
him adieu. Your absence from Paris fa- 
voured this rendezvous, which lasted for 
two hours. He then quitted her, as he 
had arrived, taking the utmost precaution 
to avoid discovery.” 


“Can it be possible?” exclaimed 
Louisa. “ What aweb of falsehood! 
M. Preville——” 

“Ah!” cried De Monville, “you 
acknowledge he has been here ?” 

“Yes! but hear me in your turn.” 
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“No! I have heard enough—too 
much,” said De Monville, in a voice 
of mingled fury and despair. 

“Listen to me, Alfred. Do not 
accuse me without allowing me to 
answer. I am innocent. My onl 
error is to have made a secret of his 
visits. I did so partly because I 
dreaded your jealous suspicions, but 
chiefly because I held them of so 
little consequence as not to be worth 
remembering or naming. Yes, it is 
true that, almost in childhood, our 
families being neighboursand friends, 
in Provence, a union was talked of 
between us. But I never enter- 
tained a feeling towards him beyond 
the coldest indifference ; and, grown 
up, the project, if ever really con- 
templated, was no longer thought of. 
Since I have been in Paris, business 
has two or three times led M. Pre- 
ville to town, and he never failed to 
bring me tidings of my old friends. 
The day before yesterday he again 
returned, and it is true that he called 
in the evening, and true that he re- 
mained some time, for I had much to 
tell. I concealed nothing, neither 
my love for you, nor your generous 
conduct, nor our approaching union. 
As to the precautions he is said to 
have used I know nothing of them. 
His visit was of no importance; I 
did not expect it, and if I did not 
mention it, it was because it had 
escaped my memory.” 

De Monville’s suspicions were 
shaken by this simple recital. As 
she spoke he became less agitated 
and began to feel ashamed of his cre- 
dulity. Half convinced of his error, 
he was ready to fall down at her 
feet and supplicate the pardon of the 
woman he adored, when his eye fell 
on the latter part of the letter, which 
he had not read. He hesitated and 
determined to make a last trial. 

“Pardon me, dearest,” said he, “if 
I have suspected you unjustly, The 
excess of my love renders me dis- 
trustful. Besides, the secrets you 
confess to have concealed from me 
must serve to excuse my first trans- 
ports. Can you forgive me?” 

She placed one of her hands on 
her heart, and offered him the other. 
He covered it with kisses. 

“Ah!” said she, “ Alfred, how 
you have grieved me! I did not 
think it possible to suffer so much 
and liye.” 
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“ And now, dearest,” said De Mon- 
ville, ‘as a pledge of our reconcilia- 
tion, give me that ring you have so 
often refused me—your mother's 
ring. The more your heart values 
the gift, the dearer will the sacrifice 
be to me.” 

She replied, smiling, “ Why this 
new desire? What value can it 
have in your eyes?” 

“ Does it not contain my Louisa’s 
hair, cut from her forehead when 
she was a child? Do not refuse 
me. Give it me, I conjure you! I 
know where you keep it; in a small 
box in your secretary. Give me the 
key !” 

His looks were tender and caress- 
ing, but his voice trembled with a 
strange emotion. Louisa remarked 
it. 

“Ah!” said she, “is it thus you 
sue for pardon ?” 

“T will have it!” cried De Mon- 
ville, giving vent to the passion he 
had hitherto suppressed with a strug- 
gle; “I'll take it by force !” 

“ Still suspicious !” 

“ Still mysterious !” 


“ Well, sir, I will explain all. If 


T have refused till now to allow you 
to open my secretary, it is because it 
contains papers which would have 
let you see that, unable to live on 
my small income, as you imagined, 
I have supported myself on the 
produce of my labour. I did not 
acquaint nm with this because I was 
too proud to receive your gifts. Was 
it a crime ?” 

De Monville heard her ; he wished 
to believe what she said; but, like a 
fatal poison, the letter burned his 
hands. He resumed, with a bitter 
smile,— 

“And thus you have again de- 
ceived me ?” 

He snatched the key from hei 
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hand. Stupified at his violence, she 
sunk half fainting in a chair. 

De Monville opened the secretary, 
searched—seized the box—opened it 
—the ring was gone! 

“ Ah!” cried he, casting on her a 
look of concentrated fury, “I knew 
it !” 

At these words Louisa rose, ran 
to the secretary, and searched in vain 
for her ring. 

“ My ring!” sheexclaimed. “Where 
is it? Where is my ring ?” 

“ Gone !” 

* Stolen, stolen !” 

“ Yes, stolen,” said Alfred. Then 
taking her rudely by the arm he 
read aloud from the letter,— 


‘* The proof that all ties are not broken 
off between this woman and her former 
lover—a proof that they still love each 
other—is, that she made him a preseut 
of a ring, a family ring, given her by her 
mother, enclosing some of her own hair,” 


* Now,” cried De Monyille, “can 
you deny it? You refused to give 
me the ring, you refused to give me 
the key. Falschood upon falsehood, 
infamy upon. infamy !” 

In a frantic voice she called her 
servant, “ My ring, Marian! where 
is my ring? What have you done 
with my ring ?” 

“You know Marian is not here,” 
said De Monvyille, with a smile of 
scornful bitterness. ‘“ Farewell, ma- 
dam; tell your lover he can return.” 

Louisa had fallen senseless on the 
ground. De Monville cast a last 
look at her as she lay, pale and mo- 
tionless. He took a few steps to- 
wards her; but indignation arrested 
this movement of returning tender- 
ness. 

He threw a purse of gold upon the 
table and disappeared. 


Cuarrer [V.—Tue “ Ecrtvarn Punic.” 


Eighteen months after the terrible 
scene we have just narrated, we find 
De Monville seated in his study in 
the Rue de Grenelle. He had grown 
pale and much thinner, and appeared 
several years older than at that pe- 
riod. He was married. Madame 
Valmont, his cousin, of whose esti- 
mable qualities we have before 
spoken, had become his wife. A few 


words are necessary to explain this 
change in the situation of the two 
relatives towards each other. 

After De Monville’s rupture with 
Louisa a violent fever had for some 
time endangered his life. He must 
have died had it not been for the 
tender and unremitting care of his 
mother and his gentle cousin. And 
on his recovery, though broken in 
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spirit, gratitude and friendship bound 
him to existence, for their sakes 
more than for his own. But the 
deepest melancholy succeeded the 
exhaustion of his fever. He allowed 
himself to be transported to the 
country, agreeably to the advice of 
his physicians, who hoped that a 
purer air would restore his sunken 
energies, and a changt of objects aid 
in obliterating the impressions of the 
past. 

His mother and Madame Valmont 
accompanied him toa fine old cha- 
teau they possessed down in ‘Tou- 
raine. ‘They had some intention of 
getting M. St. George to bear them 
company; but though Alfred, mo- 
rally convinced that he had written 
the anonymous letter, was grateful 
to him for having opened his eyes, 
still he felt his presence oppressively 
painful. Whatever recalled the per- 
fidy of her he had loved excited in 
his mind the most uncontrollable 
emotions. He even cherished a hope 
that she would write to him and 
justify herself. But he never heard 


of her since the moment of their 
pores. 


Ashamed of his weakness, 
he never suffered himself to breathe 
her name, and those around him 
were of course silent on the subject. 
It was in this state he left town, con- 
cealing from all the passion which 
was preying on his peace—too deeply 
wronged to think of a reconciliation, 
and yet too loving to seck consolation 
by imparting the source of his dis- 
tress. 

But each hour that passes sheds a 
drop of balm on the most poignant 
of our griefs. Every new day ex- 
tirpates one by one the thorns which 
have pierced the heart. It is true 
the first months of De Monville’s 
sojourn in the country gave no visi- 
ble sign of improvement in his health. 
In vain for him Nature spread forth 
her beauty and luxuriance; the 
sunny days, the balmy nights of 
summer equally weighed down his 
sinking frame. But by little and 
little the warmth of summer declines, 
autumn appears with her empurpled 
shades and her urn of dew, and with 
its coming gloom the invalid felt his 
grief diminish and his health im- 
prove. The sadness of the season 
suited the melancholy tone of his 
mind, and he at length relieved his 
sufferings by imparting them. 
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He was now accompanied in his 
rambles by his mother and his cou- 
sin, and each day saw his intimacy 
with the latter increase. It was na- 
tural that she who had been the con- 
fidant of his hopes should be the first 
to console him. To her alone did 
he venture to speak of the lost 
Louisa. In their long walks, now 
become a daily custom, in the long 
evenings passed at the fireside, she 
listened to his wrongs, to his suffer- 
ings. She wept for the sorrows he 
had undergone, and he found his un- 
happy love half consoled by the 
tender sympathy of friendship. 

She was at length induced to ac- 
quaint him with a secret which she 
had until then concealed, lest she 
might have increased his afflictions 
by her own. She had been unwill- 
ing to deprive him of a single con- 
solation by letting him know that 
she herself was aia, Tier hus- 
band, M. Valmont, was dead. This 
sad news had reached her but a short 
time before Alfred had found him- 
self so cruelly betrayed. 

De Monville was struck with ad- 
miration at the inexhaustible fund 
of kindness which made his cousin 
ever ready to sacrifice herself for 
others. This treasure of a heart was 
now at liberty. Their conversa- 
tions henceforward gradually became 
longer and more frequent, and al- 
though they lost nothing of their 
charming familiarity, they often be- 
came timid and embarrassed on both 
sides. The name of Louisa was less 
frequently pronounced, and one 
evening, Alfred holding Madame 
Valmont’s hands in his, and fixing 
on her a tender inquiring glance, 
asked her if she would complete her 
work and reconcile him entirely to 
existence. 

“We have both suffered,” said he. 
“ You, united to a man who could 
not appreciate your worth, I from a 
fatal, misplaced passion. We are 
now both free; you from a chain 
which was forced upon you, I from 
a delirium—adream! We both re- 
quire the repose of a sincere, tran- 
quil affection. Will you be mine?” 

She did not then reply; but two 
months afterwards their marriage 
was celebrated at the chateau. The 
year following their union was passed 
in the country. The death of the 
mother of Alfred, which took place 
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during that period, seemed to increase 
their affection for each other. 

They returned to town about the 
beginning of the winter. De Mon- 
ville resumed his avocations, but 
sought in study, rather than in the 
enjoyments of wealth and luxury, 4 
diversion to the melancholy which 
still hung over him, and which now 
seemed to have become a part of his 
character. During their long ab- 
sence, his friend M. St. George had 
contracted other intimacies and vi- 
sited him but seldom, and when he 
did, carefully abstained, by the ad- 
vice of Madame de Monville, from 
all allusion to the past. 

In addition to his usual occupa- 
tions, Alfred had his family papers 
to regulate, to examine title-deeds, 
and copy a number of letters and 
other papers. He had requested a 
friend to recommend him a person to 
whom he could intrust this copying, 
and this brings us to the point of 
time described at the opening of the 
present chapter. 

Alfred, as we have said, was seated 
in his study. Madame de Monville 
opened the door and told him the 
person recommended as a copyist was 
come. 

“ Will you sce him now,” said she, 
“or shall I desire him to wait ?” 

De Monville wished him to be 
shewn in immediately. 

“ Will you allow me, my dear,” 
said his wife, “to remain in the 
room ?” 

“ Certainly, if you desire it. But as 
we have to speak of papers, business, 
ciphers, our conversation will be the 
reverse of amusing. Why do you 
wish to stay ?” 

“T have but spoken a few words 
to your copyist, and, if I do not 
greatly mistake the person, he is a 
most diverting original.” 

“ Oh, remain, then, by all means!” 

He ordered him to be shewn in. 

An old grey-headed man presented 
himself on the door being opened, 
and his debit seemed fully to justify 
the lady's anticipations: He was 
attired in a very old surtout, which, 

rhaps, had originally been black, 

ut, from exposure to wind and 
weather, had become a kind of am- 
biguous brown. It was buttoned to 
the topmost button, as if to disguise 
the absence of'a waistcoat ; his trousers, 
of the coarsest material, were so 
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short, as to leave a considerable dis- 
tance between their nether extremi- 
ties and his shoes, or rather sabots, 
for this part of his costume was made 
not of leather but of wood, such as 
are worn by the French peasantry 
and individuals of the very poorest 
class in Paris. With all these indubit- 
able marks of extreme poverty, there 
was a something in his aspect which 
created a liking, and even commanded 
respect. Though somewhat bent by 
age, he was tall and uncouthly mas- 
sive of frame, and the broad German 
cast of his plain features bore an 
impress of extreme oer and a 
kindliness of heart which not all the 
marks of pinching want and priva- 
tion, too visible in every lineament, 
could change or conceal. 

As the door was opened, this 
strange-looking figure stopped at the 
threshold to make an awkward, over- 
polite bow; a manifestation of re- 
spect which he thrice repeated, ad- 
vancing a step at each salutation, 
with a solemnity so ludicrous that 
Monsieur and Madame de Monville 
had considerable difficulty in restrain- 
ing a burst of laughter. When the 
poor man had concluded this cere- 
mony, he raised his eyes and cast a 
bashful, humble look around the 
room. Suddenly his features assumed 
an expression of extreme surprise, 
and he remained with his mouth 
open, gazing bewilderedly upon De 
Monville, who, to the great asto- 
nishment of his wife, exclaimed, in 
a tone of animation unusual with 
him,— 

“ What! my old friend, Reins- 
berg ~~ 

“ M. de Monville,” said the old 
man, “how kind of you to remember 
me! not to forget the professor who 
taught you the rudiments of an art 
now despised, and of which I am, I 
fear, the last representative !” 

De Monville here introduced the 
old man in form to his wife, as having 
been —- of writing at the Col- 
lege Charlemagne when he was a 
pupil. The cordiality of his recep- 
tion put the old man quite at his 
ease. 

“Tt was very different,” said he, 
“at the time I gave you your lessons, 
now more than eighteen years ago. 
I beg pardon, madam, if I speak so 
freely before you, but I grow young 
when ] think of bygone times. Do 
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not, I entreat, pay attention to my 
wardrobe. I have brushed and 
cleaned these poor habiliments as 
well as possible ; but they are very, 
very old, and miserable. I was 
ashamed to knock when I saw this 
rich hétel; and probably if you had 
not accidentally been here, your ser- 
vants would not have admitted me, 
but turned me from the door for a 
beggar. This thought made me 
timid, and I fear you must have 
thought me very ridiculous in pre- 
senting myself as I did. Such, ma- 
dam, is poverty, humiliating both to 
mind and body ; for I once knew how 
to enter a room in a proper manner, 
and have often scolded and punished 
young ladies as rich and as charming 
as yourself.” 
fadame de Monville smiled with 

such kind affability, that the poor 
professor felt quite at home. 

“ Indeed,” said he to De Monville, 
“ T am delighted to see you !” 

* And I also,” said Monville, 


shaking the old man kindly by the 
hand. 
** Come, you are still the same,— 
kind, and without pride ; _ set me 
1 


so much at ease that I will ask per- 
mission to sit down at the fire while 
you explain what I can do to be 
useful to you. It is long since I saw 
any fire in my own room, save that 
of a candle, and I go to bed often 
with the sun.” 

He drew an arm-chair towards the 
chimney, sat down, stretched out his 
legs, placed his elbows upon his 
knees, and held his wrinkled hands 
to the fire. 

De Monville, who found his old 
professor as simple and good-natured 
as formerly, looked at him with com- 
placency. 

“ IT see, my poor old friend,” said 
he, “ Fortune has not been kind to 
you; but since you sometimes thought 
of me, why did you not come to see 
me? You would have been always 
welcome.” 

“ T was, perhaps, wrong; but you 
who have been always rich know 
but one side of charity. It is easy 
to give, but it is difficult to beg.” 

“ Well, at all events, I thank the 
chance that has again brought us to- 
gether. There is something here to 
employ you for a few weeks, and you 
must allow me to set my own price 
upon your work.” 
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“ We must fix a fair price, sir, and 
the little talent I have remaining is 
at your service.” 

“ You live in our neighbourhood ?” 

“I occupy a small room in the 
Rue St. Romain, No. 4.” 

Reinsberg did not perceive that 
his answer startled both De Monville 
and his wife. A short silence ensued, 
during which they looked at each 
other with an air of constraint. 

“ Come, sir,” said the old man, 
“ what am I to do for you?” 

De Monville placed before him 
the packet of papers he wished him 
to copy; and the old man was about 
to depart, but Alfred detained him. 
Afraid to interrogate him openly, 
the words, “ Rue St. Romain, No. 4,” 
rang in his ears. If his wife had 
not been present, he would have 
questioned him at once on the sub- 
ject nearest to his heart. 

* And what have you been doing 
these many years?” inquired De 
Monville. 

“ Something that ill-suited me. I 
lost my situation as a writing-master 
in a school, and my pupils fell off, 
not because I was unable to teach, 
but because a new style of tuition 
had come into fashion, by which the 
entire art of calligraphy was taught 
in a dozen lessons. What could I 
do? I was forced to take a little 
shop, or, more truly, a stall, and 
became a public letter-writer. The 
trade was, perhaps, more profitable 
than that I had lost; but it made me 
a kind of accomplice in so many 
intrigues and so much wickedness 
that I became disgusted with it. 
More than once I thought of giving 
it up; and a circumstance which, in 
spite of me, troubled my conscience,— 
a letter I had been weak enough to 
copy for a miserable reward, made 
me at length finally abandon it.” 

“A letter?” said De Monville, with 
seeming indifference. 

“ Yes, an anonymous letter, which 
contained a most serious accusation. 
I must tell you, I always held in 
contempt accusations that the authors 
were ashamed to sign. My opinion 
through life has been, that truth can 
shew itself barefaced any where. 
Don’t you think so, sir ?” 

“ T do,” said De Monville, so much 
taken up by the old man’s discourse 
that he did not look at his wife, who 
had become of a deathlike paleness, 
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“ But how could this letter affect 
you so much as to induce you to 
give up your business ?” 

“ Because it might have injured, 
or, indeed, have been the death of, 
an innocent person; it might also, 
it is true, have enlightened another 
and unmasked the blackest perfidy.” 

“ And why,” observed Madame 
de Monville, in a calm voice, but 
not free from a certain tremulous- 
ness,—“ why, for your own tran- 
quillity, not believe the second sup- 
position as probable as the first ?” 

The poor professor lifted his eyes 
to heaven and sighed. 

“Once I could have done so, ma- 
dam, but now ——” 

“ Now!” repeated De Monville. 

* Now I cannot,” said Reinsberg, 
sadly. “It was a presentiment, too 
soon, too fatally realised!” 

“ Of whom did the letter speak ?” 
asked De Monyille. 

“ Of a young woman.” 

* And to whom was it directed ?” 

“ That I never knew. It was a 
boy who brought it me to be copied, 
and ke had orders to have the diree- 


tion written by another person ; nor 


would he inform me whether he had 
received his directions from a man or 
a woman. Such mystery made me 
uneasy; the singular precautions 
taken appeared to me so strange 
and sinister that I had a superstitious 
foreboding of evil to spring from it. 
It was not the first time I had felt 
my apprehensions excited by such 
letters, but never to such an extent. 
The more I reflected the more con- 
vinced I became that I had made 
myself an instrument of evil to the 
innocent by this deed. So I closed 
my shop and took up my residence 
in Rue St. Romain. The first two 
nights I passed in my new habitation 
were calm and silent ; but, about the 
middle of the third, I heard stifled 
moans as of a person in extreme 
suffering. The next day I was in- 
formed that the apartment opposite 
mine was occupied by a young wo- 
man, whose life was despaired of. 
“A few days had elapsed, when 
one afternoon, as I returned home, I 
was surprised to see her door standing 
wide open. I looked in—no one in 
the first room ; I called—no answer ; 
the silence was alarming. I entered 
the inner room, and there I saw, 
stretched on a bed, the pallid, inan- 
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imate form of a once beautiful young 
woman. I replaced her poor head, 
which had fallen off the bed, upon 
her pillow; and, by the aid ofa 
bottle of salts, which stood on the 
chimney, after some time restored 
her to consciousness. I found, on 
inquiry, that her servant had left her 
that very day. Without inquiring 
into her pecuniary resources, I hired 
anurse. She had, fortunately, a few 
pieces of gold, and the unfortunate 
Mademoiselle Chatenay, for I forgot 
to tell you her name -——” 

De Monville rose with a convulsive 
start, and Reinsberg, interrupting 
himself, saw him pale as ashes, his 
face bathed in tears; he looked at 
Madame de Monville, despair seemed 
written upon every feature. Her 
husband approached her; he took 
her hand and said,— 

“ Matilda, these tears, which flow 
in spite of myself, are an offence to 
your love. I feel it; pray leave the 
room, and forgive me!” 

She looked down, and replied in a 
low voice, but in a tone of indeserib- 
able anguish, as she withdrew,— 

* I knew you still loved her!” 

Reinsberg had risen also, he was 
confounded, and when he saw him- 
self alone with De Monville,- he 
scarcely knew whether he ought to 
go on or not; but Alfred, delivered 
from the restraint he had until then 
imposed on himself, seized his arm 
with frantic eagerness, and exclaim- 
ed,— 

* Ts she dead ?” 

“Yes.” 

De Monville sank on a chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. For 
a few moments he successfully en- 
deavoured to suppress his feelings, 
but the effort was beyond hisstrength ; 
and his whole frame became shaken 
by an agony of grief. After a few 
minutes he rose, and, pressing the 
hand of Reinsberg, — 

“ Excuse this weakness, my old 
friend,” said he. 

The old professor wiped his cyes, 
but he spoke not. 

* And she was calumniated ?” said 
Alfred. 

* She was.” 

‘* Who told you so ” 

“ Herself. ‘The proofs of her in- 
nocence are undeniable.” 

“What proofs? Explain — tell 
me all you know!” 
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“Her sufferings were long pro- 
tracted,” said the old man, “ and I 
passed whole days and nights by her 
bedside. I tended her as a father, 
and gained her entire confidence ; she 
told me her miserable story; that 
the day before that fixed for her 
marriage, her lover came to her 
residence excited to madness by an 
anonymous letter, in which she was 
accused of infidelity to him. She 
shewed it tome. Judge of my feel- 
ings when I recognised my own 
writing! It was the letter about 
which I had felt such an ominous 
presentiment. 1 besought her —for, 
as I had involuntarily injured her, 
I wished to repair the wrong I had 
done her—to tell me the name of the 
person to whom the infamous calum- 
ny had been written, that I might 
acquaint him with his error. She 
was inflexible. ‘ It is too late now,’ 
said she, laying her white thin hand 
upon her bosom, ‘ death is already 
here. Why importune him? Let 
him forget me, though it is cruel to 
be thus forgotten. I still love him 
so tenderly, that it would be yet 
more cruel for me to know I had 
afflicted him with unavailing regrets.’ 
Her dying agony was long, and she 
bore her sufferings with a resigna- 
tion more like that of a heavenly 
—_ than a poor being of human 
clay. One evening the nurse and I 
were seated near her. She saw my 
tears, for I had began to love her as 
my own child, and the hour of sepa- 
ration was visibly at hand. ‘ Nay, 
said she, in her low angelic voice, 
‘do not weep, my last, my only 
friend, but rejoice, for your poor 
Louisa’s sorrows and sufferings are 
at an end.’ My hand was in hers, 
I felt a faint pressure, and all was 
over !” 

No words can do justice to the 
feelings with which De Monville 
listened to the old man’s tale. For 
some time after he had closed his 
mournful narrative, he remained 
azing silently on the ground. At 
ength, suddenly starting to his feet, 
as if his last refuge lay in doubt, he 
approached Reinsberg. 

“You say she was calumniated, 
but the proof?— Where is the proof?” 

“ Listen,” said the old professor. 
“ It appears that she had satisfactorily 
explained the visit of a person men- 
tioned in the inintienmustetion. The 
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circumstance which occasioned the 
rupture was the abstraction of a ring. 
This ring she was accused of having 
given to her pretended lover, an 
she was unable to account for its loss. 
Now this ring had been stolen by 
her old servant, a woman named 
Marian, who had been bribed to 
purloin it from her desk. The 
day I first saw poor Louisa, this 
wretched woman, stung by remorse, 
had suddenly left her, but had left 
behind her a written account of her 
crime, without, however, naming the 
person who had bribed her. She had 
aid this letter on the bed of her 
dying mistress during her sleep, not 
daring to confess it herself, and sup- 
plicated her pardon. Louisa fainted 
on reading the letter, and then it 
was I first entered her room, as I 
have told you.” 

“ Enough, enough !” said De Mon- 
ville. “ It was I who received that 
anonymous letter, I who murdered 
the unfortunate Louisa! But who 
ean have formed such an infernal 
plot? Had my poor lost angel no 
suspicion ?” 

“She mentioned no one, but she 
spoke to me sometimes of a friend of 
her intended husband's family.” 

“ M. St. George! Ah! he it was, 
without a doubt! my mother’s con- 
fidant. Could they have plotted to- 
gether? Oh, no, no! my mother 
could not— would not! No, he 
acted alone. I remember his opinions 
on the subject.” 

“If you were more calm,” said 
Reinsberg, “ I would give you the 
proof you require — the original of 
the letter.” 

“ Have you got it still?” 

“Yes, I kept it: I have it at 
home.” 

“ Bring it me to-morrow — nay, 
this evening —this very moment— 
I must have it. Let us go for it at 
once !” 

When the old professor saw the 
eagerness and the sinister expression 
of satisfaction which lighted up the 
features of De Monville, he repented 
having owned that he had the letter 
still in his possession. 

“We could not find it now. I 
must search for it,” said he. “ Per- 
haps I have mislaid it. Besides, I 
will not give it you till I know what 
you intend to do with it.” 

“] want a proof, that’s all,” re- 
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plied De Monville, with apparent 
calmness. 
“ Very well, I now take my leave, 


and will bring it you to-morrow, if 


I find it, as I trust I shall.” 

It wasdark. Reinsberg took leave 
of his friend, and returned to his 
humble home. He was nowise em- 
barrassed about giving him the letter 
he desired. He had merely thought 
it prudent to take some precautions 
respecting the use he intended to 
make of it, and the assumed calmness 
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of Alfred had completely satisfied 
his more than pacific nature. 

De Monville did not think his old 
friend quite so simple-minded as he 
really was; for as soon as he was 
alone, he said to himself, “ He will 
not bring it me; but I do not want 
it.” 

An hour afterwards a servant was 
despatched to carry three letters ; 
two were directed to a couple of De 
Monville’s friends, the third was to 
M. St. George. 


Cuaprer V.—Turt UNEXPEcTED Vistr. 


Scarcely had ten minutes elapsed 
after Reinsberg’s return home when 
he was disturbed by a low tap at his 
door. As he was busily occupied in 
looking over his old si to find 
the manuscript he had promised 
Alfred for the next morning, he did 
not answer the summons. Indeed, 
as he expected no visit and had heard 
no one ascend the narrow staircase, 
he concluded the noise must have 
been occasioned by some window left 
open, and agitated by the wind. He, 
therefore, quietly continued his 
search. In a few seconds his atten- 
tion was in drawn to the sound 
of somebody groping at his door, 
evidently feeling for a bell-rope. 
Alas! a bell was an article of house- 
hold luxury long unknown among 
Reinsberg’s domestic chattels. Soon 
after the visitor gave an audible 
knock. 

“ Who's there? What do you 
want ?” said the professor. 

The stranger returned no answer, 
but knocked again. 

“ Come to-morrow,” said the old 
man. “Come back to-morrow; I 
am in bed, and have no light.” 

Unfortunately, the light was seen 
through the chinks of the door, and 
contradicted his assertion. 

“Open! pray open !” said a gentle, 
timid voice. ““ You have nothing to 
fear. Do you not recognise me ?” 

Reinsberg opened the door. A 
female covered with a veil entered 
with precipitation. She appeared a 
prey to the most violent agitation. 
She removed her veil to breathe 
more freely, and the old professor 
uttered an exclamation of surprise on 
seeing the alteration a few hours had 
wrought in the features of Madame 
de Monyille. 


, 


“ Shut the door,” said she. 

Before he did so, Reinsberg looked 
down the staircase. 

* You are alone, ma’am !” 

“ Nobody knows, or is to know, I 
am here. If ever you should be 
interrogated on the subject, swear 
you will not betray me.” 

“* Madam,” replied the professor, 
whose surprise was increased by the 
excited manner of his visitor, “ I do 
not like to bind myself by an oath, 
which it is sometimes both difficult 
and painfultokeep. Be kind enough 
to let me know the motive of your 
visit.” 

“TI conceive your prudence, but 
fear nothing. The discretion I re- 
quire is far more necessary for me 
than for you.” 

She looked around the room, and, 
after a pause ofa few seconds, added, 
“ We must speak low, must we not? 
Our conversation can be heard in the 
next room ?” 

“ Yes, madam, it was in this room 
I overheard, without listening, the 
moanings of the unfortunate Louisa. 
You had left the room, madam, 
when I terminated the sad recital.” 

* Yes, yes,” interrupted she, in a 
brief, agitated voice, “ this Louisa is 
dead: I know that.” 

“ Ah, your husband has had time 
to relate it you since I left!” 

“ T have not seen him.” 

“Ts he aware of your being here ?” 

me, 

“ But, madam, should he remark 
your absence this evening ?” 

“ This evening ! oh, he'll not think 
of inquiring about me this evening! 
I am far enough from his thoughts.” 

Notwithstanding his want of pene- 
tration and his complete ignorance 
of the passions, Reinsberg began to 
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ess the secret pain which had so 
altered the charming features of his 
visitor, and given them such an air 
of wildness. He remembered the 
tears De Monville had striven in 
vain to conceal from her, the words 
he used when he prayed her to with- 
draw. He saw that jealousy had 
stung her to the heart. Still he 
could not discover the motive of her 
visit to him. She motioned him to 
take a seat at her side. 

* You have kept the copy of the 
anonymous letter ?” 

Reinsberg looked at her with sur- 
prise, not clearly understanding 
whether she interrogated or affirmed 
a fact she was certain of. 

“ You have kept it. You are to 
give it to-morrow to my husband. 
Do not endeavour to deny it. I was 
in the next room, and overheard all 
you said. You must give me the 
copy of that letter.” 

“T have promised it, madam, to 
your husband.” 

“To him or to me, what docs it 
signify ?” 

“Tf you were here with his con- 
sent.” 

“ You will tell him you have mis- 
laid it, and he will believe you with- 
out hesitation. You told him you 
were not quite certain of finding 
it.” 

“ T greatly fear I spoke the truth.” 

* No; you first declared you had 
it in your possession, and I see you 
have already begun to look for it. 
I must have the copy of this letter !” 
said she, with energy, increasing to 
wildness. “Give it me—sell it me! 
Set on it what price you will, I 
must have it. You are poor, and I 
can make you rich !” 

Though she spoke with such ra- 
pidity that Reinsberg could not in- 
terrupt her, she had opened her 
reticule. 

“ Take this,” continued she ; “ here 
are four bank-notes of 1000 francs 
each!” Seeing the poor professor's 
look of bewildered astonishment, she 
took it for sordid hesitation. “ It is 
not enough, I know it is not. I had 
no more in my desk. But you shall 
have whatever you desire; triple 
this sum, 20,000 francs, if you de- 
mand it—my whole fortune. Be- 
sides, here are my jewels. Look, 
take them !” 
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Her features, lately so pale, were 
now flushed and animated, her eyes 
shone with unnatural lustre, her 
hands, with a motion so rapid as to 
be almost imperceptible, emptied her 
reticule. A necklace of the finest 
pearls, rich jewellery, diamonds, rings, 
fell in a shower upon the table. 

The poor man looked at her in 
utter bewilderment. There lay be- 
fore him more money than he had 
seen throughout his ale life. And 
this unhoped-for fortune was thrown 
at his feet—all his own; he had but 
to extend his hand, and it was his. 
But these were not the thoughts 
which dwelt upon his honest mind. 
Between the wealth he had never 
known, and the destitution which was 
abridging his old age, no idea of 
speculation rose even for an instant ; 
and it was with tears in his eyes, and 
in a voice tremulous with pity, that 
he said,— 

“TIow unhappy you must be, 
madam !” 

“ Yes, I am unhappy ; but it de- 
ends on you that I cease to be so. 
fou can restore me to repose, to 

happiness? Will you accept my 
offer ?” 

“ The recital of this melancholy 
event has revived the remembrance 
of past affections. I ought to have 
perceived it and interrupted my story 
when he requested you to withdraw. 
I should not have reopened an ill- 
closed wound. You must pardon 
me, madam, for the ill I have in- 
voluntarily caused. I had still pre- 
sent to my memory the death of this 
poor girl, so infamously calumniated. 
Had you known her as I did, madam, 
had you heard her protest her inno- 
cence, you would not now require 
this undeniable proof to be convinced 
of it. But pardon, madam, I am again 
afflicting you, and forget what I did 
not know till now, that love is jealous 
even of the grave. You tremble 
lest the memory of one he formerly 
loved should rob you of a part of his 
tenderness. I shall ever, madam, 
reproach myself with having occa- 
sioned you this distress. But how 
can the possession of this letter re- 
store you to happiness? What can 
make you desire it so ardently as to 
be ready to purchase it at the price 
of your whole fortune ?” 

Whether Matilda had no satis- 

¥ 
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factory answer to give to this ques- 
tion, or was too much agitated to re- 
ply, we cannot tell, but she remained 
silent. 

Reinsberg continued,— 

“ When I found M. de Monville 
so determined on having this letter, 
I was afraid he might know the 
writing, and that it might lead toa 
duel with the author of it. He con- 
vinced me these apprehensions were 
groundless. But That must I think 
now ?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Matilda, seizing 
the idea thrown out by the old pro- 
fessor, “ your friendship for him an- 
ticipated the danger my love would 
prevent. I fear for his life. You 
now understand why I came here at 
this hour of the night—why my 
coming must remain a secret. I 
know—no matter how—I know who 
wrote this letter; my husband will 
recognise the hand, he will challenge 
the writer, and I shall lose him a 
second time through this wretched 
girl. Give me, then, the letter,—let 
me annihilate this proof; and when 
the faet is reduced to a mere suspi- 
cion, when the writer can deny it 
with security, I shall be happy,—at 
least, delivered from all fears for my 
husband's life. The letter—the let- 
ter! On my knees I entreat you to 
give it me!” 

“ Rise, madam,” said Reinsberg, 
“I regret too deeply what has taken 
place not to restore you to peace if it 
be in my power. But take back 
your money and your jewels. I shall 
accept of nothing ; it is a reparation 
ms I owe you, not a proof that I 
se Ned 

And so saying, the noble-minded 
old man returned Madame de Mon- 
ville her money and jewels. He then 
rose and went to his desk, and having 
looked over the papers for a short 
time, returned towards her. On be- 
holding the sheet of yellow paper he 
held in his hand, she sprang forward 
and seized it with a convulsive grasp. 
As she perused it, the extraordinary 
change of expression her countenance 
=— would have been ill ex- 
plained to a more penetrating e 
than that of Relesbone b a 
sure of ape a duel: her joy 


was a species of delirium. It seemed 


as if the stronger of the opposite 
dispositions combined in her charac- 
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ter—a contrast we have already re- 
marked—had broken loose, and, dis- 
daining all control, all dissimulation, 
burst through the wall of iron which 
had so long compressed it. Her 
features seemed to have taken an- 
other character. She was no longer 
a gentle, timid, supplicating woman, 
but a lioness. And as if her hands 
were not sufficient, she tore the letter 
with her teeth, collected every parti- 
cle of it, and burnt it piece by piece 
at the candle. As it consumed, her 
brilliant eye followed the progress of 
the flame, as if it had been the suf- 
fering of an expiring victim. When 
all was destroyed, she blew upon the 
black ashes, and dispersed them with 
a breath. 

“ Nothing more—nothing more— 
not a trace—the letter never existed ! 
Saved, saved!” exclaimed she; “I 
am saved!” And she laughed, she 
wept, in a breath. She clasped the 
old man round his neck before he 
had time to express his surprise at 
her frantic joy. 

“It is to you I am indebted for 
my happiness,” said she. “ Never, 
never shall I forget it! You have 
refused my gifts, but come and sec 
me; my fortune is a as I have 
already told you. Farewell ! —it is 
late. I have your word. You will 
be discreet, will you not? Farewell 
—farewell! Do not come out, I 
need no protector. My only danger 
is past.” 

She opened the door, sprang to 
the staircase, and, despite the dark- 
ness of the place, such was the light- 
ness of her tread, that Reinsberg 
could scarcely hear her step. The 
street-door closed, he turned to the 
window, and through the glass, 
dimmed by frost and snow, he per- 
ceived, by the faint light of the 
lamps, a slight female figure turning 
the street-corner. 

The old professor was some minutes 
before he recovered himself, and then 
a thousand different ideas crowded 
themselves into his poor brain. An 
evil thought was the last he could 
conceive; and if the thoughts of his 
hopeless penury for a moment in- 
truded, it seemed as if the gifts he 
had refused would have laid heavy 
on his conscience had he accepted 
them. 

He wrote to De Monyille, and 
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told him that he had searched in 
vain for the letter ; that he had kept 
it a long time, but that it was no 
longer in existence. He went to bed, 
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but he could not drive away the 
vague forebodings of evil which 
haunted his mind, 


Cuarter VI.—Expration. 


Matilda returned home; her hus- 
band had not inquired for her. The 
next morning at day-break, De Mon- 
ville rose from the secretary at which 
he had been writing since the pre- 
ceding evening, after having received 
answers to the three letters which he 
had despatched. He read over some 
letters and sealed them. One, a 
very long one, and bathed with his 
tears, was directed to his wife. An- 
other, which covered several sheets 
of paper, was to be delivered to his 
notary, to whom he had intrusted his 
title-deeds: it contained his will. 
He placed them both in his pocket- 
book, and left the others on the man- 
telpiece. His wife’s apartment was 
separated from his by a small room, 
the door of which opened into his 
library. He laid his hand on the 
lock, and paused to listen: all was 
calm. 

“ She is asleep,” said he; “ I can 
go out, and, if Heaven be just, return 
without having disturbed her rest. 
In two hours it will be all over; he 
or I——I must go!” 

He mufiled himself up in his cloak, 
took a case of pistols from the table, 
and turned the key gently in its lock. 
At the same instant the door opened 
on the other side, and he found him- 
self in the presence of his wife, pale, 
haggard, and in a dress which at- 
tested that she had been up all 
night. 

De Monville drew ack some steps. 
Matilda entered the study, pushed 
the door to with violence, and with- 
out a word, without asking or giving 
an explanation, with a rapid and 
imperious gesture, she opened his 
mantle, and snatched the case of pis- 
tols from her husband's hands. 

“ You are going to fight a duel ?” 
said she. 

De Monville, who had scarcely re- 
covered from his surprise, replied,— 

“T am this morning to act as a 
second to one of my friends. Do not 
he uneasy, my love, and let me go.” 

“ You cannot deceive me; you are 
going to fight a duel!” 

** My dear F 


“No useless words, no false oaths! 
You are going to fight; no one has 
told me so, but I know it.” 

“Fight! — For what ?— With 
whom ?” 

“With whom ?—with the man 
who you suppose wrote the anony- 
mous letter, and whom you think 
you know. Why ?—to revenge the 
death of a woman you have always 
loved, always regretted. I know it 
to be so. Does not the heart feel its 
abandonment? Does jealousy re- 
quire to be warned? Does it want 
eyes? Did I not see you yesterday, 
while the old man was speaking to 
you, entirely absorbed by the re- 
membrance of your mistress? You 
thought, indeed, of me— poor, aban- 
doned creature !— but only to tell me 
to withdraw, and not to disturb your 
affliction by my presence. And do 
you think that because I retired I 
neither saw your tears nor heard the 
resolution you took? Now tell me 
again you are not going to fight a 
duel !’ 

** Matilda,” replied he, in a low, 
solemn voice, “it has always been 
my fate to test too severely the in- 
exhaustible goodness that makes you 
an angel. You alone were just to- 
wards her whom your title of wife 
to-day makes you detest. When I 
was sinking under my grief for her 
loss, you alone consoled me. For 
two years past, every day has wit- 
nessed fresh proofs of your devoted 
love; and, believe me, without the 
unforeseen revelation of yesterday, 
which has cast me so violently back 
upon the past, no complaint, no re- 
gret, no sign of remembrance, should 
ever have escaped my heart. Seek, 
then, my Matilda, in that virtue no 
woman but yourself possesses, forti- 
tude equal to the trial of to-day! 
Yes, I am going to meet an anta- 
gonist. I no longer endeavour to 
deceive you. You have nothing to 
fear from love, for it is not in the 
power of revenge to bring back to 
life the being I have adored ; but the 
wretch by whose slander she pe- 
rished, must receive the just reward 
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of his infamy. To-day, to-morrow, 
twenty years hence, as long as my 
arm can wield a sword, or aim a pis- 
tol at his heart, I shall seek satis- 
faction and revenge for the death of 

oor Leuisa. I wished to avoid you ; 
{ dreaded your tears, your re- 
roaches, your despair! But my 
ast thoughts were for you. Here is 
the letter I wrote to you, in which I 
bade you farewell. Receive it now, 
since a fatal chance has placed you 
on my road. Do not endeavour to 
detain me. It is a reparation I owe, 
and in risking my life I expiate in 
some sort my wretched credulity, and 
the error I should have been the first 
to disbelieve.” 

Matilda stood before him dumb, 
motionless, her hands joined; but 
when she saw him preparing to de- 
part, she seized him violently by the 
arm. 

“ What!” cried she, with an ac- 
cent of concentrated rage, “I must 
be again resigned! patience, for ever 
patience! Another can know the 
assion, feel and awaken a heart to 
ove; but my lot is ever the coldness 
and the insensibility of the marble! 
No, no; it shall not be thus. You 
ask too much ; you ask for one act of 
virtue more. I ask of Heaven but 
to ere my reason, which I feel 
ready to abandon me, to prevent the 
fatal secret of my heart ascending to 
my lips; that my voice may expire 
before, in my madness, I reveal the 
terrible truth!” 

“ What do you mean?” demanded 
De Monville, alarmed, and, in spite 
of himself, impressed with a vague 
foreboding of something horrible, 
** What does this folly imply ?” 

“ Must I again explain why I suf- 
fer? Can you deceive me? Was 
this woman, then, so very beautiful ? 
She must have been so, since even 
the recollection of her is stronger 
than my love! ‘Tell me how could 
she have loved you with a passion 
deeper than mine?” Here Matilda 
threw herself madly upon her knees 
before him. “ Promise me,” said she, 
“ that you will not go—that you will 
forget this woman—for my sake—for 
me, a bewildered, wretched suppliant 
at your feet !” 

Ye Monville was moved, but not 
shaken. He felt the distress of his 
wife, and knew how violent must be 
her grief to dictate such passionate 
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and incoherent language. But her 
words fell upon his ear more than 
=e his heart. Since the eve, his 
whole thoughts, his whole soul, were 
devoted to the memory of Louisa. 
He disengaged himself, and advanced 
towards the door. 

Matilda rose precipitately, and 
gazed on him for a few seconds, as if 
to be certain he was going to quit 
her. 

“ And so,” said she, “you leave 
me! All I have said to detain you 
is vain. You mean to go?” 

“ T must.” 

“And return here avenged or 
dead ?” 

“ Yes.” 

*“ And you leave me during your 
absence to my solitude and despair ! 
In the presence of your adversary no 
thought of me will make your heart 
beat quicker or your hand less steady. 
And what awaits me? You will 
return to deplore her loss, or be 
brought back a corpse—perhaps, a 
dying man, whose last accents I shall 
hear repeating the name of Louisa. 
Oh, on such terms I would rather, a 
thousand times rather, see you dead 
at my feet! Alfred, Alfred, you 
cannot know the agony you cause 
me! You cannot know that you 
are driving me to madness! But,” 
she exclaimed, with sudden vehe- 
mence, and placing herself before the 
door, “ you shall not go—you shall 
not fight! Whois your antagonist ? 
St. George, is it not ?” 

“* Who else can it he ?” 

“ And if he refuse ?” 

“ He will not refuse. I have re- 
ceived his answer.” 

“ But if he deny having written 
the letter, what will you then do?” 

“T will brand him as a coward. 
TI will collar him with one hand, and 
strike him to the earth with the 
other.” 

“ And then he will fight, and you 
will perish! Hear me!” said she, 
approaching him, and speaking in a 
hoarse, unnatural whisper, “it was 
not he who wrote the letter.” 

“ Who then?” asked De Mon- 
ville, with a fearful apprehension of 
the truth. 

“One whom you cannot strike. 
One who cannot, will not let you 
expose your life. One who, on her 
knees, again beseeches you to remain ; 
whom her love for you alone has 
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rendered criminal; whose love for 
you now betrays her. It was I!” 

At this frightful revelation, the 
features of De Monville assumed a 
ghastly hue; he laid his hand on 
the chimney to support himself, but 
speedily recovered. 

“ You!—you!” repeated he, after 
an interval of terrible silence. 

“ Yes, I!” said she, endeavouring 
to take his hands; but he shuddered 
at her touch, and cast her violently 
from him. 

He looked earnestly upon her, and 
in an instant, as it were, all was ex- 
plained; his mind fathomed the 
depths ofthat profound dissimulation, 
the abyss of that heart, a volcano 
burning beneath its snows. At 
length, he cried,— 

“ What had she done to you, ma- 
dam ?” 

Matilda advanced towards him. 

“ You ask me what she had done. 
Suk Loven you !—that was her crime. 
Do not ask how I was informed of 
the visits of M. Preville. I was 
jealous. With gold I bought all the 
secrets I wanted to know. I it was 
who wrote the letter, and took every 
precaution related by the old pro- 
fessor. Yesterday evening I went 
to his lodging, obtained the paper 
written in my own hand, and de- 
stroyed it. I bribed Marian, and 
she stole the ring which was to serve 
as a proof against her mistress. I 
did all this, and it seems to me a 
dream ; I can scarcely believe it my- 
self. I cannot even think I have 
revealed my dreadful secret to you. 
Alas! my reason wanders. But why 
have I spoken? Because your life 
was in danger—because I desired to 
save you!” 

“ It was, then, to you her servant 
delivered the ring?” said De Mon- 
ville, with a look of indescribable 
fury. “Give it me!” 

“It is no longer in my possession— 
Ihave not got it. Your looks terrify 
me—your voice makes me tremble! 
Have you no pity for me ?” 

“ Had you any for her ?” 

“ Her, always her!” 

“ Do you forget she is dead—that 
you are her assassin? Pity for 
you!” said he, with a frightful 
augh ; “ pity !—never, never!” 

“ And have I not suffered? Have 
I not been jealous? Am I not still 
so? Did I not suffer when, victim 
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to a passion which has made me the 
wretch I am, I saw you day after 
day leave the house to visit her ? 
Did I not devour my tears in silence ? 
Calm and ‘annals to all appear- 
ance, did not my heart beat with joy 
even at the sound of your footsteps ? 
Did I not tremble with rapture at 
the tone of your voice, or when your 
hand touched mine? And what has 
been my lot for the last two years ? 
During the day, sug, sue alone oc- 
cupied your thoughts. At night, in 
your dreams, her name alone was on 
your lips. Did I ever complain? 
And to-day, when the fear of losing 
you has driven me to madness, and 
forced me to speak, you cast me from 
you without pity! Your eyes have 
not a tear for my agonies, your heart 
not an excuse for my guilt—guilt 
occasioned by excess of love! She 
could die, for you loved her. But 
what will be my fate, to live, if you 
love me no longer? Oh, pity me, 
Alfred,—pity me, pity me! Let 
fall on me but one look of former 
times—of yesterday, and I will leave 
you! You will deplore her loss; 
and when the bitterness of grief is 
past, I will return,—I will kneel to 
you, and crave forgiveness !” 

She had crept close to him; he 
thrust her back again. 

“Infamous woman!” exclaimed 
he. “Give me the ring, if you still 
possess it!” 

“ What will you do with it?” 

* Cover it with kisses before your 
eyes, that you may witness, before 
our eternal separation, how fondly I 
loved her to whom it belonged !” 

“ Separation!” exclaimed Matilda, 
rising with the energy of despair,— 
“separation! Ah, this is too much! 
You think me weak and trodden 
down to earth! Separation! Am I 
not your wife? How will you obtain 
it? Will you say I killed your 
mistress through jealousy? Where 
is the proof?—The letter? I have 
destroyed it! Never will I quit you 
with life!” 

“ Madam, after this hour, we shall 
never more see each other on earth.” 

“ Every day—I will daily impor- 
tune you with my love, my com- 
plaints, my jealousy !” 

“ Silence, madam, silence!” 

“Ah! you think you have suf- 
fered because you have lost a mis- 
tress; and another woman, whose 
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mind you have distracted, obtains 
from you, as the price of her love, 
but threats ofa separation. No, no; 
we are bound, indissolubly bound to 
each other ; no power on earth shall 
separate us. Our life may be a hell, 
but, accustomed to suffer, I accept 
my lot.” 

Wild and distracted, she had seized 
her husband’s arms, who vainly en- 
deavoured to free himself, and who 
felt himself provoked beyond en- 
durance. At this moment the study 
door was suddenly thrown open, and 
three men entered. De Monville, 
making a last effort to disengage 
himself, pushed his wife rudely from 
him. She staggered and fell to the 
ground, 

Alfred turned to the intruders. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “the hour 
fixed for the duel is past; without 
doubt, M. St. George, this is the 
object of your visit. An instant 
later and I should have been on my 
way to apologise for the letter I 
wrote you yesterday. Pray accept 
my apologies! You see the cause of 
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my delay—a domestic quarrel, which 
I cannot hide as I have done the 
preceding ones. My wife desires a 
separation, which I would not con- 
sent to. But I no longer object to it. 
Your testimony as to what has just 
taken place shall be my punishment 
for an act of brutality I blush for too 
late.” * 

He drew near his wife, and said, in 
a low voice,— 

“ Madam, if you refuse to agree 
to a separation, I will dishonour 
you in the eyes of these gentlemen 
by acquainting them with your 
crime. 

A month afterwards the separation 
was legally pronounced. Two months 
had scarcely elapsed, when De Mon- 
ville appeared in mourning for the 
death of his wife; and before the 
year was over, Reinsberg followed a 
rich funeral, which came out of an 
hotel in the Rue de Grenelle. 

The old professor was handsomely 
provided for by his friend, but he 
never quitted his humble garret in 
the Rue St. Romain. 


* It may be necessary to explain to the English reader, that in France it is 


necessary to prove an act of violence on the part of the husband to afford grounds for 
a claim of separation made by the wife. 
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Manners, Traditions, and Superstitions, §c. 


MANNERS, TRADITIONS, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SHETLAN DERS. 


Ir is a fortunate arrangement of Na- 
ture, that while she is parsimonious 
of her favours towards us in one ele- 
ment she showers her bounties upon 
us with liberal hand in another. Our 
brown moors afford scanty vegetation, 
and the earth yields its fruits with 
reluctance, but the prolific ocean is a 
never-failing mine of abundance. 
The causes that produce our stern 
climate and our barren soil cannot 
inflict sterility on the waters, or dry 
up their exhaustless treasures of hu- 
man food. Our seas not only con- 
tain, as I have already said, im- 
mense magazines for the supply of 
our wants, but with sufficient capital 
and better management they would 
become the natural source of wealth 
to the inhabitants. The coasts and 
the innumerable bays in the different 
islands swarm with various kinds of 
fish, some of which may be caught 
every fair day at every season of the 
year. In most of our friths or voes 
there are haddock, whitings, codlings, 
flounders, halibut, skate, mackerel, 
herrings in summer and harvest, and 
the coal-fish, or seath, with its nu- 
merous fry called sillocks and pil- 
locks. Shellfish of ve.cious kinds also 
abound — oysters, large mussel or 
yoag, common mussel, spouts or razor- 
fish, cockles, limpets, crabs, lobsters, 
buckies, welks, harps, smurlings, cul- 
licks, &e. 

Our freshwater lakes and streams 
boast of salmon, and are peopled with 
that species known by the name of 
burn - trout—exquisite eating, and 
weighing often above six pounds. 
When the rains of August or Sep- 
tember have swollen the burns they 
come to spawn, leaping over every 
impediment in their way, and in 
their eagerness to gain their pur 
they frequently run into shallow 
water and are captured. Sometimes 
they are taken by setting a net across 
the mouth of the burn, where it 
empties itself into the sea, at the time 
of the tide-flood. Another method 
of taking them is by the houvie, a 
sort of pouch made of the stalks of 
the dock, wide at one end and nar- 
row at the other. The water is then 
dammed up in a pool across the 


stream, leaving an open space in the 
middle sufficient to admit the wider 
end of the houvie, and when this is 
firmly fixed a person with a stick in 
his hand wades down the burn, driv- 
ing the fish before him until they 
enter the net; the narrow end pre- 
vents their turning and making their 
escape. This way of catching burn- 
trout I have seen practised success- 
fully with a common hand-towel. I 
have drawn a round dozen out in 
nearly as many minutes; and in 
our sequestered dwellings, when a 
stranger is suddenly thrown upon 
our hospitality, this ready process is 
an infallible means to secure a prin- 
cipal dish for dinner or supper. 

It may appear curious that in our 
islands, where articles of common 
food are limited and scarce, certain 
kinds of fish, which are esteemed de- 
licacies in the Scotch and English 
markets, should be held in such mean 
repute as to be hardly thought worth 
the trouble of catching. For in- 
stance, we have a great many excel- 
lent lobsters on our coasts, but they 
are rarely sought after by the natives, 
either for their own use or for ex- 
portation. Some years ago, three 
smacks from England came to Shet- 
land upon an adventure of lobster- 
fishing, and caught several thousands. 
This number, they alleged, might 
have been doubled but for the lazi- 
ness of the inhabitants whom they 
had employed to assist them. ‘They 
furnished them with trap-baskets, 
and paid at the rate of twopence each 
for every live lobster brought to the 
vessels; yet the Shetlanders cared 
little for the employment, although 
some of them were able to earn nine 
or ten shillings a-week in this man- 
ner. Crabs are also abundant, but 
they are seldom eaten, except by the 
birds, which feed upon them and de- 
vour vast numbers yearly. The 
smurling or smircelin (Mya truncata) 
is found on the sandy beaches at low 
water ; it is a delicious shell-fish, and 
held in general estimation. The 
yoag, or great mussel, is met with in 
diflerent localities, but is used chiefly 
as bait. In Bressay Sound they are 
found adhering to tangles in three 
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or four fathoms water, and are taken 
up by an instrument made for the 
on. In Bixter Voe they ad- 
1ere to the bottom, like the stones of 
a pavement, having their acute ends 
turned up, and when found in this 
position they are taken with more 
difficulty. Cockles, welks, buckies, 
oadiitiion &c. are very common, 
but eaten chiefly in times of scarcity. 
In the parish of Yell, during the 
scarcity that prevailed in 1837, no 
less than 115 barrels of cockles were 
collected from ten families, who had 
been reduced to the necessity of sub- 
sisting upon that food during the 
preceding spring. 

By far the most useful of our 
marine supplies, as an article of do- 
mestic consumption, is the coal-fish 
(Gadus carbonarius), with its innu- 
merable fry, which may be eaten 
from the age of a few months to that 
of eight years and upwards. They 
swarm in myriads around our shores, 
and may be said to constitute a prin- 
cipal means of subsistence to the 
poorer class of inhabitants. They 
are reckoned a safe and nutritious 
food, and are caught with fly or bait, 
without any other expense than the 
mere labour of fishing them. This 
branch of our marine economy is not 
only one of the most ancient, but 
one of the most beneficial. The fry 
of the coal-fish, which in the differ- 
ent stages of their growth are known 
by a great variety of names, begin to 
appear along the shores about the 
middle of May, and they are caught 
with the fly towards the middle of 
August. When first seen they are 
about an inch and a half in length, 
and bear the name of sillocks. This 
appellation they retain until they 
have drunk of the first tide of 
summer—that is, until the beginning 
of May next year—when they are 
called piltocks ; and even at this age 
they seldom exceed ten inches in 
length. When two = old they 
are called bilyia piitocks ; when three 
years old, steven piltocks ; and after- 
wards they are known by the name 
of seath. In some parts of Scotland 
the vocabulary of this fish and its 
progeny is still more complex. 


** In Orkney and Shetland,” says Dr. 
Neill, “‘ the fry are called sillocks or sel- 
locks ; at Edinburgh, podleys; and at Scar- 
borough, pars. The yeareold coalefish is 
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the cooth of Orkney, the piltock of Shet- 
land, the pillock of the Hebrides, the 
glassock of Sutherland, the cuddie of the 
Moray Frith, the grey-podley of Edin. 
burgh, and the billet of Scarborough. In 
Orkney it is 1, a sillock; 2, a cooth; 
3, a harbin ; 4,a cudden ; 5, a sethe. The 
full-grown fish is also in different places 
termed a sey, a greyling, a greylord, &c.” 


Dr. Campbell, who wrote his Po- 
litical Survey of Great Britain about 
seventy years ago, makes a very 
ludicrous mistake in his notice of the 
Shetland Isles, when speaking of this 
fish. He says, “ As for sillocks and 
piltocks, which are a kind of small 
whale, the meaner sort live on their 
flesh, such as itis!” It is clear the 
learned doctor was no naturalist, and 
knew little of what he was writing 
about, otherwise he never would have 
committed such a blunder. Some cre- 
dulous people believe that barnacles 

row into solan geese, and that a 

air of a live horse’s tail, if buried 
in water, will, in process of time, be- 
come an eel; and in this category of 
scientific transformations we must 
evidently class Dr. Campbell’sstrange 
hallucination. Most probably he was 
led into the error by the similarity 
of the name pillock to palach or pel- 
lock, the appellation commonly given 
in Scotland to that species of whale 
called the porpus or porpoise. The 
poet Campbell, in his Gertrude, enu- 
merates this amongst other national 
reminiscences of his Caledonian exile 
in the distant Wyoming :— 


“Green Albin! what though he no 
more survey 

Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 

Thy pellocks rolling from the mountain 


ay, 
Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the 


moor, 
distant isles that hear the loud 
Corbrechtan roar !” 


And 


The piltocks frequent the deep 
water and tide-way, and many leave 
the coast along with the herring. 
Sometimes, but rarely, they are 
caught in winter, when two or three 
years old; indeed, they seldom ap- 
pear in any considerable numbers 
after the second year of their age 
until they have become the true 
seath, when, if we may judge from 
their size compared with their former 
magnitude, they cannot be under 
eight or ten years old. They are 
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then observed to have retained their 
carly habit of keeping near the sur- 
face of deep water, and they are 
caught in the tide-way in the same 
manner as mackerel. It is in the 
state of sillock and seath that this 
fish is most beneficial to the coun- 
try. The quantity caught is not so 
large now as it formerly was, still it 
is considerable, as the oil of the fry 
is used in the dreary season of winter 
to supply the cottage-lamp of the 
peasantry. 

At one time the number caught 
must have been enormous, as history 
records that upwards of 10,000 bar- 
rels of oil have been derived from 
their livers in the brief space of 
seven months ; but more recently, so 
much have they decreased, that, on 
an average, little more than a tenth 
of this quantity has been obtained. 
About a century ago an Englishman, 
connected with the British white- 
herring ers who resided five 
years in Shetland, wrote what he 
calls A True and Exact Description 
of the Island, §c., its Situation, Trade, 
Produce, and Inhabitants ; and among 
other “uncommon subjects” which 


he thought “ worthy of observation,” 
was the vast number of sillocks, and 
the facility with which they were 
taken :— 


* Now, reader, you must observe that 
no wind ner weather can prevent the na- 
tives from catching fish, for if the wind 
shi.ts its corner they shift theirs, and a 
boy of nine or ten years of age will take 
a couple of fishing-rods and go down to 
the sea-side, set himse!f down upon the 
point of a rock, and in less than an hour 
he will catch as many small fish as will 
serve twenty people. The kettle is al- 
ways cleaned, and water put into it for 
to boil the fish, before they are caught. 
Their small fish they catch by the shore 
are of two kinds, the one is called piltag, 
a grey fish, and somewhat bigger than a 
herring ; the other is of the same colour 
and bigger than a large sprat, but much 
finer eating—this is called a sillag ; they 
have fine liver, of which they make pies 
and broil them on the coals, and they eat 
exceeding well. There are infinite num- 
bers of these small fish all around the 
island, in every creek and corner; yea, 
I have seen many thousands of them run 
on shore in stormy weather, They dung 
their ground chiefly with these small 
fish and sea-weed, upon which their sheep 
feed mostly.” 


Dr. Arthur Edmondston, who 


of the Shetlanders. 


wrote in 1809, mentions that seath 
were more numerous formerly than 
in his time, and were caught at the 
northern and southern extremities of 
the county. They disappeared from 
Unst for a — period, but for seve- 
ral years they have been taken there 
in considerable quantity. Dunross- 
ness and Fair Isle, however, are the 
places where this branch of fishery 
is most uniformly and successfully 
practised. At the period alluded to, 
about fifty tons of dry seath were 
annually exported. The chief market 
for them was Leith, where they sold 
for about ten shillings and sixpence 
the hundred weight. When in the 
wet state, they could be bought from 
the fishermen at a penny a-piece, and 
if salted by them, at fourpence each. 
In curing them it is still the prac- 
tice to keep on the head, which by 
many is esteemed a delicacy, and 
used to be reckoned at one time suf- 
ficient of itself to defray the expense 
of freight. 

The fisheries of the greatest im- 
portance to Shetland, speaking com- 
mercially, consist of ling, cod, and 
herring. Obvious though the ad- 
vantages are that might be derived 
from this source, yet the presecution 
of it by the native Shetlanders be- 
yond the mere supply of food, is 
comparatively but a modern pursuit. 
For centuries the Flemingsand Dutch 
were the chief adventurers, and en- 
grossed the whole fishings, not 
around the islands only, but also on 
the coasts of Scotland. So early as 
the twelfth century, it is said, the 
salting of herrings, in a may ee 
manner, was known to the Scottis 
fishermen, and if we may credit tra- 
dition, the Dutch purchased them 
from us in that state, and likewise 
carried away immense quantities of 
dried cod, which are still known in 
Holland by the name of haberdien— 
an evident corruption of the word 
Aberdeen, the port from whence they 
were shipped. The balance of trade, 
however, appears to have turned 
against us after the Flemings had 
discovered (about the year 1307) the 
method of pickling herrings as a 
staple article of exportation. During 
the following century, the Dutch 
herring-fishery became independent 
of the Scotch, for they used only 
large vessels with nets, on board of 
which the fish were cured, without 
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any communication whatever with 
the shore, except at Bressay Sound. 

The vast advantages reaped by 
these enterprising foreigners appear 
to have aroused the attention of the 
old Scottish parliament, for in the 
reign of James III., and in the year 
1471, it was enacted, “'That certain 
lords, spiritual and temporal, and 
burghs, soud gar mak great schips, 
busses, and ither great pink-boats, 
with nets and ither abuilziements for 
fishing.” ‘This act was confirmed by 
James IV. in 1491, when it was 
further ordained, that no _ vessel 
should be employed in the herring- 
fishery under the burden of twenty 
tons. In 1573 the government of 
James VI. appointed the herring- 
barrel to contain nine gallons ac- 
cording to the Stirling jug, which 
was the standard Scotch pint. By 
anact of 1660, and several preceding 
acts, it was ordained that no herrings 
should be exported before Michael- 
mas, all those caught before that 
time being appointed to be sold in 
the home-market for the service of 
the country. 

About that time an opinion began 
to prevail, that for conducting or 
promoting any extensive branch of 
trade, a company is better adapted 
than individuals. Accordingly, the 
first parliament of Charles II. passed 
an act to encourage the establish- 
ment of companies for carrying on 
the herring-fishery. Very great 
privileges were offered to such com- 
panies, and particularly all materials 
and provisions to be used on board 
their vessels were exempted from 
duties and exactions of every kind. 
These encouragements, however, 
seem to have had no gveat effect, for 
a company which was established at 
Greenock in 1676, under the patron- 
age of the Duke of York when he 
resided in Holyrood Palace, soon went 
to decay, and the trade again returned 
to the hands of private fishers. 

In 1705, two years before the 
Union, the Scottish parliament, in 
imitation of the Dutch, wisely re- 
mitted the duties on all materials 
used in the herring-fishery, and all 
dues and exactions usually paid in 
other branches of trade. By the 
same act a bounty of 10s. 4d. Scots 
was ——- on every last of herrings, 
in whatever way they were taken; 
and 18/. Scots, for every exported 
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last of herrings taken by busses. This 
was the first bounty granted in Bri- 
tain for the exportation of herrings ; 
but it was clogged with that injudi- 
cious preference in favour of busses 
and large vessels, and contained the 
old absurd clause prohibiting export- 
ation tillafter Michaelmas. Shortly 
after the Union the trade declined, 
and Scotland appeared to have lost 
its principal solide of commerce. As 
an intelligent writer, Mr. J. F. De- 
novan, who took a deep interest in 
the subject about twenty years ago, 
observes, “ The enactment of salt 
duties and the complicated regula- 
tions established for their manage- 
ment, the difficulties in obtaining 
salt, and the great risk incurred by 
traders entering into salt-bonds, at 
once depressed the Scottish fisheries, 
and in spite of all the props with 
which it has been supported, and the 
liberal premiums given for its re- 
vival, it has progressively declined.” 

Tn 1720, a general copartnery was 
formed for the purpose of raising 
this fishery from its languor. It con- 
sisted of about 2000 of the principal 
people of Scotland, with a large ca- 
pital, divided into shares of 100. 
each ; but, like the South Sea bub- 
ble, which burst about the same 
time, it fell to the ground, and the 
whole scheme was_ relinquished. 
Thirty years afterwards (1750), the 
Free British White- Herring Com- 
pany was established by act of par- 
liament ; its proposed capital was 
500,000/., the proprietors to receive 
three per cent on sums paid in dur- 
ing fourteen years. The Prince of 
Wales was chosen its governor ; but, 
in spite of royal patronage and pro- 
mised bounties, this national associa- 
tion was given up soon after its 
establishment. Between 1750 and 
1815, numerous acts were passed for 
regulating this fishery, which it is 
needless here to recapitulate. 

A board of trustees was established 
at Edinburgh in 1727, to whom the 
distribution of 2000/. per annum 
from the revenue of Scotland was 
entrusted, for the encouragement of 
the fisheries and manufactures of 
that country. This board is still in 
existence ; but whether its utility 
either to the fishermen or to the na- 
tion be an equivalent for the salaries 
of the commissioners, is a problem 
which I cannot undertake to deter- 
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mine. One thing is clear, that the pro- 
gress of our fisheries has never been 
commensurate with the amount of 
legislation bestowed upon them ; and 
that, so far as Shetland is concerned, 
whatever improvement has taken 
place we owe to the enterprise of 
individuals. Among the first to pro- 
mote and establish this branch of 
industry was Mr, Duncan, sheriff- 
substitute; and his patriotic spirit 
set others an example for imitation. 
In Sandsting parish, the herring- 
fishery owes much to Mr. James 
Garrick, of Raewick. He purchased 
a few second-hand boats from Wick, 
each of which carried about twenty 
nets, and with these he was very 
successful. The landowners in Unst, 
Yell, Dunrossness, &c. have acted in 
the same enterprising manner. In 
general they furnish nets, which they 
either hire out to the fishermen or 
advance to them at prime cost, to be 
paid for from the proceeds of the 
fish, within a time limited by agree- 
ment. They also provide casks and 
salt, and take upon themselves the 
whole expense and risk of curing and 
sending the herrings to market. Mr. 
Bruce of Sumburgh, and Mr. Bruce 
of Bigtown, have given much encou- 
ragement to their tenants, who have 
carried on for some years the fisheries 
in Dunrossness, Sandwick, and Con- 
ningsburgh, where a number of large 
boats have been fitted out at great 
expense. 

t is to be regretted, however, that, 
in spite of individual exertions and 
government bounties, our herring- 
fishery is not that “golden mine” 
which it proved to foreigners two 
centuries ago. Tradition states, and 
I believe with truth, that the Dutch, 
by means of wealth drawn from our 
seas, raised a few miserable huts on 
the banks of the Amstel river to be 
a city of the third magnitude in Eu- 
rope. Amsterdam, their historians 
proudly boast, was founded on the 
bones of herrings—herrings caught 
and cured on the coasts of Scotland ; 
and with the money thus realised, 
they purchased from our ancestors 
the very stones with which the 
built their Stadthouse, and whic 
were conveyed in ships from one of 
the quarries on the Frith of Forth, 
near Queensferry. 

It is stated, apparently on good 
authority, that for many years the 
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Scotch herring-fishery yielded the 
enterprising Hollanders a revenue of 
about 3,000,000/. sterling. Dr. Camp- 
bell, whose name I have already men- 
tioned, after premising that the value 
of the Dutch fishery has often been 
exaggerated, and that, therefore, he 
will give “a modest computation,” 
proceeds to observe, that “it would 
be no difficult thing to prove to the 
satisfaction of the candid as well as 
critical inquirer, that while it con- 
tinued to flourish in their hand, they 
drew from their fishery out of the 
ocean washing the coasts of Shetland, 
to the amount of two hundred mil- 
lions sterling!” This shews what 
an immense and inexhaustible field 
of wealth our remote seas in days of 
yore proved to those who had skill 
and enterprise to cultivate it. 

In 1633, Captain Smith, who was 
sent hither by the Earl of Pembroke 
expressly to report on the Dutch 
fishery, says, that he saw on the 
coast of Shetland, not far from Unst, 
as many as 1500 of their herring- 
busses, each of eighty tons burden ; 
besides twenty armed ships as a con- 
voy, carrying thirty guns each, and 
a fleet of dogger-boats to the number 
of about 400, each of sixty tons bur- 
den. The inference which the cap- 
tain draws from this scene of indus- 
try is quite characteristic of a British 
sailor, and forcibly indicates the im- 
portance which he attached to that 
branch of trade,—‘“ If the king 
oaaie I.) would send out such a 

eet of busses for the fishing-trade, 
being in our own seas and on our 
own grounds ; and were all strangers 
discharged from fishing in those seas, 
that the subjects of the three king- 
doms only might have it ; it would 
make our king rich and glorious, 
and the three kingdoms happy ; not 
one would want bread, and God 
would be praised and the king loved.” 
And not many years had elapsed in 
the same century, before the num- 
ber of busses that visited Shetland 
amounted to 2200. Owing, however, 
to wars and other causes, a diminu- 
tion took place; and at the close of 
the seventeenth century, only 500 or 
600 busses visited our coasts. The 


number of Dutchmen who obtained 
employment and subsistence during 
the palmy days of the herring-fish- 
ery, Dr. Campbell reckons at above 
100,000 persons. 
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In the year 1702, when Britain 
and her allies were engaged in war 
with France, the spirit of hostility 
extended even to the catching of 
fish. A squadron of six sail of French 
men-of- war, which had been sent 
north on purpose to intercept the 
Dutch, fell in with four of their 
armed convoys which were protect- 
ing the busses off Fair Isle. A bat- 
tle ensucd, in which, after the Dutch 
admiral’s ship had been sunk, the 
remaining three made their escape. 
The Frenchmen proceeded to Bres- 
say Sound, sent in their boats, and 
are said to have burned and destroyed 
above 400 of the Dutch busses; and 
from this disaster their fishermen 
seem never to have completely re- 
covered. Fora long time after, not 
more than 300 or 400 busses appear- 
ed, and in 1774 the number of 
Dutch vessels amounted only to 200; 
but there were, at the same time, as 
many belonging to the Danes, Prus- 
sians, French, and Flemings: the 
English had also two ships, and the 
Scotch one. There is both reason 
and patriotism in the earnest exhort- 
ations of the Englishman who made 


a oa to Shetland in 1750, in 
behalf of the Great White-Herring 
Fishery. 


He writes :— 


“ It has often given me great concern 
when 1 have reflected upon the indiffer- 
ency, or rather indolence of the British 
nation, in regard to this advantageous 
branch of trade, that they should suffer 
foreigners to live and enrich themselves 
by the product of our country, and our 
natives in the meanwhile destitute of 
common necessaries. I am persuaded 
the Dutch employ upwards of 20,000 
hands yearly in this one branch ; would 
it not then be more to our advantage and 
our credit to employ twenty or thirty 
thousand of our own countrymen in this 
beneficial branch, than to suffer those 
locusts to take the bread out of our 
mouths, and we starve in the meantime? 
I would, therefore, beseech you, my coun- 
trymen, to bestir yourselves like men, 
and wrest your rights and properties out 
of the paws of the ravishers ; let neither 
purses, nor flattering fawning speeches, 
betray you into a baseness, which in the 
end, if not speedily prevei.ted, must and 
will prove a great loss to Britain, For, 
notwithstanding the Dutch have enjoyed 
a series of uninterrupted gain upon our 
coast, even so far back as King William’s 
reign, there never was any law in their 
favour to rule and usurp in our seas, and 
to monopolise that branch oftrade which 
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belongs to us, and us only. Their liberty 
was no more than discretional ; but they, 
like all other indiscreet persons, have 
abused their liberty, which we have fully 
experienced.” 


The mode in which these enter- 
prising foreigners paid their annual 
visits to our shores is curious, as a 
picture of Shetland manners towards 
the close of last century. Such, in- 
deed, was our mae and our li- 
mited resources, that the commercial 
intercourse resulting from these pe- 
riodieal visits greatly assisted the 
natives in procuring a necessary sub- 
sistence, when the weights and mea- 
sures of their country had been 
clandestinely raised by the hand of 
power to more than twice their an- 
cient standard, for the purpose of 
exacting in the same proportion the 
rent, scat, wattle, and feudal duties 
paid in kind to the superior. 

The herring busses generally sailed 
from Holland about the beginning 
of June, and about the 15th or 16th 
they began to make their appearance 
on the coast of Shetland. On the 
24th they all assembled in the grand 
rendezvous of Bressay Sound, that 
being the day (St. Johnsmas), ac- 
cording to a Dutch law, for wetting 
their nets; and the fishing ceased on 
the 3lst of December following 
Their vessels were from seventy to 
eighty tons burden, rigged with a 
large lug-sail, and having a small 
mizzen-mast besides, with a crew of 
fourteen hands, of which a propor- 
tion were boys. There were also at- 
tending on the fleet a few armed 
convoyers, which, besides serving for 
protection and as hospitals for the 
sick, carried with them supernume- 
rary hands, carpenters, and materials 
of all descriptions for fishing, in order 
to assist the busses in case of losses or 
accidents. The doggers or yaggers 
were smaller, and swifter sailers, 
being intended to run home with the 
herrings first caught, to secure a 
higher price. They were permitted 
to bring fish from the busses till the 
15th of July only ; and all were prohi- 
bited, under very severe penalties, 
from carrying a single herring to 
any place except Holland and West 
Friesland ; and before sailing, the 
yaggers were obliged to obtain a li- 
cense to proceed. Early in the season, 
when the fish was esteemed a great 
delicacy, the yaggers which arrived 
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home first sold their herrings at a 
guilder each; and after disposing of 
their cargoes, they returned to the 
fishing as common busses. Each ves- 
sel carried generally two flects of 
nets, which were set at night, and 
hauled at sunrise next morning. 
Particular care was paid to the salt- 
ing and curing the herrings ; ond all 
that could not be gutted and cured 
in course of the day before sunset, 
were either thrown overboard, or 
kept apart and sold as inferior fish. 

t was during the time the busses 
were detained in Bressay Sound that 
the Shetlander endeavoured to pro- 
cure, from his commercial traffic 
with them, the means to enable him 
to support his family during the 
year. Accordingly, their home pro- 
duce was brought forth, consisting 
of stockings, gloves, nightcaps, rugs, 
&c., manufactured expressly for the 
occasion of the annual fair which 
then took place at Lerwick. At the 
same time, additional employment 
was given to the native boatmen ; 
for as none of the busses brought 
boats with them, each required a 
yawl to attend it while lying in the 
Sound. In return, the islanders 
bought linen, fishing-lines, hooks, 
tobacco, gin, and other liquors. A 
description of those barterings is given 
by the quaint old writer of 1750, 
shenhy quoted. He says :— 


© As I observed before, the common 
people make many coarse stockings, 
which they lav aside until the beginning 
of June, when the fair or visit with the 
Dutch holds, which they call the Johns- 
mas fair. About this time, the Dutch, 
to the number of ten or eleven hundred 
busses, have wet their nets upon the 
coast, which they are obliged to do by an 
express act of the States-General ; then 
they come into Bressa Sound to buy 
stockings. They have for convoy two 
or three ships of war, each carrying ten 
or twelve guns. These ships when they 
cast anchor fire their guns, as a signal 
for the inhabitants all round the country 
and the isles to come in, which they ac- 
cordingly do. Then the coupmen come 
on shore with bags of money, and buy 
them all up at ten shillings per score, 
About this time there are ships from 
Scotland and Ireland, and large open 
boats from the Orkney Islands, loaded 
with meal, barley, and malt ; on board of 
which vessels the natives go, and buy as 
much grain as their money can purchase, 
which they carry home to support their 
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families, seeing their own land is so bar- 
ren, that the yearly produce thereof is 
not sufficient to supply them with bread 
two months, unless it be here and there 
one who has a little arable ground.” 


These dealings were latterly car- 
ried on more extensively, and in 
different parts of the islands. Dr. 
Hibbert, in his Description, says,— 


“From the ist of May to the 1st of 
August (old style), vessels freighted with 
goods for barter were constantly arriving 
in the country from Hamburgh, Lubeck, 
Bremen, Denmark, and more recently 
from England and Scotland. The mer- 
chants, upon landing, obtained booths 
either ready constructed, or the privilege 
of erecting them upon some convenient 
site of ground, for which they paid the 
landed proprietors of Shetland a most 
exorbitant rate. They then stored these 
buildings with a variety of articles for 
sale or barter, such as hooks, lines, 
herring-nets, several descriptions of rum 
and flour, a kind of wheaten bread named 
wingel bread, salt, fruits of all kinds, 
mead, strong beer, various sorts of dis- 
tilled spirits, particularly one named 
corn-waters, coarse hempen cloth, toge- 
ther with fine linens, muslins, and other 
merchandise. At the same time, the 
natives brought their fish for barter to the 
doors of the booths in a wet state, though 
sometimes, under the name of stock-fish, 
they were previously dried in the skeos. 
Other articles disposed of to the stranger 
comprised stockings, wadmel, horses, 
cows, sheep, seal-skins, otter-skins, but. 
ter, and oil. Booths were also opened in 
other parts of the country, particularly at 
Unst, Yell, Sumburgh, and Hillswick.” 


Combined with the traffic in 
woollen wares, the Shetlander had 
another amusing kind of commerce 
with the Dutch. As a useful and 
healthy exercise for their sailors, 
after having been long confined on 
ship-board, their medical men pre- 
seribed riding on horseback. For 
their special accommodation, a sca- 
thold near Lerwick was crowded 
with shelties, brought from different 

arts of the country, and let out for 

ire at the rate of a stiver per mile. 
The scene is thus described by the 
Englishman quoted above : — 


“There is no horse-hire demanded 
here, unless it be in the summer, when 
the Dutch are upon the coast, During 
that time, some of the country people 
bring in their horses for the Dutchmen to 
ride ; and J must own, that if they are 
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not better sailors than riders, I would not 
choose to venture my life so far as Graves- 
end in one of their best bottoms. There 
is a spot of ground above the town, about 
a quarter of a mile in length, and pretty 
even, which is very rare in Shetland ; 
here the countryman comes with his 
horse, inquiring in Dutch who will ride. 
Immediately comes a clumsy Dutchman, 
gives him a dublekee (that is twopence), 
then up he mounts. The owner of the 
horse immediately falls a-beating the 
creature, and pricks its tail with the 
point of his stick,—then, bebold! in an 
instant down comes the Dutchman, Up 
he gets again, and mounts afresh ; but 
before he gets on a second time, there 
must be a second dublekee, and he is 
scarce up before he is down again; so 
that the fellow often makes a shilling of 
the Dutchman before he comes to the 
end of the place. This, together with 
what money they receive for their stock- 
ings, is all the cash they have from one 
year's end to the other, unless when some 
Dutchman fancies any of their horses ; 
then they chance to make a good profit, 
as they will sell a horse to a Dutchman 
for a pound, that they cannot sell to their 
neighbours for three half-crowns.” 


The bustle of this fair continued 
up to a recent period, and within the 
memory of the living generation, to 
be a scene of great animation. An 
eye-witness in 1774 describes the 
natives as very smart in making 
bargains, using as many Danish and 
Norwegian words as served their 
purpose of buying and selling ; but 
as for the Dutch language, they 
spoke it with great fluency. The 
gain, however, was not without sore 
drawbacks, for during the fishing 
season provisions rose to three times 
their ordinary price, in consequence 
of the extra quantity of fresh meat 
required by the ioreign visitors. 
eel is still regarded by the 
Shetland fisherman as a holiday ; and 
on the 12th of August, when the 
season for ling-fishing closes, before 
striking their tents and bidding adieu 


to the busy, perilous occupation of 


the summer, those who have becn 
accustomed to associate together in 
their sea-faring profession meet and 
take a parting cup, when the usual 
toast upon the occasion is, “ Lord, 
open the mouth of the grey fish, and 
haud [hold] thy hand about the 
corn!” ‘This meeting is known 
by the name of “the fishermen’s 
foy.” It is a sort of winding-up of 
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the business of the year, or, at least, 
a temporary suspension from the 
labours and privations of their hardy 
calling. Inthe words of an old poet, 
Phineas Fletcher,— 


“ Little know they the fisher’s toilsome 
pain, 
Whose labour with his age, still grow. 
ing, spends not ; 
His cares and watchings, oft misspent in 
vain, 
The early morn begins, dark evening 
ends not.” 


Distinguished from the herring- 
fishing is the white fishery, including 
ling, tusk, and cod. This is the 
trade which has chiefly engaged the 
attention of the Shetlanders. Yet 
even this they long divided with the 
Dutch. But towards the beginning 
of the last century, and when various 
acts of parliament were framed, pro- 
hibiting the importing of foreign 
salt except in British vessels, and 
encouraging by bounties the exporta- 
tion of fish cured at home, foreigners 
gradualiy left the white fishery of 
Shetland to its own resources. When 
the periodical visits of the traders 
from Holland, Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Bremen, &c., had ceased, occasional 
companies of Scotch and English 
merchants next appeared; but the 
principal successors to the Dutch 
were the Shetland proprietors them- 
selves. One chief motive for their 
engaging in the curing and exporting 
of ling was, to procure for their 
tenants the only means they pos- 
sessed for paying their rents. But 
this gave rise to a new embarrass- 
ment; the tenants were wholly un- 
able from their poverty to purchase 
boats or lines, and unless the land- 
lords would advance a sum suflicient 
for the purpose, the attempt to pro- 
secute the fishing must have proved 
abortive. Hence the singular tenure 
of holding land which has so long 
prevailed in Shetland, namely, the 
proprietor allowing his yearly tenants 
to be in debt to him for the value of 
the boats and fishing-tackle, but re- 
quiring from them the obligation to 
let him have their wet fish at a sti- 
pulated low rate. 

The custom of fishing tenure, how- 
ever, is not universal. Many pro- 
prietors have abolished it, and lease 
their lands at an advanced price, 
allowing their tenants to salt their 
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own fish, and, when ready for the 
market, dispose of them on their own 
account. In the parishes of North 
Yell, Fetlar, Tingwall, Sandsting, 
&e., most of the tenants keep up 
boats and lines for themselves ; giving 
their landlords or tacksmen their fish 
at the current price, about 6s. 6d. 
per cwt. of wet ling, and 4s. 6d. for 
the tusk and cod. About Scalloway 
most of the men have shares in the 
vessels, and some of them are sole 
owners. In Unst, the most north- 
ernly of our islands, the landowners 
in general furnish nets, which they 
either lend out to the fishermen, or 
advance to them at prime cost, to be 
paid for from the proceeds of the 
boat within a time limited by agree- 
ment. They also provide casks and 
salt, and take upon themselves the 
whole expense and risk of curing and 
sending the herrings to market, pay- 
ing the men so much per cran. 

The gross amount of fish cured and 
exported from Unst in 1831, as 
marked by the fishing officer, was in 
value 5914/. sterling, of which con- 
siderably more than a half (3230/.) 
were ling, tusk, and cod; the re- 
mainder being seath, herrings, and 
other kinds of fish used by the in- 
habitants as food. From North- 
maving, the exports of ling, cod, 
tusk, and herrings, in 1841, were 
reckoned at 3560. In this parish 
there are many excellent stations for 
prosecuting the ling fishery,—-Sten- 
ness, Hamnavoe, Uyea, and Fethe- 
land; or Feidelund. The last is a 
name often given to those places on 
the coast where the grass is found so 
abundant and juicy, that the cattle 
feed thereon both winter and sum- 
mer. As a fishing station, Feideland 
in Northmaving is one of the most 
celebrated. 

The different fishings are carried 
on at different seasons, and with con- 
siderable variety both as to place and 
manner. The usual time for com- 
mencing the ling-fishing is from the 
middle of May to the beginning of 
June, and it continues till Lammas. 
The cod-fishing begins at Whit- 
sunday, and ends about the Ist of 
August, although experienced fisher- 
men allege that it might be con- 
tinued two months later, but then 
during the day alone. Herrings are 
chiefly taken from the middle of 
August till the middle of October, 
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but they appear in our bays and 
fishing-grounds much earlier—about 
the end of June or beginning of July. 
Earlyin Junethey separate into differ- 
ent divisions, and visit the west and east 
coasts of Great Britain, but it is well 
known that in their migrations they 
are extremely capricious. This fact 
is observable even within the circum- 
scribed range of Shetland. The 
western side of the islands, in St. 
Magnus Bay, and the neighbourhood 
of Papa Stour, were formerly the 
parts most regularly frequented by 
them ; but more recently they seem 
to have given a preference to the 
eastern side. From their havin 

been caught in our seas in the mont 

of November, but never in great 
numbers, and from their fry having 
been seen and taken out of the 
stomachs both of birds and fishes 
during summer, it has been thought 
probable that they spawn in some of 
the deep bays in Shetland, as well as 
on the coast of Scotland, although 
their retreats have not been disco- 
vered. Indeed, this is one of the 


which science has not yet fully cleared 
u 

kis and tusk are fished with 
long lines, in boats of eighteen or 
nineteen feet of keel, with a crew of 
six men. The lines are laid at mid- 
night, and the common bait is the 
young coal-fish. Although the re- 
gular season for ling-fishing ends on 
the 12th of August, considerable 
numbers of them are caught by hand- 
lines in some parts of the country 
during winter and spring. Over 
this fishing the landlord has no con- 
trol, but if the tenant be in debt, it 
is expected that he shall sell to him 
whatever he can spare from his own 
consumption. The ling caught at 
this season are split and laid in salt, 
and they remain in the brine until 
the end of spring, when they are 
taken out, washed, and dried for 
exportation. They are known by 
the name of winter fish, and if pro- 
perly treated, a. are found to be as 
juicy and well-flavoured as those 
caught and cured during summer. 
It is only, however, in particular dis- 
tricts that ling are caught during 
winter ; the chief localities are the 
islands of Unst, Fetlar, and Burra, 
and the parishes of Northmaving and 
Dunrossness. 


——— in the history of that fish 
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This mode of prosecuting the ling- 
fishing is attended with serious in- 
conveniences, the principal of which 
are the smallness of the boats and 
the boisterous state of the weather, 
which causes great interruption and 
danger to the fishermen, so that the 
loss of a single night will often ab- 
sorb the profits of a whole season. 
To remedy these deficiencies, it has 
been suggested that small decked 
vessels, of about twenty tons burden, 
should be employed instead of open 
boats, as was the practice adopted 
formerly (from 1750 to 1763) b 
the Irish, who carried on this branch 
of fishing with considerable success, 
until information having been given 
to the custom-house at Lerwick that 
they had imported and used salt 
from Ireland, thereby evading the 
duties to government, their whole 
stock was seized, and the fishing 
abandoned. 

April and May are the principal 
months for taking cod. For several 
rears this branch has been carried on 
b numerous small decked vessels, 
of from twenty to forty tons, with 
hand-lines and shellfish bait; and 
the fishing-ground is the south and 
south-west sides of the coast, par- 
ticularly the Regent’s Bank, which 
commences near Westray in Orkney. 
The plan of decked vessels is copied 
from the Dutch, who formerly pro- 
secuted the cod-fishing with great 
success. But in this the Shetlanders 
have not imitated the spirit of their 
rivals, for, as Dr. Hibbert remarks, 
“it is only about ten or twelve 
years since a few vessels, from six to 
thirty-five tons burden, and carrying 
from six to eight hands, first pro- 
secuted a fishery for cod off the coasts 
of Shetland, using hand-lines, baited 
with two or three hooks. ‘The 
seldom went farther to look for fish 
than the immediate neighbourhood 
of Foula or Fair Isle; their search 
was highly desultory, and their suc- 
cess proportionably uncertain. It 
rarely happened that vessels of only 
ten to thirty tons, after being em- 
ployed a week in fishing, returned 
to their harbours, like the Dutch 
rs described by Smith, so full 

n as they could swim.” 

Various writers—Dr. Neill, Mr. 
Low, Sheriff Duncan of Lerwick— 
complain of the indolence and supine- 
ness of the natives in neglecting to 
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cultivate better this rich field of in- 
dustry. It has always been supposed 
that the cod prepared in Shetland 
will maintain its pre-eminence over 
that of other places. The Newfound- 
land fishermen are described as ex- 
posing their fish, after it has been 
salted, in standing flakes made by a 
slight wattle, and supported by poles 
often twenty feet from the ground. 
But the humidity is not nearly so 
well extracted from the fish as when, 
according to the Shetland method, 
they are carefully laid out upon dry 
beaches, the stones of which have 
been during the winter exposed to 
the abrading action of the ocean, and 
are thus cleared from vegetable and 
animal matter. 

It is alleged that, formerly, the 
fish approached much nearer the 
shore than they do now; and hence, 
in order to reach the fishing-ground, 
the boats must pull out to sea forty 
or fifty miles. This is termed the 
haaf, or distant fishing ; and, if the 
weather is fine, the boats remain two 
or three nights, the men subsisting 
on the provisions they have taken 
with them. Before setting out for 
the respective stations a variety of 
preparations are necessary. ‘The 
fisherman’s larder must be replen- 
ished, and for this purpose each car- 
ries with him, for the season, a smoke- 
dried sheep, a pork or mutton ham, 
two ankers of potatoes, half a lispund 
of dried bear, of which, when knocked 
in a trough to remove the husks 
broth is made, two lispunds of oat- 
meal, which is baked into cakes 
weckly, and as much fresh fish as 
they choose to cook, the heads of 
which are brought home for the 
supply of their families. In the ar- 
ticle of spirits of any kind, they are 
very limited, being precluded from 
the use of that beverage by the high 
duty imposed upon it. Their com- 
mon drink is water, unless when 
they bring with them a small cask 
or jar of bland. When the Dutch 
visited their coasts they were in the 
habit of exchanging their native pro- 
duce for gin, mead, &c., in which 
they seem to have sometimes in- 
dulged rather freely, if we may ere- 
dit the Englishman I have so often 
=. who says,— The fishermen 

rink incessantly of these liquors, 
for when they go to sea they have it 
with them, and when they cannot go 
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to sea on account of bad weather, 
they go to their booths, and drink 
till they can neither go nor stand, 
reckoning up over their cups what 
fish they must catch next day to pay 
@ that drunken score.” 

Occasionally their fare is enriched 
with amore savoury dish, the favour- 
ite Shetland dainty known by the 
name of cropping moggies. ‘This 
preparation consists of the liver of 
the cod, mixed with flour and spice, 
and boiled in the fish’s stomach. 
When met with at the tables of the 
more opulent inhabitants, it is ex- 
cellent ; in the plainer form of livered 
moggies, without the flour and spice, 
it regales the fishermen at their sum- 
mer lodges. 

When every thing is ready, it is 
generally found necessary, for the 
sake of mutual accommodation, that 
the fishermen assemble at particular 
stations, so as to be near the scene 
of their labours, and to afford them 
facilities in curing and drying the 
fish ; consequently, the greater num- 
ber of them are removed many miles 
from their families. In some places 
the fishermen go off but a short dis- 
tance from home, and thus combine, 
in the same day, their agricultural 
and fishing occupations, but more 
commonly they are absent for seve- 
ral days, or able to make a visit on 
Saturdays only to their families, with 
a supply of fish. 

The assemblage in one place of so 
many individuals forms a busy and 
an interesting scene. For the pur- 
pose of accommodation while prose- 
cuting their labours, the fishermen 
are allowed by law to build lodges 
or huts on any uncultivated or un- 
enclosed piece of land, at a distance 
of not more than one hundred yards 
above high-water mark. These tem- 
porary shiclings are very rudely con- 
structed, being built of rough stones, 
without any cement, and no larger 
than is sufficient to contain a six- 
oared hoat’s crew. The roof consists 
of thin pieces of wood, covered with 
turf or divots; and when the sta- 
tion is in a small island, like that of 
Papa Stour, the materials require to 
be transported thither. The floor is 
merely the ground, strewed with a 
little straw or dried grass; and this 
serves them as a bed when they are in 
want of repose. The roofing is re- 
moved, generally taken home, every 
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season ; 


the bare walls alone 
main during winter, and when ope- 
rations are resumed, the men, eight 
or ten days before commencing, must 
repair to the stations to put the huts 


re- 


in order. The grouping of these 
summer lodges has all the pictur- 
esque appearance of a gipsy en- 
campment, except that in the centre 
of them is a substantial booth, used 
by the factor for curing fish, and 
containing the small stock of spirits 
supplied to the men. 

Vhen the crews leave their homes 
on Monday morning, they carry with 
them a haddock-line about 900 fa- 
thoms in length, baited with mussels, 
which they set on their way to the 
fishing station, that they may pro- 
cure bait. For the ling-fishing, had- 
docks are always preferred as bait 
when they can be had, but when 
these are not to be got they take the 
piltock, which abound near the 
shores ; and if these should fail, they 
will bait their hooks with a piece of 
cod, tusk, or ling. In fair weather 
the boats leave their stations for the 
haaf from ten till two o’clock, and 
reach the fishing-ground in the even- 
ing, during which time they generally 
have run about forty or fifty miles, 
so that the highest land is only as a 
speck on the horizon, or, as the 
fishermen express it, like “a whilly 
(smallest-sized boat) on the waters.” 
But if the weather has been boister- 
ous, and detained them long in their 
huts, the first boat that is launched 
induces every storm-bound crew to 
follow tht example. It is therefore 
no unusual circumstance to see, in 
a fleet of yawls, all sails set and all 
oars plied nearly at the same instant. 

The departure is not made in a 
disorderly or promiscuous manner. 
Certain ceremonies require to be ob- 
served, to propitiate Fortuneand avert 
dangers or accidents. Each boat, in 
the first turn that it makes, moves 
according to the course of the sun, 
and then strives to be foremost in 
arriving at the ground. To turn in 
the contrary direction, or widdershins, 
as it is expressed in the Scottish dia- 
lect, would be deemed unlucky, be- 
cause it is believed that witches and evil 
spirits always make their circles of in- 
cantation, in opposition to the course 
of the sun. Some of the more cre- 
dulous, during the voyage, super- 
stitiously forbear to mention various 
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objects that may strike their faney ; 
such, for example, as a knife, a 
church, the clergyman, the devil, or 
a cat, in any other language than 
the Norse, or in some arbitrary word 
of their own coinage, substituted 
for it. 

When the fishermen have arrived 
at the haaf, they prepare to set 
their éows, which is the name the 
give the lines that are fitted with 
ling-hooks. Forty-five or fifty fa- 
thoms of tows constitute a bught, and 
each bught is fitted with from nine 
to fourteen hooks. It is usual to 
call twenty bughts a packie, and the 
whole of the packies that a boat 
carries is a fleet of tows. Thus, 
while a boat in the south or east of 
Shetland carries only two or three 
packies, a fleet of tows used at the 
Feideland haaf amounts to no more 
than six. These are baited with 
seldom less than 1200 hooks, pro- 
vided with three or four buoy-ropes, 
and extend to a distance of from five 
to six thousand fathoms. Each of 
the buoy-ropes is provided with a 
sheep-skin float, and appended to 
them are large stones of about six- 
teen pounds weight, called kuppie or 
bolta stones, to sink the lines, and 
keep them steady at the bottom. 
The first stone that is let down is 
named the steeth ; and, besides these, 
every line has a sinking stone to 
itself, abouttwo pounds weight, called 
a bighter. The hooks are attached 
to a piece of line, about four feet 
long, called a foam, and these are 
made fast to the tows, at a distance 
of five fathoms from each other. In 
setting their lines at the intended 
spot, one man cuts the bait to the 
proper size, which is termed sneezing 
the bait, and two men bait alternate 
hooks, while the others row the 
boat in the proper direction. 

When the last buoy is floated, the 
men remain by it for three or four 
hours, if the weather be favourable, 
before they begin to haul in their 
lines, and during this interval the 
snatch their scanty repast. But if 
the weather threatens, they begin 
immediately to haul in, and always 
do so by commencing at the last 
buoy. While one man hauls the 
lines, another strikes the fish as they 
come to the surface, with a clip or 
huggie staff, which is a large iron 
hook, fixed in a short wooden handle. 
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He then takes the fish into the boat, 
cavils or separates them from the 
hook, and then rolls up the foam, so 
that the lines may not be ravelled, 
which is called snvoding the hooks. 
A third man guts and takes off the 
heads, while the rest of the crew 
row, stern foremost, and this is 
andowing or shoughing the boat. 
From eighteen to twenty score of 
ling have been taken at a single haul, 
for it is but seldom the lines are set 
twice in the same night. Six or seven 
score are considered, on an average, 
to be a good haul. Six to ten wet 
lings are about a hundred weight, 
and hence, fifteen or sixteen score are 
reckoned a very excellent pull. It 
is rare that twenty score are caught, 
and, in that case, garbage, heads, and 
small fish, are all thrown overboard ; 
nor can these lighten the boat so much 
as that she will not appear, according 
to the Shetland phrase, “ just Lipper- 
ing with the water.” 

Beside ling, tusk, and cod, which 
are marketable fish, and sold wet 
to the landlord or tacksman at a cer- 
tain rate, about 5s. per cent; hali- 
but, skate, and other kind of fish, 
are caught at the same time, but 
these belong to the fishermen and 
their families. 

The boats generally remain’ out 
above a day and a half, and seldom 
make more than two trips in the 
week ; but when there is an appear- 
ance of fine weather, after hauling 
their lines, they bait their hooks and 
set again. It frequently happens, 
however, that a gale comes on, the 
men are reluctant to cut their lines, 
they try to contend with the storms, 
and the most disastrous calamitics 
ensue. Fresh in the recollection of 
the inhabitants is the memorable ca- 
tastrophe of 1832, when seventeen 
boats with their crews, five of them 
belonging to the parish of Unst, 
seven to Nesting, the rest to Yell, 
were overtaken by a dreadful storm, 
and buried in the sea. The loss of 
life was rendered more distressing by 
the number of families left destitute. 
For their relief nearly 3000/. were 
raised in Scotland a in London ; 
each widow received 3/. a-year ; each 
child under fourteen got 10s.; and 
parents depending on sons, 27. This 
allowance was continued to them an- 
nually until 1843 ; but the appalling 
event threw a damp upon the spirits 
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of the fishermen, from which they 
have scarcely yet recovered. 

Hardly a season passes without 
witnessing such melancholy acci- 
dents. “In my journey through 
Shetland (says Dr. Hibbert) I have 
heard too many females lamenting 
the loss of a husband or a son at the 
distant haaf. ‘The dangers there en- 
countered are the frequent theme of 
the Shetlanders’ conversation, and 
his recital of them beguiles the te- 
dious hours of the long winter even- 
ings.” A similar testimony is borne 
by Dr. Arthur Edmondston, who 
siys,— 

“It is truly painful to witness the 
anxiety and distress which the wives of 
these poor men suffer on the approach of 
a storm. Regardless of fatigue, they 
leave their homes, and fly to the spot 
where they expect their husbands to land, 
or ascend the summit of a rock, and look 
for them on the bosom of the deep. 
Should they get a glimpse of a sail, they 
watch, with trembling solicitude, its al- 
ternate rise and disappearance on the 
waves ; and though often tranquilised by 
the sale arrival of the object of their 
search, yet it is sometimes their lot to 
“hail the bark that never can return,” 
Subjected to the influence of a variable 
climate, and engaged on a sea naturally 
tempestuous, with rapid currents, scarcely 
a season passes over without the occur 
rence of some fatal accident or hair. 
breadth escape. Many of the latter, if 
accurately related, would unfold scenes 
of dunger, and display instances of manly 
fortitude, no less true and astonishing 
than have been exhibited in the inter- 
esting voyage of Byron,” 


On coming ashore from the haaf, 
as soon as the boat arrives at the 
beach one man repairs to the hut, 
kindles a fire, and acts as cook, whilst 
the others land the fish and sce 
them weighed; and when this is 
done, the fishermen have no more 
concern with them. ‘They are split, 
salted, and dried, at the expense of 
their landlords or employers. Be- 
fore striking their tents, they hold 
their “foy,” as already described ; 
after which, having nothing more to 
detain them ; their huts are unroofed, 
bag and baggage are bundled into 
the boat, and, wafted on the wings of 
a favourable breeze, they hasten to 
enjoy the smiles of their wives and 
the prattle of their children. At 
the cod-fishing, the crew are bound 
to bend the rigging and sails, and 
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ballast the sloop before going to sea. 
And when the season is over, they 
must unrig, and dry ropes and sails, 
heave the ballast, clean the vessel, 
and draw up and secure her for the 
winter. The fish livers are melted 
into oil, and divided between the 
men and the owner, who is bound, 
on his part, to put and keep the ship 
in a seaworthy state. Le also cures 
the fish, the men paying for curing 
their half at the rate of two shillings 
per hundred weight, which is de- 
ducted when accounts are settled at 
the end of the campaign. 

The process of curing and drying 
has been described by various 
writers,— Wilson, Edmondston, Iib- 
bert, &c., and may be seen at any of 
the various stations in the islands. 
Asa general sample, I shall give Dr. 
Ilibbert’s account of the Stennes 
haaf, which is conducted at Hills- 
wick with great regularity, a bell 
ringing for the cessation and resum- 
ing of labour :— 


“ When a boat comes on shore, the 
ling, cod, and tusk that have been 
taken at the haaf, are in a gutted state, 
and, with their heads taken off, are de- 
livered by weight to the factor. A split- 
ter, as he is called, cuts a fish open from 
the head to the tail with a large knife, 
and takes out half the backbone next the 
head ; he now hands it over tothe washer, 
who, with a heath-brush and the assist. 
ance of the sea water, clears away every 
particle of blood. When all the fish are 
in this way split and washed, they are 
allowed to drain ; after which comes the 
salter, who places at the bottom of a 
large wooden vat a stratum of salt, and 
over it one of fish, with the skin side 
undermost, until the chest is filled with 
alternating layers, and above all are laid 
heavy stones to keep the fish under the 
pickle. After remaining in the vat some 
days they are taken out, well washed, 
and brushed in the direction from shoulder 
to tail, and put up in small heaps called 
clamps, in order to allow the water to 
drain off. The fish are next spread out 
with the skin side undermost, and exposed 
to the action of the sun, on a beach com. 
posed of round stones, when they are 
again clamped, and then alternately spread 
out, turned, and disposed into piles of a 
gradually increasing size, until dry. 
They are afterwards built into a larger 
stack, named a steeple ; and, for the sake 
of equal pressure, the steeple is again 
taken down and rebuilt, by which means 
the fish that were the uppermost in one 
steeple are the undermost in another, 
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When the drying, or pining as it is called, 
has been completed, which is indicated 
by a white efflorescence appearing on the 
surface, called the bloom, the fish are 
transported to a dry cellar lined with 
wood, and there piled up closely, or 
shipped off immediately to market. A 
well.cured fish is said to be of a greenish 
white colour, and when held in the light 
is translucent.” 


The Stennes haaf, from the num- 
ber of boats and men annually em- 
ployed, is one of the best in the 
county. It is computed that be- 
tween the middle of May and the 
12th of August, when the ling fish- 
ery ceases, a boat makes about eight- 
een trips to the haaf. Most of the 
ling, cod, and tusk that are cured in 
Northmaving go to Ireland; other 
markets are hood for them by Scot- 
tish or English merchants in Bar- 
celona, Lisbon, Ancona, and Ham- 
burg. The boats employed in these 
fishings are imported from Norway 
in boards, and set up in the country. 
They are light, and have been found 
by long experience to be well adapted 
for encountering the diversified kind 
of wave to which they are exposed. 
They v in size from fifteen to 
eighteen feet of keel, according as 
the fishing-ground is nearer or more 
distant from the land. They are 
divided into six shares each ; and if 
all the crew be farmers, every one 
has ashare. The landlord and the 
skipper (or master) have sometimes 
two or more shares ; and in that case, 
men are hired to do the duty at a 
rate of wages between 30s. and 31. 
The expense of outfit of one of these 
boats may be reckoned from 20/. to 
26/. on the average. 

When the long dreary nights of 
winter set in, the adventures of the 
haaf expedition supply the theme of 
many a omabetat narrative, and 
many a tale of danger recited in the 
simple dialect of the cottage fireside. 
The garrulous fisherman will tell of 
hurricanes, and hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
and monsters of the deep; of boats 
swamped and lines broken, and tows 
and kappiestanes sunk to the bottom. 


“We rowed oot,” said a narrator of 
the perils he had encountered at the 
Feideland haaf, “ till we sank a’ da laigh 
land, and dan we began and laid fram ; 
and when we cuist wir ooter bow, de’el 
a stane o’ Shetland did we see, except 
da tap o’ Roeness Hill and de Pobies 0’ 
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Unst. Noo he (the gale) beguid to gro 
frae de sud-east ; so whan we had sitten 
awhile we tuik wir bow (buoy) and 
began to hail (haul) ; and, faith, before 
we gat in ee (one) packie o’ tows, four 
men cood doe nae mair dan keep da tow 
at da kail. We gat twa ar tree fish fra 
dat (for all that) ; and at last sic a grit 
weight cam upo’ da line, dat it tuik a’ mi 
strint to hail; and whon it cam to da 
wayl (gunwale), what was it bit a grit 
dayvel o’ a skate! SoI sais to Tammy, 
‘ D— hir, cut hir awa! wha’s gaen to 
row under hir sic adae?’ So he tuik da 
skuin (knife) and sneed da tombe (cut 
the line); and at last we got in wir tows, 
an’, faith! we’d gotten a braw puckle o’ 
fish. Dan I said to Gibbie, for God’s 
sake to strike da head oot o’ da drink. 
keg, and ouse (bale) da boat. Da watter 
wis up at da fasta-bands; bit, wi’ God’s 
help, we gat hir toom'd (emptied) before 
anither watter cam, and gat ashore aboot 
aught o’clock at night. Oh, man! dat 
wir a foul dae !” 


These narratives are not always 
chronicles of storms and disaster. 
Often they afford occasions for mirth 
and amusement; they are turned 
into songs by the rustic poet, adapted 
to some original melody by a native 
musician, which, when played on the 
ancient two-stringed Fiolin of the 
county (the gue), contribute to the 
hilarity of Yule, when the happy 
Shetlanders perform their circular 
dance, their steps continually chang- 
ing with the tune. In days of yore 
these songs were known by the Nor- 
wegian name of visecks ; and when 
the Hamburg waters had gone freely 
round to wash down a solid allowance 
of sillocks, gammon, and reeked trout, 
they added mettle to the dancers’ 
heels, and gave a richer zest to the 
convivial table. One of these ditties 
is still preserved, and bears allusion 
to the profitable fishery for cod that 
was long conducted on the coast or 
shoals (shaalds) of Foula Island. 
The air is called the “ Foula Reel,” 
one of the most popular in Shetland, 
and the words sufficiently express the 
light - heartedness with which the 
hard-earned savings of the haaf were 
spent to furnish the peasant’s Christ- 
mas cheer :— 


* Tur Suaaps or Foura. 


Weel, since we are welcome to Yule, 
Up wi'’t, Lightfoot, link it awa, boys ; 

Send for a fiddler, play up Foula reel, 
We'll skip as light as a maw, boys. 
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Chorus. 
The Shaalds of Foula will pay for a’, 

Up wi't, Lightfoot, link it awa, boys ; 
The Shaalds of Foula will pay for a’, 

The Shaalds will pay for a’, boys. 
The awens are amang the cows in the 

byre, 

Up wi't, Lightfoot, link it awa, boys ; 
Link up the pot and put on a gude fire, 

We'll sit till cocks do craw, boys. 

The Shaalds of Foula, &c. 


Now for a light and a pot of gude beer, 
Up wi't, Lightfoot, link it awa, boys ; 
We'll drink a gude fishing against the 
next year, 
And the Shaalds will pay for a’, boys. 
The Shaalds of Foula,” &c. 


Foula, or Foughloe, as it is now 
called (the Fowl Island), from the 
vast numbers of the feathered tribes 
that make it a place of resort, lies 
westward from the mainland, at a 
distance of eight leagues, and is seen 
from the ocean towering into the 
sky. It presents the appearance of 
five hills, most of them being of a 
conoid form, and the highest reck- 
oned about 1300 feet. They bear 
the outlandish names of the Noup, 
the Sneug, the Raim, the Liora 
Field, the Comma Field. This island 
has been supposed by many learned 
antiquaries to be the genuine Thule 
of the Romans; and the curious re- 
semblance of the name, as well as the 
fact that it can be seen from the 
vicinity of Papa Westray in Orkney, 
give a strong probability to the sup- 
position. According to Tacitus, when 
the Roman fleet was circumnavigat- 
ing the Orkneys, Agricola descried 
Thule to the northward—despecta est 
Thule —which certainly could not 
be said either of Iceland or the dis- 
trict of Thylemark in Norway, both 
of which have been conjectured to be 
the Thule of Greek and Latin geo- 
graphers. Its hills and valleys 
swarm with wild birds, crows, plovers, 
curlews, &c., and its loftiest peak is 
the habitation of the bonzie, or skua- 
gull, the terror of the feathered race, 
for when he is present, the eagle dare 
not make an attack upon the lambs, 
on which account he was long con- 
sidered a privileged bird, the act of 
destroying him being visited with a 
severe penalty. When standing on 
these majestic ridges, the view pre- 
sented on every side is of the sub- 
limest description. Dr. Hibbert, who 
ascended them, says,— 
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“* The spectator looks down from a 
perpendicular height of 1100 or 1200 
feet, and sees below the wide Atlantic 
roll its tide, Dense columns of birds 
hover in the air, consisting of maws, 
kittywakes, lyres, sea-parrots, or guille- 
mots. The cormorants occupy the lowest 
portions of the cliffs, the kittywakes 
whiten the ledges of one distinct cliff ; 
gulls are found on another, and lyres on 
a third, The welkin is darkened with 
their flight; nor is the sea less covered 
with them as they search the waters in 
quest of food ; but when the winter ap. 
pears, the colony has fled, and the rude 
harmony produced by their various 
screams is succeeded by a desert stillness. 
From the brink of this awful precipice 
the adventurous fowler is, by means of a 
rope tied round his body, let down many 
fathoms ; he then lands on the ledges, 
where the different sea-birds nestle, being 
still as regardless as his ancestors of the 
destruction that awaits the falling of loose 
stones from a crag, or the untwisting of 
acord. It was formerly said of a Foula 
man, ‘His gutcher (grandfather) gaed 
before, his father gaed before, and he must 
expect to go over the Sneug too.’” 


But Iam digressing, and must wind 
up my rather long yarn; so revenons 
nous & NOS potwsons. 

Vaiious suggestions have been 
made for improving the Shetland 
fisheries, to some of which I have 
already adverted, as coming more 
within the province of the govern- 
ment or of capitalists, than of indi- 
viduals in the islands. It has been 
recommended by those who take an 
interest in our marine welfare, that 
larger boats for the haaf should be 
used, with small drove-sails; that 
the art of swimming should be en- 
couraged, which is rarely acquired 
by the fishermen; that the sea- 
ground farther towards Norway 
should be better explored, as its trea- 
sures would yield ample remunera- 
tion for any additional expenses ; 
that the habits and migrations of the 
different fishes, especially the her- 
ring, their spawning and feeding- 
grounds, their periodical returns, and 
the most opportune seasons for their 
capture, should all be more minutely 
studied. Sufficient experiments to 
ascertain these points have not yet 
been made; nor has steam been ap- 
plied to our fisheries, as it might be 
with great advantage; and it is an 
admitted fact in the annals of our 

national industry, that enlightened 
views with regard to our fisheries 
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have not kept pace with other ob- 
jects of economical research. Dr. 

awrence Edmondston, in his General 
Observations on the County of Shet- 
land, drawn up a few years ago, re- 
marks that,— 


‘* The experience of the fishermen, the 
science of the naturalist, the aid of the 
statesman and the merchant, should all be 
put in requisition to explore and enlarge 
this fertile source of national wealth. 
Periodicals, in which the fisheries occu- 
pied a prominent place, would be of great 
use; and it is singular that the subject 
has been so much overlooked in this age 
of magazines andreviews. A great many 
erroneous hypotheses, leading to ignorant 
and pernicious practice, have too long 
been dominant in our knowledge of the 
habits and history of fish, of which the 
theory of the annual polar migration of 
the herring is an instance ; and it is not 
to be supposed that accurate and exten- 
sive observation, and cautious inference 
and analogy devoted to the subject, 
would fail in eliciting something like 
scientific principles, and in establishing 
most interesting and valuable practical 
results. Of all beings, the rude fisher- 
man is the most superstitious, and we 
think almost all we know of the subject 
is derived from him.” 


These are the opinions of an intel- 
ligent observer, conversant with the 
question. Some of his complaints, I 
am happy to say, have engaged the 
attention of the proper authorities, 
with a view to their removal. The 
size of the boats is larger than for- 
merly, and for better regulations of 
the trade, a change has been made 
in the “ fishing year,” as it is called, 
by altering its termination from the 
5th of April to the 5th of January. 
For the better protection and super- 
intendence of the crews in different 
localities (the east and west coasts of 
Scotland), two vessels, one a steamer, 
was last year despatched by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and their 
guardianship was considered bene- 
ficial ; although, I regret to say, we 
have still cause to complain of the 
Dutch, who encroach upon our 
grounds and fish within sight of our 
very doors. Nor have letters and 
science been altogether wanting in 
their duty. The Secretary of the 
Board of Fisheries, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, has drawn up two small 
pamphlets, containing instructions 
regarding the most approved method 
of taking and curing cod, ling, tusk, 
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and hake, both in the dry manner 
and in pickle ; and these advices have 
proved of material benefit both to 
fishermen and curers. Mr. James 
Wilson, the distinguished naturalist, 
has been engaged in making scientific 
investigations, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the distinctions that exist 
between the sprat and the young 
herring, in their natural history and 
habits, so as to enable the commis- 
sioners, if possible, to permit the 
capture of the former, whilst they 
may prevent the ruinous destruction 
of the latter. Besides these improve- 
ments, the Board have recommended 
the abolition or the reduction of the 
duty of 16s. 8d. levied on British 
cured herrings sent into Belgium ; a 
boon which would be of immense 
advantage to our fisheries, by per- 
mitting the exportation of that article. 
They have also pointed out the neces- 
sity that exists for revising the pre- 
sent fishery laws, and for procuring 
a legislative enactment to protect the 
broods of the different kinds of edible 
fish, many of which are fast diminish- 
ing innumbers on our coasts, from the 
destruction of the spawn and young 
fry by improper modes and unseason- 
able times of fishing. All attempts, 
however, at improvement will be 
useless until something is done to 
enlighten the ignorant and credulous 
fishermen themselves, who are the 
veriest slaves of imaginary fears, and 
whose code of regulations for their 
profession is little more than what 
they gather from tradition or the old 
song :— 


“ The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
And the mackerel likes the wind,” &c. 


The extent to which superstition 
influences their minds, is scarcely con- 
ceivable. At the very time I write 
(August 3rd), an example of this has 
been making what you publishers 
call, I think, “ the round of the press.” 
No fewer than 400 fishermen from 
the west coast of Caithness, who had 
travelled towards the Moray Firth 
in quest of employment at their an- 
nual labour of Lonteedidine, in 
order to enable them to earn as much 
— as will support them through- 
out the winter, have been deterred 
from engaging in their wonted occu- 


pation, and nearly frightened out of 


their wits, by the prediction of an old 
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woman foretelling that an awful storm 
would arise and destroy both men 
and boats. This silly rumour was 
held by those ignorant Highlanders 
to be sufficient warning not to jeo- 
pardise their lives; and accordingly 
many of them prepared to retrace 
their steps to the cheerless boothies 
they had just left. The greater part 
of them, it is said, returned home, 
whilst the more stout-hearted, be- 
lieving themselves safe from the im- 
pending danger in Banff and Moray- 
shire, wandered about the towns and 
villages, endeavouring to find em- 
pe by land. The old wife who 

as caused all this mischief was com- 
mitted to prison, with a view to have 
her punished according to her deserts ; 
but, in the meantime, it is estimated 
that on the beach at Wick nearly 
fifty boats have been thrown idle in 
consequence, involving a loss of some 
5000/., attributable solely to the de- 
sertion of these foolish men, who 
have gone back to their families to 
rusticate in a state of half starvation, 


On entering Bohemia from Saxony, 
the traveller is struck with the total 
difference in the character of the 
scenery, buildings, and people. The 
two countries could scarcely be more 
opposite were they antipodes, instead 
of bordering as they do on each 
other, and having constant inter- 
course. 

In Bohemia an Eastern influence 
seems to have been exercised over 
every thing, betraying the Sclavonic 
origin of the inhabitants ; and when 
Prague, with its many towers (some 
of Byzantine character) and its nu- 
merous palaces, meets the eye, you 
are tempted to forget that you are 
in the Germanic land. Some people, 
in the course of their wanderings, 
find a favoured spot, a pet city, which 
seems to fulfil their expectations, 
perhaps where least expected ; I must 
confess I had this feeling with regard 
to Prague; and when | first landed 
where the Moldau enters the Elbe, 
and passed through the country a 
four hours’ drive to Prague, I felt a 
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the victims of their own blind de- 
lusion. 

Surely here is work for the cler- 
gyman and the schoolmaster, scope 
for the philanthropist and the philo- 
sopher, the bookseller and the maga- 
zine-writer. If Rerara will allow 
me in another Number to give a 
chapter on our superstitions, I flatter 
myself I could turn her pages to 
good account in disclosing some of 
the absurd beliefs, the strange whims 
and caprices, and the dark influences 
exercised by invisible andsupernatural 
powers over the minds of my coun- 
trymen. She is among the few peri- 
odicals, if she does not stand com 
in directing public attention to our 
fisheries; and if she will also lend 
herself to be the instrument of dis- 
pelling the thick mists of superstition 
that obscure our intellectual firma- 
ment, denser than the fogs of the 
Atlantic, I shall congratulate myself 
as the authors of the last century 
used to say in their prefaces, “ that 
my labours have not been in vain.” 






sense of almost childish happiness 
return to me: it seemed as if nothing 
I saw was new or strange, but only 
like some pleasant scene of childhood 
come back, or like the realisation of 
a delightful vision. 

We visited the city for the first 
time, during the Feast of St. Nepo- 
muk. This saint has largely shared 
the glories of the holy Wenzel, who 
is the elder and genuine national 
saint. In May, spring has set in, 
and on the 9th of the month a gala- 
day is kept; it being the custom for 
all the nobility of Prague to drive 
in newly-built or newly-adorned 
carriages in the Baumgarten. On 
the 16th is the Festival of St. John 
Nepomuk, and for a week preceding 
all the city is preparing for it: tem- 
porary altars are erected for the ac- 
commodation of the people, and all 
the statues of the saints are adorned 
with branches, lamps, garlands, Xc. 
But the spot on which the greatest 
pains are bestowed is, where his 
bronze statue stands on the old bridge, 
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cast from a model by Rauchmiiller 
and Prokow in Nuremberg. He is 
there, as always, represented holding 
the cross in his arms, and with a 
crown of five stars playing round 
his head. At these times a wooden 
canopy is erected over the figure, and 
hundreds of little lamps are sus- 
pended about it; and while these 
preparations are going on in the city, 
thousands of pilgrims are entering 
it daily. House-room is not to be 
expected, and it is a great comfort 
for them if the weather be genial and 
sunny, since many continue in the 
open air day and night, and many 
live on the bridge. They enter the 
city in processions, the same com- 
pany having probably travelled to- 
gether for many miles. Some come 
from Moravia, and some even from 
Hungary; they carry with them a 
staff, and a bundle containing a 
change of clothes with their holyday 
dress and a loaf of bread. It is an 
interesting and singular sight to one 
who has never seen any thing similar, 
and in the middle of the night Ihave 


been awakened by the sudden chant- 
ing of a newly-arrived band. On 
the morning of St. Nepomuk’s day, 


the Church of St. Veit, which is the 
Dom, or cathedral, is quite full, and 
you cannot well penetrate even into 
the cathedral-yard: all the pilgrims 
desire to attend a mass there, and 
that they may do so, masses are cele- 
brated all day. I do not mean to 
discuss the character of their wor- 
ship, but the time does really appear 
sacred to the people, and when we 
reflect what a large city so thronged 
must be, peace and order could not 
well be so entirely preserved, did not 
the assembled crowd fulfil its pur- 
poses of devotion. On the evening 
of the feast-day we were on the 
bridge, accompanied by a Bohemian 
friend ; soldiers were stationed to keep 
the comers and goers in their respec- 
tive lines, and to protect those en- 
gaged in their devotions from injury 
and intrusion. A band of pilgrims 
was singing a hymn before the image 
of the saint; that hymn our friend 
had composed for them, that they 
might, as he said, have something 
better than their old ones to sing. 
They were chiefly women, and though 
their voices were wiry and somewhat 
cracked, it was not unpleasant to 
listen to them; for there is often 
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music to be perceived in the most 
ordinary singing of this country, and 
the tunes are fine, simple, and devo- 
tional. We listened to them, and 
looked upon the scene around us; it 
was a lovely evening, the heavens 
were clear, the river smooth, and 
softly tinged, with its wooded islets 
calmly resting on its bosom. The 
Wyserad, points of land, and hills 
beyond softened into the distant blue. 
* How lovely !” said —— ; “ surely 
ou must own that Bohemia is fair.” 
Ve did so in our hearts. 

The festival lasts, of course, a 
week. Strange costumes are seen in 
the assembled crowds; some of the 
head-dresses are curious, and others 
quite gorgeous from the quantity of 
gold and beads displayed in them; 
not the least curious and interesting 
is the appearance of the Altenburgers 
and Wendy, which last are a race of 
Sclavonic or Celtic origin, and pre- 
serve their own habits and customs 
most strictly, though living in the 
midst of Gothic neighbours. Before 
we take leave of the feast, I will give 
some account of the Church of St. 
Veit, and the history of St. Nepo- 
muk. The saint was drowned in 
the year 1383, in the reign of 
Wenzel IV., son of Carl LV., to 
whose queen (the last of Libussa’s 
pees") he was confessor. The 

ing, who was surnamed the “ Idle,” 
imagined that some treason was 
carrying on to which the queen was 
a party 3 and on his requiring to 
know her confessions, her confessor 
refused to tell them. He was for 
this reason delivered over to punish- 
ment, and on his persisting in silence 
a bloodhound was set on him which 
refused to touch him: he was then 
thrown over the bridge into the 
Moldau, and, on his sinking, there 
appeared five stars playing over the 
spot, where they remained until his 
body was taken up and interred. 
The place where he was thrown over 
is marked by a bronze tablet, on 
which the five stars are designed. 
He was ever venerated by the people, 
but was first brought into notice by 
the Jesuits, and the Austrian Em- 
peror Carl VI. He was canonised 
in 1729, and his statue is to be seen 
every where throughout Bohemia and 
Austria, and even in America, stand- 
ing always near water. Sometimes 
he is accompanied by an angel with 
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his finger on his lips, referring to 
the virtue of silence. Ilis celebrated 
tomb stands on the south side of the 
eastern part of the Dom Kirche; it 
is very richly adorned, and the red 
pall is supported on high by four 
archangels in silver. Beneath stands 
the figure of the saint also in silver, 
with the five stars playing round his 
head, and looking down with love 
upon the cross which he holds in 
hisarms. Hestands above his coffin, 
perhaps as if arisen; and inside the 
outer coffin is one of crystal, in which 
his body was borne in procession to 
the Hradsjin. Round the tomb are 
four angels supporting the tapers, 
and outside these are four allegorical 
figures, representing Justice, Firm- 
ness, Silence, and Wisdom. All these 
figures are in silver. 

The tomb was made in Vienna, 
and took seven years in making: it 
contains 37ewt. of silver. On the 
other side of the cathedral, corre- 
sponding to that on which the tomb 
stands, on the spot where Queen 
Anna was wont to confess, is a pic- 
ture, in one part of which is repre- 
sented the queen at her confessions, 
and the saint listening, with his 
handkerchief covering his eyes, that 
he might not be distracted by the 
sight of her beauty. The other part 
of the picture represents the king 
delivering him to trial, while a hound 
is let loose on him in vain. 

The cathedral is built in the Gothic 
style, but remains unfinished: it 
has been injured also by fire. It 
is, however, a most beautiful speci- 
men of Gothic workmanship, and to 
the city on the opposite side always 
presents an elegant and interesting 
object. It contains many treasures 
in the way of tombs, side chapels, 
precious stones, &c. One of the pic- 
tures in a little chapel opposite to 
the tomb of St. Nepomuk struck me: 
it represents a lovely portrait of St. 
Aloys, whose history is, perhaps, 
more interesting than that of most 
saints. He was celebrated for purity 
and divine love, and is sometimes 
painted with a lily; he died at 
eighteen years of age, and was of the 
royal family of Austria. It has been 
said of him, that he was never known 
to commit any actual sin. He is 


dressed as a monk, pressing the cross 
to his heart. 
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On the Hradsjin, which is a most 
lovely eminence, are many other 
places interesting to see. Into the 
monasteries it is next to impossible to 
gain admittance, except to the bro- 
thers and sisters of Charity. Into 
the library of the Premonstater bre- 
thren we were admitted, and saw the 
only existing portrait of John Zyzka ; 
it portrays a fine countenance, dark 
and energetic: he is in armour. 
Latterly, the government has allowed 
lithographs of this picture to be sold. 

The national feeling is very strong 
now in the country; the Bohemian 
language is universally studied, and 
rising with the literature ofthe land. 
One of the savans told me that it is 
one of the fullest and most perfect in 
the world. It certainly sounds rich 
and sweet, and as it abounds in 
rhymes, is most suited for singing 
and for poetry. Some ancient Bo- 
hemian manuscripts were found a few 
years ago in an old tower; they are 
perfectly legible and comprehensible, 
and consist of some poems as old as 
the eighth and ninth centuries», One 
of them gives an account of the in- 
vasion of the Franks under Charle- 
magne, the name of his general being 
mentioned: this poem relates how 
the people at length assembled and 
banished the foe. It is in wild, 
metaphorical language. These poems 
generally give an idea of simple pas- 
toral life, and were considered a great 
treasure by the literati. 

The Bohemians are certainly a 
musical nation, some of the finest 
vocalists have come from thence ; 
for example, Demoiselle Liitzer and 
Tichatschek. The common people 
sing with real taste and feeling. 
There is a collection of genuine 
Sclavonic songs now making by a 
gentleman who seems particularly 
suited to his work. He was a pupil 
of Tomaschek (who still lives), and, 
entering into the musical spirit of his 
country, he is enabled to give cha- 
racteristic arrangements and accom- 
paniments to these very original and 
charming melodies. I have heard 
them sung often; the words are 
as original as the music, and as I do 
not know of any specimens of Bohe- 
mian national poetry having reached 
us, except a small volume of Dr. 
Bowring’s translations, I will subjoin 
a song or two:— 
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« As I weeded hemp, 
I knew not what gave my heart grief; 
That my beloved one gave me up 
I guess’d not. 


As I weeded poppies 

(I thought), it is a pity—a pity 
That love remains not for ever !— 
It is a pity!” 


The following seems a very well- 
known and favourite song : — 


« Hill, hill, thouart high, 
My maiden lives beyond ; 
Far art thou beyond the hill, 
Love fades between us. 


It fades, it fades, until it dies, 
There is in the world for me 
No more, no more joy 

To be found!” 


The idea of a stepmother is more 
repugnant to the feelings in Germany 
than with us; it is almost univer- 
sally disliked, and the feeling is the 
same in Bohemia. ‘The following is 
a ballad very well known, and they 
often sing the children to sleep with 
it:— 


« The Orphan. 


A child became an orphan at a year and 
a half, 

When it was old enough it asked after 
its mother, 


‘Oh, father, where have you laid my 
mother ?’ 

‘Thy mother sleeps hard, no one can 
awake her; 

She lies in the churchyard, not far from 
the door.’ 

When the child heard this, it ran to the 
churchyard, 

With a pin it groped and scooped ; 

When it came to the coffin it wept bit- 
terly,— 

‘ Ah, mother beloved !—mother, speak a 
little word !’ 

‘Ah, child, I cannot! 
upon me, 

And on my heart a stone burns like fire ; 

Go, child, home, thou hast another mo- 
ther !’” 

* This is not so beloved as thou wert ; 

When she should give bread, she turns it 
three times round ; 

As you gave it, you buttered it. 

When she combs heads, blood flows in 
streams ; 

As you combed them, you embraced me. 

When she washes the feet, she strikes 
them against the basin ; 

As you washed them, you kissed them all 
over, 


I have earth 
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When she washes shifts, she nearly curses; 

As you washed you sung. 

What is that mother worth when we have 
not you ?’ 

* Go, child, home, leave it to God ; 

I go back with thee, and take thee to me.’ 

The child came home and sank its head, — 

* Ah, father, dear father, sell the cow and 
buy a coffin, 

Prepare money for the tollers, and also 
for the singing boys, 

The priest for burying, and the grave- 
digger for digging.’ 

‘What mean’st thou, child? wilt thou 
die?’ 

‘ Ah, father, dear father, I see already my 
mother ; 

Mother comes to me—she takes me with 
her!’ 

* What mean’st thou, child? thou hast no 
mother. 

Thy mother is rotten in the churchyard in 
the earth. 

No one is there ; thou, child, dream’st.’ 

‘ Ah, father, dear father, give me apillow ; 

My head is as a flame, it is finished with 
me. 

My soul to God, my body to the grave,— 

To the grave with my mother that her 
heart may rejoice.’ 


One day it was sick, 
The next it died, 
The third it was buried.” 


The music of this ballad is very 
old, and is in the old style, without 
any measured time. The national 
instruments of Bohemia are first the 
dudel, or bagpipe; then come the 
harp and flute. The people keep 
Christmas like the Germans, with 
piving and receiving presents, &c. 
Their games of amusement partake 
much of looking into the future ; 
they throw burning lead into a vessel 
of water, and watch the forms it 
takes, prophesying from them what 
will happen to them. They have 
also a custom which they think re- 
sembles that of the Hindoo maiden, 
when she sets her lamp on the river 
to learn the fate of her love; they put 
little tapers in nutshells, and set 
them in vessels of water; and also, 
which is very pretty, they twine 
wreaths, and placing them on the 
water :; as they spring up and bloom, 
or fall and fade, they forebode their 
fate in love. 

The women of Prague are deemed 
handsome ; they have mostly dark 
hair and often dark eyes. ‘The men 
are not equally good-looking. Vienna 
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is, however, famed for its handsome 
men, as Prague for its women. ‘The 
men are generally blond ; our friend 
formed an exception, for he was 
dark, and reminded me of an ex- 
tremely handsome and delicately 
formed gipsy countenance. I told 
him this, but it was deemed no com- 
pliment, for the descendants of Li- 
bussa and the Premysliden are 
touchy at their national cognomen 
having been taken a liberty with. 

Why the French call the gipsies 
“ Les Bohémiennes,” is difficult to 
conceive, as there seems to be no 
reason for thinking that that sin- 
gular race of wandering aristocrats 

as any connexion with this country. 
In Hungary they are found in num- 
bers, and are the musicians of the 
land, performing for the Magnates 
when they require music. They 
have fine and characteristic melodies 
peculiar to themselves, and on my 

laying one to some musical persons 
in Prague, they at once recognised 
its gipsy character. 

But, to return to our real Bohe- 
mian. He was an enlightened Ro- 
manist and a genuine patriot; his 
country was his paragon—he did not 
think he could exist long out of it; 
his language was his love, and so 
partial was he to the fact of its 
Eastern origin, that he would have 
‘ liked the Sanscrit character adopted 
in printing it. Ie was a very pleas- 
ing enthusiast, and when he sang, 
as one breathing out his soul, his 
national airs, he reminded us of the 
swan singing her last. ‘These melo- 
dies do certainly require to be sung 
with great expression, and even 
abandonment, else they lose their 
character. 

In their manners the Bohemians 
are kind and friendly, with more of 
natural grace and ease than their 
neighbours. ‘The common people 
kiss the hand of the superior on all 
occasions, or say as a matter of cour- 
tesy, “I kiss the hand.” They are 
given to sociability and friendships. 
Lhe German steadfastness of charac- 
ter they probably want, but their 
ideality and poetry allow them to 
have much freer intercourse with, 
and pleasure in the society of, wo- 
men; in this last respect they re- 
semble more the English. Whether 
they have the depth of intellect and 
sterling qualities of their neighbours, 
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I know not, but they seem to have 
sufficient mental stamina to produce 
great things; and yet they exist a 
conquered nation, perhaps for want 
of union amongst themselves and de- 
ndence on one another. If we 
ook at their history we see how 
wonderfully and how often they have 
arisen from the dust, and remade 
themselves, as it were magically com- 
ing to life after many deaths. Some 
reat events have originated in Bo- 
hemia. ILuss was the first leader of 
the Reformation on the Continent, 
and contemporary with Wickliffe, 
whom he boldly defended. He was 
the first to attack the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and Jerome of 
Prague walked in his footsteps. Jan 
Zyzka, the famous Hussite warrior, 
is to this day one of their greatest he- 
roes. The Thirty Years’ War began 
and ended in Bohemia. The first 
university in Germany was esta- 
blished in Prague, in the fourteenth 
century, under Carl IV. In his 
reign this city was in its highest 
glory ; architecture, luxury, learning, 
all flourished ; out of Germany, Italy, 
France, and even out of the East, 
artists and learned men were here 
assembled ; all the sources of wealth 
and of improvement were opened, so 
that Prague at that time rivalled the 
greatest cities in Europe. How noble 
must she once have been to be so 
noble now! 

The origin of the city is enveloped 
in fable, extending back to legendary 
times. Libussa, the daughter of Kro- 
kus, and wife of Premysl, was its 
founder and first queen; the ducal 
seat was then, and for some time 
after, on the Wyserad. In very 
early times those parts of the city 
now called Hradsjin and Kleine 
Seite, were begun to be built ; in the 
ninth century, under Boriwoj, the 
first Christian duke, the Altstadt 
was built. The city is at present di- 
vided into five parts; Altstadt, or 
old town; Neustadt, or new town; 
Judenstadt, or Jews’ quarter ; Klein- 
seite, and the Hradsjin. The three 
first divisions lying on the right, and 
the two last on the left side of the 
Moldau. Of these five quarters 
it is said that the Hradsjin is the 
oldest and most splendid, but also 
the most empty. The Kleinseite is 
the abode of the richest, and contains 
the greatest number of palaces. The 
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Altstadt is the liveliest, being the 
scene of traffic, and containing the 
principal public buildings, also some 
fine palaces. The Neustadt is the new- 
est, largest, and most elegant, but 
also the most unbuilt. The Juden- 
stadt is the smallest, the most popu- 
lous, and the dirtiest. The two sides 
of the city are united by a strong 
stone bridge, built in 1357, by Carl 
IV.; it is unusually strong and firm, 
resisting all efforts made against it in 
time of war, as also the breaking up 
and flowing through of the ice and the 
inundations of the river, which were 
remarkably high in the late spring of 
1845. The bridge is adorned with 
twenty-eight groups of stone statues, 
placed at intervals on either side; a 
towered archway adorns and strength- 
ens it at either end. Beside this, the 
two parts of the city are united by a 
newly-erected, elegant chain-bridge, 
carried over the Schiitzen Insel, one 
of the wooded islets lying in the 
midst of the river. 

The Hradsjin contains, amongst 
other fine things, the imperial palace, 
which, though it may not boast of 
architectural grandeur, nevertheless 
looks extremely well in the scene, 
from its elevated position and long 
ranges of building. The views of 
Prague and the country round are 
extremely lovely from the palace and 
different points of the Hradsjin, and 
when there you have the enjoyment 
of the Volk’s garten on one side, and 
the Laurenzoberg, or Hill of St. 
Lawrence, on the other. 

In the Kleinseite stands, amongst 
other palaces, that of Wallenstein, 
the street by its side bearing also 
his name. It remains uninhabited, 
and much in the same state as when 
the famous Duke of Friedland lived. 
The gardens are open to the public 
on stated days, and concerts are given 
there. Fresco pictures represent 
Wallenstein as conqueror, and, 
amongst other things, is to be seen 
the stuffed skin of his favourite horse ; 
it must have been truly of the small 
German breed, and how much of the 
original skin remains is doubtful. 
The Piccolomini Palace is in the 
new town. It is sad to think of so 
many lordly buildings remaining 
empty, or, at least, unfilled by their 
rightful families. I suppose no city 
in Germany presents the like. On 
the Hradsjin stands an unfinished, 
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noble building, the Cernjn’scher Pa- 
lace, one of the longest in Prague ; 
it contains, [ think, as many win- 
dows as there are days in the year. 
The external architecture is rich, 
and the stairs adorned with statues, 
&e., the whole on a superb plan ; it 
was never finished, and is now in- 
habited by poor people. The pa- 
laces are chiefly built in the Italian 
style; the oldest buildings are By- 
zantine and Gothic. 

A word on the Jews’ quarter be- 
fore we drive to the Laurenzoberg. 
I suppose there is no city where Jews 
are more favoured than they are in 
Prague. ‘They were formerly re- 
stricted to living in their own quar- 
ters, but now they wander without 
reprimand into other parts of the 
city, and possess fine dwellings. The 
government favours them. On en- 
tering their quarters, they certainly 
present rather a revolting appear- 
ance ; they are so crowded together, 
and they stare out upon you with 
their expressive eyes; and yet they 
are accustomed to see strangers, for 
who that can does not go to see the 
old Synagogue and Burial Ground ? 

In later times this part of the city 
has begun to lose something of its 
filthy aspect, and better houses have 
been rising up. The lower classes of 
Jews assemble daily in their market, 
or wander, with a bag of merchandise 
on their backs, through the streets of 
the town. The number of these 
wandering Jews is increased by some 
of their brethren who live in the 
villages and suburbs, and who come 
in bands every morning into Prague, 
and return with their little gains 
every evening. Perhaps the whole 
day they have had nothing but a 
piece of bread to eat, accompanied, 
most certainly, by a dram of brandy. 
In spite of their small gains many, 
through management and self-denial, 
acquire at last a comfortable compe- 
tency. The Jews, in 1098, came 
from Aujezd, the other side of the 
river, and dwelt at first in the pre- 
sent Neustadt, some part of which, 
to this day, bears the name of Juden- 
garten. They had their present 
quarter afterwards allotted to them, 
where they have suffered at times 
sadly from war and fire, and have 
also given proof of their bravery and 
fidelity in battle. During the over- 
flowing of the Moldau, in the late 
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spring, all the streets of the Jews’ 
quarter were under water. The old 
synagogue is preserved as an anti- 
quity by the government, and is not 
allowed to be repaired or altered. 
How old it really is seems to be un- 
known, and the respectable old Jew 
who shews it to strangers cannot 
quite be depended on when he states 
that it is more ancient than Prague 
itself, and was built in the year 600, 
and underground for concealment, a 
hill covering it. That it is very old 
is, however, certain. The walls are 
of the most sombre hue, having been 
painted black after the persecution of 
the Jews by the Crusaders, who had 
permission from the pope to massacre 
them. They rushed into the syna- 
gogue, put all they found tothe sword, 
and exhumed the bodies in the grave- 
yard. At that time, as a mark of grief 
for such a calamity, and to conceal 
the stains of blood on the walls, they 
were painted black. During the 
inundation of the Moldau, the water 
rose in the synagogue to the height 
of three ells (a little more than a 
yard and a half), and entering into 
the tabernacle, injured the Holy 
Scriptures. These are never allowed 
to be copied but in writing, and the 
oldest scripture we saw was 400 
years old; one end was somewhat 
blackened and injured by the water, 
but was still quite legible. 

It is something affecting when a 
Jew speaks to us Christians of his 
history and his faith, to which we 
have ever been opposed. Our friend 
was an old man, gentle-voiced and 
well spoken ; when he related in the 
same tone—it seemed sad, but with- 
out reproach—the massacre of his 
people by the Templars one could 
not but feel how errmg man is even 
in his best intentions; the earthly 
part in him leads him so easily into 
evil. 

The graveyard is a wonderful 
place. Amongst the Jews nothing is 
allowed to be planted on graves ; but 
elder trees had sprung up here and 
there and twined their writhed 
stems round the gravestones ; many 
were sunk so deep into the earth, or 
rather the earth so risen around them, 
that they were scarcely to be seen ; in 
other places they were thronged to- 
gether and in all stages of confusion 
and decay. So high a mound was 
raised in one spot by the burial of 
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the dead over each other that it re- 
sembled a barrow near some battle- 
field. It is cighty years since any 
one was buried there, a new burial- 
ground having been granted outside 
the town. ‘The place is the scene of 
many ghost-stories, which sheds a 
fearful and mysterious hue over it. 
From the inscriptions on the grave- 
stones may be seen of what root the 
deceased was. If of Aaron, a pair 
of hands is engraven on the tomb- 
stone in the attitude of the priest 
blessing the people; if of Levi, a 
chalice is engraven, denoting the 
ministration in the temple where the 
Levites washed the priests’ hands; 
if of Israel, a bunch of grapes, a 
lion, fish, or hen, betokening that 
such was the deceased’s name. It is 
the custom that those who go to pray 
on their family graves leave an offer- 
ing in money on the tombstone—a 
little stone laid upon it ensures its 
safety. We found in our ramble two 
silver pieces of Zwanzigers thus left, 
and many little stones were lying 
about that had been similarly used. 
This offering is to assist in keeping 
up the burning of the daily lamp in 
the temple. We went into the dead- 
house where the coffins are made, 
and where a man was at work. The 
dead bodies used formerly to be 
washed on a stone table in the centre, 
but this is no longer done; still, the 
coffin in which a Jew is buried is 
nothing more than planks of wood 
put together in the roughest manner. 
No unnecessary room is left inside, 
and planks are laid loosely on to 
cover it. The deceased is buried in 
a linen dress, which dress, if he is 
married, his betrothed made for him 
with her own hands, and gave to him 
on his wedding-day. This dress he 
wore, when living, once a-year, 
namely, on Midsummer-day. All 
ranks are buried in the same rude 
coffin, and a child of a year old has 
also such a one; but under that age 
they are buried in an ordinary little 
wooden box. 

The Laurenzoberg, which lies on 
the south side of the Hradsjin, is a 
beautiful spot from whatever point 
it is viewed. The side of the hill is 
covered with mulberry and chestnut- 
trees, on the top it is bare and wild- 
looking, wild rose-shrubs growing 
about on the uneven sod. ‘The hill 
seems devoted to the uses of war and 
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religion ; fortifications run all round 
the summit, and at the top are store- 
magazines built into the hill. On the 
side of the hill that overlooks Prague 
are the nine stations with frescoes b 
Fiihrich of Vienna, and at the top is 
the chapel of St. Lawrence. It is a 
lovely walk up to the top, and from 
thence is to be had a fine view of the 
city with its many towers—eighty-two 
in number—and of the an me 
brown-coloured land round it, over 
which the setting sun sheds such rich 
colours. The distant faint blue line 
of mountains marks the Riesen Ge- 
birge, or Giant Mountains. There 
is a little prospect hillock raised for 
the benefit of those who wish to en- 
joy this lovely scene. 

Reader, should you ever visit 
Prague, forget not to go to the So- 
phien Insel; there twice or thrice in 
a week plays the Palombini band. 
This little island has really a magical 
appearance on a fine autumn evening, 
when, at the cool hours, numbers of 
well-dressed, cheerful people sit in 
the open air, under the little grove 
of pollard chestnuts, and regale them- 
selves and their friends with ices, 
coffee, chocolate, &c.; the most sub- 
stantial suppers may also be had. As 
the evening draws in, lamps and 
chandeliers, suspended from the trees, 
add a beauty to the scene, and it as- 
sumes the most friendly and social 
aspect. Should you prefer it, you 
can saunter round the little island, 
adorned with well-kept paths and 
beds of flowers; or on the edge of 
it, close to the water, guarded by a 
row of trees, growing on the brink, 
you may choose a _ resting- place. 
Through the stems and branches, 
some of them dipping into the water, 
brightly gleams the Moldau, quiver- 
ing.in the sun’s declining rays, and 
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the eye then, finding an opening, 
may looks out afar and watch the 
changing hues and softening blue of 
land and water in the distance, while 
the heart muses on futurity. Mean- 
while are heard, played with the 
greatest precision and beauty, the 
finest overtures and sparkling polkas 
—these last not the dull imitation 
fashion has lately produced, but the 
true children of the soil, combining 
so strangely sadness and mirth— 
Sehnsucht and Heiterkeit —that one 
knows not which predominates. I 
should be inclined to say the former, 
for I never listened to these tunes 
without feeling triste. They are sin- 
gular productions; there is so much 
expression of feeling in them, they 
wind into the recesses of the heart 
as the changing passages return again 
and again, and one could sit and listen 
for ever. The last time I was in 
this charming little island I heard 
Weber’s overture to Oberon per- 
formed, and certainly it was not an 
ill-suited choice for the spot in which 
it was played. 

On leaving Prague we lingered for 
some days in one of the villages of 
Bohemia. Every morning winding 
our way through an orchard, we 
came to a deep, clear rivulet, on the 
brink of which we sat in the long 
grass. The children of the village 
used daily to pass us returning from 
school, and greeted us with “ Gelobt 
sei Jesus Christus” —“ Praised be 
Jesus Christ,” to which we should 
have answered “ Amen.” We were 
scarecly initiated into the primitive 
and holy custom. It has been said, 
“The proof of an enjoyment is its 
remembrance.” When I left Bohe- 
mia I did not know how sweetly | 
should remember it. Adieu, friendly 
land! Auf Wiedersehen! 
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Ir we rightly understand the theory 
of the representative system as embo- 
died in our constitutional form of go- 
vernment, it is an important part of 
the duty of 2 member of the House of 
Commonsto urge inthe general assem- 
bly ofthe people the grievances of his 
constituents. W/latever may be the 
ostensible object for which he is sum- 
moned to parliament, this would seem 
to be the purpose for which he is 
elected. An ingenious and liberal- 
ising construction, however, of this 
obligation, has widely extended its effi- 
cacy. The member for a particular 
borough or county no longer sits in 
parliament as the exclusive agent or 
guardian of the constituency which 
sent him to the House of Commons, 
but, by a constitutional fiction, as 
the representative of all the constitu- 
encies in the kingdom. So, at least, 
our political philosophers have said ; 
and so the good people of Great 
Britain and Ireland believe. 

Of course a scheme of such wide- 
spread philanthropy and disinterest- 
edness could scarcely be expected to 
exist in its full completeness and in- 
tegrity anywhere but on paper; 
otherwise, a living flourishing Uto- 
pia would be found in these happy 
islands, and the perfectibility of man, 
at least as an animal capable of being 
governed, would well-nigh have been 
gained. Dreams like these serve 
well to turn a period, or terminate 
with a flourish an electionecring 
speech ; but facts—those unrelenting 
rocks on which so many argosies of 
theory have been wrecked—forbid 
the hope that they ever will prevail 
in practice. Still we shall find, as 
now, class arrayed against class, and 
interest against interest, in the popu- 
lar assembly of the nation; still see 
the county members fighting only 
for country objects, the town mem- 
bers struggling on behalf of the po- 
pentane of the towns alone. As 
ong as political feeling continues to 
exercise influence among us, as long 
as there are ranks and grades in 
society whose laws can never be 
made by a power at once despotic 


and impartial, so long shall we thus 
continue to amuse ourselves with 
our theory while stultifying our- 
selves with our practice. 

But amidst this universal delusion, 
this emulation of political hypocri- 
sies, this struggle of rampant inter- 
ests, in which the poor British public 
would seem likely to be trampled on 
at least, if not utterly forgotten and 
neglected, it is a consolation to know 
that there are to be found some per- 
sons of that devoted generosity of 
spirit, that utter obliviousness of self, 
that appetite for martyrdom, men so 
comprehensive in their charities, and 
so persevering in their benevolence, 
that they will step forward volun- 
tarily as the champions of the de- 
serted and the distressed. It is cheer- 
ing to see, that if the great majority 
of members of parliament by their 
conduct seek to prove that the con- 
stitutional fiction we have spoken of 
is a delusion, that, in fact, they repre- 
sent their own personal interests, or 
those of the class to which they be- 
long, to the exclusion of the people 
generally, there are men ready to 
come forward and take the whole 
weight of the responsibility = 
their own shoulders, to become Tri- 
bunes of the people at the shortest 
possible notice—to become contractors 
as it were, for the redress of each 
and every gricvance—nay, in the 
exuberance of their patriotism and 
public spirit, even to go farther, 
and create them where they do not 
exist, rather than let an ancient and 
honourable office fall into disuse. 
That such men should spring up by 
a spontaneous growth in a diseased 
condition of society —that they should 
multiply in inverse ratio to the ne- 
cessity for their interference, and 
grow louder and more bold in their 
advocacy in proportion to the pro- 
bability of its being rendered un- 
necessary, — these are, indeed, satis- 
factory evidences that the British 
constitution will never be allowed to 
grow rusty for want of its machinery 
being well tested; and that the good 
old custom, so cherished by John 
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Bull, of grumbling and presenting 
grievances, will never be let to dic 
away so long as any advantage is 
to be gained by keeping it alive. 

Yet there are such paragons ; there 
always have been, and there always 
will be. How honest soever a go- 
vernment may be, there will always 
be found men opposed to it so trans- 
cending it in purity, the crystalline 
transparency of whose motives shews 
to such advantage before the opaque- 
ness of official apathy or corruption, 
that an admiring public shall look 
up to them with sympathy and ap- 
probation as true patriots and their 
best friends. You think, perhaps, 
that all this noble devotion to the 
service of their fellow-men cannot be 
quite disinterested, that they must 
have some object to gratify, some 
purse to fill, or some ambition to 
satisfy. But what do we see? That 
they are daily making sacrifices; 
that they, perhaps, have been edu- 
cated to professions in which, by a 
course of honourable diligence, they 
might have attained respectability 
and wealth. Here you will see a 
doctor voluntarily giving up the 
chances of what he might earn as a 
“ general practitioner,” in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, by applying 
a clear mind and active habits to his 
business, in order to become a “ gene- 
ral practitioner” on the body politic, 
with no reward save what chance 
may turn upinthe long run. There 
you will note a barrister, fresh from 
the sessions, and nobly giving up 
his hope of successful practice, or, at 
all events, his chance of a brief, that 
he may with the more freedom hold a 
self-ordained advocateship for the 
people in the House of Commons; 
a sort of watching brief in the great 
cause, —‘“ the Millions versus the 
Ministry.” At another turn you 
detect among the candidates for the 
patriot’s gown, some scion of a noble 
house, some second-hand Mirabeau, 
with a strong dash of the Adonis, 
and patriotism gracefully tempered 
by fashion ; you will see him working 
day and night in this same holy 
cause of the people, advocating openly 
and in the full security of impossible 
fruition principles subversive of the 
order to which he belongs, flinging 
slanders and imputations on public 

servants as if they were so many 

cock-shies and he only engaged in 
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ow pastime ; and when you see 
such a man, accustomed to mix with 
the first society of his day, the envy of 
the men and the admiration of the 
women,—when you find him so care- 
less of what may come ‘twixt the 
wind and his nobility as to be on 
shaking-hands terms with the Jack 
Cades of contemporary politics, while 
he outrages all his natural connexions 
by the violence and republicanism of 
his opinions,—shall you not say that 
he also is making sacrifices? that he 
is affixing the stamp of sincerity 
on his professions? True, if you 
find the “general practitioner” at 
last developing into a coroner; the 
briefless barrister discarding the ig- 
noble stuff of his early gown for the 
more soft and honourable silk, with, 
perhaps, a commissionership hang- 
ing from one pocket, and the hint of 
a future solicitor-generalship in the 
other; and if you see the young 
sprig of aristocracy enjoying me 
immunities and privileges, while in 
the administrators of the day there 
seems to be a growing disposition to 
do something or other to silence a 
bold tongue, and divert to other ser- 
vice clever but inconvenient tactics, 
and, at the same time, “ the best so- 
ciety” does not seem tv look so very 
coldly on its quondam outcast dema- 
gogue, from an apparent suspicion 
that he cannot be in earnest ;—if, we 
repeat, these appear to be almost ne- 
cessary consequences, sooner or later, 
of the voluntary patriotism we have 
referred to, the awe and astonish- 
ment with which one looked up to 
so much public virtue becomes so- 
bered down into a more rational and 
common-sense view of the case; we 
see the sacrifice, but we do not feel 
the same paralysing weight of obli- 
gation when we find it accompanied, 
in the long run, by a comforting and 
counterbalancing quid pro quo. 

The House of Commons is at the 
present time peculiarly rich in the 
possession of patriots of this order. 
The successive crops of former years 
having gradually become absorbed in 
various administrations, room has 
been left for others to advance to the 
front ranks. It is found, too, that 
they are not confined, as was the case 
formerly, to the class of politicians 
called Radicals, but that thinkers 
who, if they had lived twenty years 
ago, would have been shocked at the 
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idea of setting traps for popular ex- 
citement, now think it not beneath 
them to enter into occasional rivalry 
with the regular demagogue. ‘Thus 
a Roebuck meets a parallel, for 
good, wholesome, jaundiced patriot- 
ism, in a Bickham Escott; and a 
Disraeli finds it good policy to attack 


MR. T. S. 


is the most gentlemanlike demagogue 
of whom we have any recollection. 
Of course we speak of the exterior 
man alone, not desiring to go the 
length of assuming that other men, 
of perhaps more ardent patriotism, 
but of manners more rough, may 
not possess quite as many of the real 
qualities of the gentleman, those 
which are independent of conven- 
tional customs, habits, and dress. In 
those externals, however, let their 
worth be what they may, Mr. Dun- 
combe is certainly distinguished from 
the members generally of the House 
of Commons, so much so, that a 
stranger entering the assembly would 
naturally observe the singular ele- 
gance and finish of his attire as dis- 
tinguishing him even in a place 
where well-dressed men are rather 
the rule than the exception. We 
have been almost tempted to think, 
toa, that in proportion as his Tri- 
bunitian displays grow more bold, 
and his mieten more democratic, 
he has become more and more anxious 
to preserve his old character as one 
of the most fashionable men about 
town,—thus, as it were, drawing the 
personal distinction more and more 
strongly, the more he approximated 
towards the principles of the working 
classes. Strange as it may seem, the 
most able parliamentary advocate of 
the “great unwashed” is himself a 
perfect model of every thing that is 
recherché in dress, manners, and car- 
riage,—nay, he has even been called 
the “Dandy Demagogue.” One 
thing, at least, is certain, that he is, 
to look at, almost the very last man 
from whom you would expect such 
powerful, nervous, and humorous 
speeches as he has made during the 
last few years, or the bold and clever 
tactics, followed out under every dis- 
advantage, and against naan 
odds, with which he has puzzled and 
sometimes discomfited the most dis- 
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from the rear institutions which a 
more open antagonist faces boldly in 
front. But, above all, the British 
public have among their champions 
a Duncombe and a Wakley; and to 
the first of these we will for the 
present confine our observations. 


tinguished masters in the petty stra- 
tegics of — politics. 

It is well that we should get over 
our surprise at this contrast between 
the man and his doings, because we 
shall then be better able impartially 
to estimate the value of those doings, 
and to examine the machinery by 
which he has obtained his unques- 
tionable influence in the debates of 
the House of Commons, besides ex- 
citing a certain degree of interest in 
the public mind on behalf of what- 
ever subjects he may choose to bring 
before parliament; otherwise we 
should be continually puzzled with 
practical contradictions. Not in his 
careful attention to dress alone docs 
he so differ from his colleagues in 
Radicalism ; the contrast extends to 
his physical and mental organisation, 
his whole bearing and demeanour. 
There is not one of them, however 
honest may be his intentions, or re- 
spectable his conduct, who does not 
prepossess a casual observer unfa- 
vourably rather than favourably. 
They have all some physical defect to 
overcome, or some want of mental 
training, or some jaundiced, distorted 
view of things, grating on the feelings 
of a lazy public, and creating a pre- 
disposition not to attend to their re- 
presentations. A Wakley is con- 
sidered too palpably to embody in 
his person and style of speaking some 
of the more commonly received ideas 
of the demagogue. With all his 
shrewdness, clear-sightedness, and in- 
formation, he still ae a stout array 
of prejudices to overcome, before he 
can make his way to the feelings of a 
fastidious audience. A Roebuck, 
on the other hand, with fewer natu- 
ral disadvantages, more authorised 
pretensions, and more regular train- 
ing, wilfully deprives himself of these 
privileges, by indulging in distorted 
views of existing things, and in a 
habit of spiteful but pointless pers 
AA 
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sonality, which renders him at once 
annoying and ridiculous. The mind 
of a Hume, though well constituted, 
is too contracted for an assembl 
which, with all its short-comings, is 
so enlightened; and his defective ad- 
dress destroys what little influence 
his steadfastness of character and 
consistency of purpose have acquired 
for him. And so in like manner is it 
with most of the leading members of 
the extreme Liberal section. They 
all seem to have been forced by some 
accident, not harmonising with their 
previous career, into the position 
they hold, without having had that 
power of adaptation so singularly 
displayed by Mr. Cobden and some 
others, by which a stranger to the 
forms and customs of the House be- 
comes at once amalgamated in feeling 
with those whom he finds there, as if 
he had been all his life accustomed to 
these new duties. But Mr. Dun- 
combe has every natural advantage 
in his favour. Whatever disappro- 
bation he may at times excite by the 
license he occasionally gives himself 
when making his personal attacks, it 
is a difficult thing for him to destroy 
the prestige at first created on his 
behalf. ‘Tall and very well propor- 
tioned, there isa striking air of elegance 
in his whole figure, which is rendered 
still more pleasing by the absence of 
all affectation ; which is, in fact, pre- 
cluded by a peculiarly frank and 
manly deportment, and a captivating 
openness of manner almost amount- 
ing to familiarity. A handsome face, 
singularly expressive of the humor- 
ous, a remarkably intelligent eye, and 
a voice at once sonorous and har- 
monious, complete the attractions of 
this fortunate and favoured candidate 
for popularity. 

Still it was some time before Mr. 
Duncombe was able to take his pre- 
sent prominent position in the House 
of Commons. Apparently, it was 
some time ere he could make up his 
mind to take the decisive plunge 
into Chartism. His early efforts in 
parliament, not only in the unre- 
formed house, but also for some 
time after the passing of the Reform- 
bill, were of a much more mild and 
less ambitious nature. His antece- 
dents had not been favourable to 
parliamentary success. The day of 
the men of pleasure was passing 
away, the House of Commons was 
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beginning to grow ashamed even of 
the memory of the race of statesmen 
who left the gaming-table or the 
bacchanalian orgies for the discharge 
of their senatorial duties. The time 
was near at hand when the practical 
men were to be in the ascendant. As 
Mr. Duncombe had a wide-spread 
reputation as a man of pleasure, 
with a strong dash of the fashionable 
roué, it is needless to say that in this 
state of things some very desperate 
stroke of policy was necessary in 
order to give him a chance of rising 
to distinction. It will always ap- 
pear uncharitable to doubt the sin- 
cerity of any man’s ayowal of opi- 
nion ; nor, indeed, except by way of 
guess or inference, has one any right 
to do so. It is in that spirit alone 
that we are tempted to express a 
doubt whether Mr. Duncombe, in 
his own secret mind, is prepared to 
go the length of his dethastions in 
the House of Commons, or that he 
really entertains those ultra-demo- 
cratic opinions which he professes, 
but which meet with such a practical 
contradiction in every particular of 
his idiosyncrasy. There have not 
been wanting, in the history of revo- 
lutionary movements, or of popular 
assemblies, instances of young aristo- 
crats who, from some cause, either in 
their own misconduct or the misfor- 
tune of their family, have lost the 
prospect of legitimate distinction in 
their own sphere, suddenly being 
struck with a passion for reforming 
the world, oat putting themselves 
forward as the leaders of the popu- 
lace, thus supplying a dangerous 
amount of mental ingenuity and en- 
ergy to what would otherwise be an 
inert physical mass. Such, modified 
by circumstances, is the explanation 
we have heard given of Mr. Dun- 
combe’s intensity of Radicalism ; and 
for ourselves, we must say, confessing 
as we do to a lurking liking for him, 
which nothing will ever conquer in 
our mind, that the more we see and 
hear him, the more we study his 
conduct and sift his motives, the 
more the conviction is forced upon 
us that this earnest advocate of the 
wrongs of the people is only playing 
at politics for the advancement of 
—— objects and purposes, a keen 
oresight having long since told him 
that the millions by whose labour 
the whole fabric of society is main- 
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tained, increasing as they are in 
intelligence and information, at least, 
if they are not in wisdom, will not 
much longer be satisfied with an ex- 
clusion from political power, not 
justified by the theory of the con- 
stitution. ‘The honourable member 
for Finsbury feels that he is per- 
fectly safe im agitating for such a 
cause ; and that there is every chance, 
in the long run, of his obtaining 
some of those honourable rewards 
which are always within the grasp 
of those who play the winning game 
in politics. 

This easy adoption of the prin- 
ciples which seem most likely to tell, 
explains much of Mr. Duncombe’s 
mode of proceeding in parliament, 
which might otherwise seem unin- 
telligible. It also explains the ap- 
parent contradiction between his 
education, appearance, and social con- 
nexions, and his political associations. 
The truth is that politics always ap- 
near, in Mr. Duncombe’s mode of 
handling them, as if they were capi- 


tal pastime—a provision by which 


well-educated men with nothing to 
do may at one and the same time 
drive away ennui and satisfy their 


own ambition. He never succeeds 
inconvincing you that he is inearnest, 
though he strives very hard, indeed, 
to do so, and will use very strong 
language in order the more surely 
to satisiy you of his sincerity. It 1s 
his political profession to find out 
grievances, and to represent them to 
the House of Commons. In this 
pursuit he displays a most praise- 
worthy alacrity. 

Were his motives above suspicion, 
England might well be proud of a 
patriot possessed of so much virtue 
and public spirit. There are, how- 
ever, a few peculiarities in his man- 
ner of proceeding which occasionally 
suggest suspicion. or instance, Mr. 
Duncombe seldom or never urges a 
grievance for itsown sake. Obscure 
cases of oppression he leaves to ob- 
seure advocates. Those in which he 
most delights are cases in which 
some great public principle is in- 
volved, some hereditary legacy of 
former demagogues, and upon which 
there is an easy appeal to the consti- 
tutional prejudices of the British peo- 
ple. Mr. Duncombe is careful to be 
always on the popular, and, there- 
fore, for him the winning side. He 
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never throws away his patriotism, or 
wastes it on objects either undeserv- 
ing or unfruitful. In whatever he 
does he has an eye to the electors of 
Finsbury, looking upon them as a 
sort of barometer of public opinion. 
If he can please them he feels confi- 
dent that he will also stand well in 
the opinion of the public at large. 

It is in the last degree amusing to 
witness one of his attacks on a go- 
vernment; for, be it known, it is 
one of the first principles of such a 
politician, always to have some bone 
of contention with the ministry of 
the day. Mr. Duncombe apparently 
proceeds upon the convenient as- 
sumption that there is something ra- 
dically wrong or corrupt in every 
administration, that it is only a mat- 
ter of accident which iniquity is laid 
bare first, or how long they may be 
able to conceal their misdeeds from 
the jealous guardian of the public 
interest. Another invariable rule is, 
to assume that every government of- 
ficial is prevaricating and mystifying, 
having no object whatever but to 
withhold as much information as pos- 
sible from the public. This gives 
seope for much stereotyped abuse. 
lt is observable, also, that Mr. Dun- 
combe’s patriotism is particularly 
active at the commencement and 
the close of every session, just at 
those periods when, in the first 
case, public men are more the ob- 
ject of general attention, and in the 
last, when they may have to come in 
contact with their constituents. 
Should there be symptoms of a dis- 
solution of parliament, then his pa- 
triotism absolutely knows no bounds 
—there is no restraining the ardour 
with which at that time he is deter- 
mined to serve his fellow-country- 
men. A ministry, however strong 
it may seem, should begin to sus- 
pect a decay of popularity if they 
find Mr. Duncombe attacking them ; 
the decay, they may depend upon it, 
has commenced, even though they 
may not themselves be aware of it. 
Or, if there be one member of a mi- 
nistry weaker than another, he will 
soon be reminded of his deficiency 
by an attack from Mr. Dun- 
combe. Ordinarily, however, one 
or two displays serve the honour- 
able member for the stock in trade 
of a whole session. A bad case 
under the Poor-law, or (still more 
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fortunate!) a letter-opening case, 
with an unpopular home-secretary 
to badger night after night, these are 
of incalculable value. 

‘There can be no doubt that, in a 
moral point of view, all this theatri- 
cal patriotism stands very low in- 
deed ; that all thinking men repu- 
diate a plan of tactics which makes 
politics a mere pastime, if not a trade, 
and prostitutes to the purposes of a 
temporary ambition or personal con- 
venience some of the noblest privi- 
leges enjoyed by the citizens of a 
free country. It is true also that 
only the foolish people out of doors 
are taken in by it, and of them not 
even the whole ; while the wise ones 
look on, some amused, others irri- 
tated, at such a perversion of the 
functions of the legislator. The secret 
of his influence seems to be the im- 

rturbable good humour with which 
ne conducts a case, the ease and 
nonchalance with which he will de- 
liver the most violent diatribes, the 
cool assurance with which he will 
advance to the attack, and work up 
what shall seem to be a most over- 
whelming case out of very slender 
materials. There is always a wag- 
gish glance of the eye, and a smile 
lurking about the lip, which seem to 
say, “ Of course, you know that this 
is all acting; but Iam not talking to 
you, except to shew my own smart- 
ness. I am taking in the people out- 
of-doors, who, when they read the 
reports to-morrow, will believe all 
these charges as so much gospel.” 
And, strange to say, it is this levit 
which makes the House endure wit 
complacency what would otherwise 
be sometimes extremely offensive ; 
for, in the course of these claptrap 
speeches, Mr. Duncombe will often 
go great lengths, will make charges 
and use language scarcely permissible 
in any society of honourable men, 
but will urge them with so pro- 
voking an impudence, such a half- 
jocular semblance of earnestness and 
indignation, that an indefinite sense 
of amusement will take the place of 
what would otherwise be sometimes 
very like disgust. One or two hardy 
speakers, confident in their own 
powers, and, above all, in their own 
innocence, have at times essayed to 
unmask this assumed public virtue, 
have met the honourable member in 
his own vein, treating the whole 
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aflair as a got-up exhibition for elec- 
tioneering purposes. But they found 
they had a dangerous customer to 
deal with—that Mr. Duncombe would 
only be jocular when it suited him- 
self ;.and they have been suddenly 
astonished to find themselves put out 
of court by a well-feigned semblance 
of indignation that the wrongs of the 
people should be treated with such 
disrespect,—and this, too, from the 
man whose whole public life has been 
a practical mockery of the functions 
of a representative ! 

Mr. Duncombe deserves the cre- 
dit of displaying great ability as a 

ker. As a mere debater, he is 
one of the best inthe House. There 
are few speakers who can so soon, 
and so thoroughly, grasp the points 
of a case, or who have so happy a 
mode of so putting them as to make 
their full force and effect apparent. 
He is also extremely powerful in re- 
ply, another evidence of great ability 
asa debater. He has a most agree- 
able delivery, free, graceful, and un- 
affected, except when acting a part, 
and, altogether, a most winning man- 
ner as a speaker. He has also great 
powers of humour, especially in a 
bantering style, which is very an- 
noying to officials, who fret and 
smart under inuendoes and asper- 
sions which they are precluded from 
directly noticing. He seldom says 
any decidedly witty thing which will 
bear quotation, but by odd contrasts 
and —- of ideas, and a way 
he has of hammering incessantly at 
the ridiculous side of any question, 
he contrives usually to keep the 
House in a state of continual risi- 
bility while he is on his legs. 

From these remarks it will be seen 
that we are no great believers in the 
sincerity of Mr. Duncombe’s devo- 
tion to the public good. Weare dis- 
posed to compliment him on his 
talents at the expense of his in- 
tegrity. Still, such men are not 
without their use in the political 
world. Whatever may be their mo- 
tives in ferreting out abuses, they 
sometimes do good by exposing them, 
and public men are held in restraint 
by the fear of having their misdeeds 
paraded. These grievance-mongers 
are like the licensed jesters. or 
the few good things which they 
sometimes say or do they are tolerated 
in many errors and offences. 

















Have you ever, gentle reader, wit- 
nessed a bull-fight? If you have 
it was probably in that land of ro- 
mance and banditti, burning love 
and constant fighting, once haughty 
Spain, where blood is poured out 
like water, and life, ifone may judge 
from examples, is valued at a pep- 
percorn, a bulrush, or any other 
minute article signifying nothing or 
next to nothing. 

Now a Portuguese bull-fight is an 
affair totally different to those so 
celebrated in the larger portion of 
the Peninsula. The contrast is as 
great as that between the characters 
of the two people. The Spaniards 
revel in cruelty, murder, and de- 
struction ; the Portuguese have com- 
punction in inflicting pain, not only 
on their fellow-creatures but on 
brute beasts. I do not pretend 
to affirm that they do not both 
occasionally indulge in a little pri- 
vate assassination from the impulse 
of sweet revenge; nor do I mean to 
say that the Portuguese have nct 
abundance of faults, but merely that 
they do not cut throats with quite so 
much gusto as the Spaniards. Now 
the latter people think a bull-fight a 
very tame affair if some twenty horses 
or so are not gored to death, twice 
the number of bulls killed, and un- 
less four or five matadors, picadors, 
or by whatever name the gentry of 
the bull-cireus are known, are for 
ever put hors de combat. It is, how- 
ever, acknowledged by all to be a 
most gorgeous spectacle, and it must 
wonderfully strengthen the nerves of 
the fair dames who behold it, and 
enable them to look upon death in 
its various forms of horror with un- 
flinching eye. Such is a Spanish 
bull-fight. One I witnessed in Por- 
tugal I will for your benefit attempt 
to sketch. 

Many years ago, while residing in 
that heroic city of fair Lusitania, 
Oporto, a party, of which I was one, 
was formed to make an excursion to 
Aveiro, a town about thirty miles to 
the south of the city, where we heard 
a bull-fight was to take place on the 
following afternoon. As half of the 
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distance was to be performed by 
water, we agreed to walk the re- 
mainder ; but, finally, I, with two or 
three more men, mistrusting our 
pedestrian powers, determined to pro- 
ceed on horseback. We were all in 
the heyday of youth, with few cares 
to weigh down the buoyancy of our 
spirits, nothing coming amiss to us; 
so sticking our pistols in our holsters 
in the hope ofan attack from gueril- 
las or banditti—an event not at all 
likely to occur, as I believe there 
were neither the one nor the other in 
that part of the country—we sallied 
forth at sunset. 

I ought to have observed, that it 
being then that time of the year 
when dogs are most rabid, when 
flowers bloom most brightly, and 
fleas bite the hardest, we had agreed 
to avoid the scorching heat of the 
sun, and to perform the journey at 
night. As we were crossing the 
Douro, the moon, to guide us on our 
way, rose bright and full behind the 
rocky heights of the Serra Convent, 
casting a subdued, gentle light over 
a scene at no time to be gazed on 
without admiration, but now looking 
doubly beautiful. On the side of the 
river we were quitting, the towers, 
palaces, and houses of Oporto rose 
one above another towards the sky ; 
before us, the wood-crowned heights 
of Villa Nova, with numerous build- 
ings below, in which were stored the 
ruddy produce of the juicy grape ; 
while seaward were the dark, frown- 
ing cliffs, between which rush the 
rapid waters of the Douro ere they 
find freedom in the ocean. On the 
south bank we equestrians found our 
horses and baggage-mules waiting 
ready, and as the roads were as bad 
as could be, our friends on foot 
could without much exertion manage 
to keep up with us. After proceed- 
ing some way along the paths by 
which the left wing of the British 
army under our great Duke advanced 
on Oporto to drive out the French 
commanded by Soult, we beheld, 
beneath the shelter of a clump of 
trees, a number of human ‘figurés 
wrapped in dark cloaks’ recumbent 
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on the ground, apparently fast asleep. 
We immediately drew in our reins. 

“ See!—Can those fellows be a 
Miguelite guerilla band coming to 
plunder the hamlets near Oporto ?” 
exclaimed one of our party. 

“Yes, by Jove! I should not 
wonder if they were ; and look, there 
is the booty they have already taken 
piled up near their heads!” said 
another. 

“Tt is odd that they keep no 
sentinels to guard against surprise. 
Be ready! ‘They will be on foot in 
a moment, so look out for a volley.” 

At that instant one of the banditti 
lifted his head, and took a long stare 
at us, when, instead of rousing his 
companions to murder, or at least to 
plunder us, apparently satisfied with 
his scrutiny, he rolled himself up in 
his cloak, and went to sleep again. 
The adventure proved to be far from 
romantic, or rather to be no adven- 
ture at all, for we quickly discovered 
that the supposed banditti were, in 
truth, hard-working, honest people, 
from Ovar—mostly, indeed, women— 
on their way to Oporto, with the 
fish caught that day, to be ready for 
the market on the following morning. 

I never recollect seeing so many 
fire-flies as I did that night in a lane 
through which we passed between 
high banks shaded by trees, and in 
a damp situation. ‘The air appeared 
full of these delicate bluish flashes 
of light; at one moment we seemed 
to be amid a blaze of miniature fire- 
works, then again all was dark, and 
the next instant the pale lights would 
burst forth, flitting like spirits around 
w 


8. 

Notwithstanding the excessive heat 
of the weather, the pedestrians at 
first got on very well; but at last, 
one of them being knocked up, I 


lent him my horse. We soon after- 
wards entered a forest of pine-trees, 
growing in a deep, fine sand, through 
which we were obliged to plough 
our way. I soon grew weary of this 
sort of work, and was thinking my 
friend had rested long enough, when 
I overtook him, seated quietly on a 
fallen tree. 

“Where is my horse?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Your horse, my dear fellow, I 
wish I, knew myself! He was here 
just now with me on his back ; but, 
for some reason, best known to him- 
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self, he thought fit to roll me off— 
ha! ha! ha! it is very ridiculous — 
and to set off as fast as he could go 
into the thick of the forest !” 

“ Pleasantinformation,” Ianswered. 

“Very pleasant and very ridicu- 
lous. Ha! ha! ha! And what is 
more, when the arrieros went to try 
and catch him, they left the baggage- 
mule by himself,so that he also took it 
into his long head to follow the ex- 
ample of his friend. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Indeed the latter beast was still in 
sight, dashing with our portmanteaus 
and carpet-bags between the trees, 
throwing up his heels, playing all 
sorts of antics, such as mules alone 
can Play, and aes with delight at 
feeling himself at liberty. Our party 
were soon scattered far and wide 
through the forest, which now re- 
sounded with our shouts of laughter 
and with the wild cries, and execra- 
tions, and holloaing of our arrieros, 
unwonted noises in those quiet wilds, 
accustomed only to echo the dull 
strokes of the woodman’s axe. The 
equestrians were galloping round in 
the distance in search of my horse, 
who did not seem inclined to stray 
far from his companions, and at last 
the mule, running between two trees, 
forgetful of the baggage on his back, 
which was fortunately well secured, 
was fairly brought to a stand-still— 
indeed we had some difficulty in 
getting him out of his trap; and the 
other animal, disdaining to enjoy his 
freedom alone, soon after submitted 
to control. I let my friend walk the 
rest of the way. It was the most 
delightful travelling imaginable, the 
clear, pele moon affording abund- 
ance of light to distinguis rsons 
and even objects around us. I never 
remember to have before seen the 
Roman poet's description ofthe glory- 
bearing car of day driving away the 
shades of night so beautifully realised. 
While towards the east the sky 
shone with a bright refulgence, to 
the west it seemed that the dark 
clouds of night yet hung over both 
sea and land. Drawing my rein, I 
watched the gradual approach of the 
luminary of day. Before his warm- 
ing beams darkness seemed literally 
rolled back in dense masses, the sky, 
seen through the open spaces amid 
the forest-trees, having on one side 
assumed the ruddy tints of morn, 
while on the other the obscurity was 
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denser than even during the night, 
till at length the sun himself rushed 
on the world, and nature awoke to 
worship the distributor of all the 
benefits man enjoys. There is a 
scrap of poetical effusion, the last I 
shall indulge in. 

At about four in the morning we 
reached Ovar, a long, straggling, 
fishing village on the shore of a shal 
low lagoon close to the sea. This 
lagoon, or lake, about ten to fifteen 
miles in length and one to three in 
breadth, is very shallow, is divided 
from the open sea by a low sand- 
bank, and extends to the town of 
Aviero, at which place the river 
Vouga empties itself into it. 

The only house of entertainment 
we could discover was a wretched 
venda; but as we had brought no 
eatables with us, we were obliged to 
be contented with it. The kitchen, 
the only public room, was divided 
from the stable by rough planks, the 
walls were of unhewn granite, black- 
ened by the smoke from the fire, 
which blazed at one side, there being 
no chimney to carry it off; the floor 
was of clay worn into holes, the 
cooking implements were few and of 
the coarsest description, nor was 
any attention paid to their cleanli- 
ness; indeed, the tout ensemble was 
most unprepossessing: nor were the 
superintendants of the place more to 
be admired for their personal ap- 
pearance or manners. At last, after 
some delay, a breakfast was prepared, 
consisting of salt-fish fried in oil 
and flavoured with garlic, and broa 
—bread made of Indian corn, with 
green, sour wine to wash it down. 
We were obliged to dispense with 
the luxury of forks or table-cloth, 
our table being formed of a rough 
deal board, at which were also seated 
a number of arrieros, boatmen, and 
smugglers, who eyed us suspiciously, 
not comprehending how gentlemen 
could have walked so far for their 
amusement. 

However, neither coarse fare, 
frowns, nor fatigue, could damp our 
spirits, and, after much bargaining 
and vociferation from the boatmen, 
we found ourselves gliding out ofa 
small canal which led to the lake, 
in a long, narrow, flat-bottomed 
boat, sharp at both ends. Our 
beasts occupied the place usually 
considered that of honour, in the 
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stern of the boat, while for our 
accommodation some clean straw 
was spread in the fore part, on 
which, wrapped in our ¢loaks, we 
gladly threw ourselves to sleep. A 
young pine-tree, with the bark 
stripped off, served for a mast, on 
which, when the wind was fair, was 
spread to a rough spar a sail, broad 
at the head, and cut away towards 
the foot. At first, however, there 
was no wind, so our crew ran along 
the broad gunwale with long poles 
in their hands, shoving us through 
the water at about two or three 
miles an hour, giving vent at inter- 
vals to a sing-song, monotonous 
chaunt, the only good quality it pos- 
sessed being a soporific effect on our 
nerves. Now and then one of the 
party would look up, but as there 
was nothing to be seen but smooth 
water, fog, and sand-bank, except 
when one of the lake boats passed 
and hailed us, he would quickly 
again return to his litter. At last, 
by dint of poling and sailing, by two 
in the afternoon weentered, between 
two handsome stone obelisks, the 
canal leading to Aviero. I will only 
take a few words to describe the 
city, for it claims that rank. It isa 
respectable venerable-looking place ; 
part of the old walls, built before 

npowder was used to knock down 

ouses, still remain. The grass 

grows in some of the streets. There 
are six monasteries, now tumbling 
down, the once jovial friars having 
turned into something else, or gone 
the way of all flesh. There are 
1500 houses; it is ruled by a civil 
governor, and exports an inferior 
sort of wine, very fine oil, and salt. 
The buildings now extend beyond 
the walls, and among them, facing 
the canal, we found an estalagem. 
There were only two rooms vacant 
in the house, one of them serving 
as an eating, the other as a sleeping 
room, for all the party. We dined, 
not very sumptuously, it must be 
owned, but the house afforded no- 
thing better than what we got, and 
we then sallied forth to inspect the 
bull-circus, which was situated by 
the side of the canal, and close to 
our hotel. 

It was a large amphitheatre, two 
stories high, composed of rough deal 
boards, the lower part, where the 
poorer class of spectators assemble, 
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having bars across to keep the bulls 
from getting in, the upper being di- 
vided into boxes, some for the people 
of consequence in the neighbour- 
hood being decorated with silken 
hangings, the others having little to 
boast of in the way of ornament. 
Considering, however, it was merely 
run up for the occasion, it looked 
very well. For a small sum we se- 
cured one of the best boxes. As we 
entered the theatre we found the 
lower gallery already crowded, the 
eager faces of men, women, and 
children, looking through the bars. 
The boxes also quickly filled with 
spectators, a large proportion of 
whom were women, though few, if 
any, I suspect and hope, claimed the 
rank of ladies. In the centre of the 
circus was a flag-staff, on which 
waved the constitutional banner, and 
surrounding it were several stout 
poles, so placed as just to allow a 
person to pass between them, and to 
form a space in the interior three or 
four yards in diameter. This was 
to serve as a p&ace of refuge to the 
picadors when hard pressed by the 
bulls. While waiting to see what 


would take _ we heard the 


lively tones of musical instruments, 
wafted from a distance it appeared, 
across the lake, and, looking out at 
the back of our box, we saw several 
large boats gliding up the canal, and 
full of people habited in a variety of 
masquerading costumes, and accom- 
panied by bands of music, with which 
their voices joined in chorus. The 
masqueraders afforded much amuse- 
ment as they landed by their gro- 
tesque appearance, particularly by 
the dignified airs they assumed, and 
by the courteous grace with which 
the gentlemen handed the ladies 
from their barges. They then, in 
large parties, entered the area of the 
circus. Some were dressed as Turks, 
others as gld men in the costume of 
the past century, with long beards, 
deep-waisted coats, breeches, and 
flowered waistcoats, not forgetting 
wigs and three-cornered hats ; others 
again were disguised as negroes, with 
hideous black masks of gigantic size. 
The ladies, of various nations and 
eras, were almost as numerous, and 
I should have supposed that these 
were female bull-fighters, had not 
their awkward, unfeminine move- 
ments completely betrayed them as 
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belonging to the rougher sex. Shouts 
of laughter arose from the specta- 
tors as these odd-looking objects 
leapt about, and performed all sorts 
of antics, very derogatory to the 
characters they had assumed; two 
antique gentlemen would play at 
leap-frog, while a black would pull 
the nose of a Turk, and kiss his 
sultana before his face, receiving in 
return a friendly shake of the hand. 
Of course all these people were of 
the lowest ranks, but were most 
orderly in their behaviour, though I 
have seldom seen a more merry, 
shouting, laughing crowd, their 
practical jokes, albeit neither very 
new nor over refined, yet affording 
the audience much amusement be- 
fore the business of the day com- 
menced. A huge negro walked in 
with a bag under his arm, the con- 
tents of which every body seemed an- 
xious to discover, following him about 
in every direction, when at last an old 
gentleman, putting his nose in to sa- 
tisfy his curiosity, out jumped a large 
catin his face. Immediately the mot- 
ley rabble were in chase of poor Gri- 
malkin; round and round the circus 
it flew with the shouting crowd at its 
tail; whenever it tried to escape 
through the bars, being driven off 
by the people within. Never was 
unhappy puss so persecuted : a mem- 
ber of parliament who has raéled, or 
an orator who has offended a mob, 
could scarcely have been more per- 
secuted, when, while the maskers 
were in full career, the doors of the 
bull-pen were suddenly thrown open, 
and into the circus among the laugh- 
ing mass rushed a fine black bull! 
Sauve qui peut! was the cry, as 
they scampered off in every direction ; 
their safety consisting in their noise 
and numbers, for at first the bull 
was bewildered at the strange scene. 
For a moment he stood disdainfully 
tossing his head as he looked around 
on the motley crowd, some of whom, 
by means of the bars, were climbing 
into the boxes, others taking refuge 
between the poles in the centre. 
Furiously he lashed his tail, his rage 
increasing, not knowing which way 
to turn; at last, attracted by the 
shouts of the people in the centre, 
and by a red fag waved before his 
eyes, he dashed towards it; a man 
then from amid the posts, armed with 
a number of darts, fixed one in his 
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neck. Irritated by the smart, he 
now dashed blindly at every object 
in his way, and woe betide the un- 
happy wight his horns encountered ; 
though, by the by, they were well 
padded, so could with difficulty do 
mortal harm. ‘The maskers, most] 
armed with darts and red flags, fol- 
lowed hooting after him, round and 
round the ring, he receiving every 
time he got near the centre a shower 
of darts in his neck and shoulders, 
when furious he would every now 
and then turn on his tormentors and 
put them to a rapid flight. Indeed 
e in truth seemed to have the best 
of the fight, though he would, 
doubtless, have preferred a quiet 
graze in a green pasture to this sort 
of amusement; the wounds he re- 
ceived annoying him probably little 
more than would the bites of so many 
gnats a human being, he shaking out 
many of the darts and trampling 
them beneath his feet with disdain ; 
indeed he soon learned to avoid the 
centre whence they were thrown. 
My sympathies were all for the noble 
beast, though my pity was not. I 
longed to see the padding come off 
his horns, and to let him have his 
full revenge. I would rather have 
become the bull than have been 
one of his tormentors. ‘Two or three 
men now entered the arena, habited 
in the usual Spanish costume of 
matadors, with lance, banner, and 
couteau de chasse ; but, as it appeared, 
they were prohibited from killing 
or inflicting any serious injury on 
the animals: they were there more 
for ornament than for service, their 
chief employment being to wave 
their red flags before the eyes of the 
bulls, or if they became sluggish, to 
prick them with their lances, and 
then to leap out of the way as fast 
as they possibly could. At length, 
when they and the bull grew tired, 
a figure was thrown into the circus, 
ridiculously dressed in gaudy colours, 
and formed like those toys called 
Indian tumblers, with a weight at 
the lower part, which always made it 
regain its perpendicular position, 
however knocked about. No sooner 
did the bull perceive the figure, than, 
turning all his rage from his real 
foes, . rushed furiously at it, 
throwing it high in the air, when 
down it came again on its feet, bob- 
bing away, not at all the worse for 
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its summerset. Again he charged at 
it with increased rage, as in the most 
absurd way, bowing like a man- 
darin, it politely awaited his coming. 
Shrieks and shouts of laughter arose 
from the assembled multitude, the 
tears running down the cheeks of 
several fat old farmers who sat near 
us. 

“ Bravo, bravo! this is a banquet 
of fun!” they cried. “ Bravo, bravo! 
well done figure, well done bull !” 

At length the figure, after many 
more tosses, becoming entangled inthe 
horns of the bull, he bore it in fancied 
triumph round and round the circus ; 
but, by some chance, again falling 
to the ground, to his horror and dis- 
may there it appeared undauntedly 
— to renew the combat. 

What the bull thought I cannot 
tell; probably that if what he had 
done would not kill his foe, nothing 
would ; for suddenly turning tail, he 
refused again to come to the scratch, 
and ran off to the door by which he 
entered, whence he was allowed to 
escape, the nodding figure remaining 
master of the field. A second bull, 
with thickly. padded horns, who at 
the first shewed more spirit and de- 
termination than his predecessor, 
was now Ict into the arena, and so 
actively did he pursue his tormen- 
tors, that much to our satisfaction he 
came up with one of them midway 
between the centre and the rails, 
where he could not escape. Butting 
fiercely at the man, the beast lifted 
him by the back high into the air; 
fortunately, down he came again on 
his feet, and contrived to scamper off 
without further injury than a good 
fright ; indeed the sport, if so it may 
be called, was throughout a very 
bloodless one. This bull, highly 
delighted at his success, continued 
his course, lashing his tail, and turn- 
ing his head from side to side round 
the circus in search of combatants ; 
but he had taught his foes a lesson, 
and they were cautious how they 
got in his way. Five bulls were 
successively driven in to shew their 
courage, but most of them seemed 
very unwilling to fight, not compre- 
hending, probably, the advantage to 
be coieek by so doing; and kept 
turning many a wistful glance at the 
door by which they entered, as if 
they longed to quit the noisy crowd, 
and return to their cool, green pas- 
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tures: true philosophers, of whom a 
lesson may be learned by mankind 
in general. Then when they found 
that they could neither escape nor 
overtake their tormenting enemies, 
they would stand bellowing with 
rage and disappointment; and two 
of them, convinced that their at- 
tempts at revenge were fruitless, sa- 
gaciously ran to the gate, nor could 
any further insults induce them to 
quit it. I wish they could have 
spoken, to have harangued the hu- 
man beings on their conduct. I 
think they might possibly have made 
them ashamed of themselves. 

In vain the matadors with their 
long lances leapt about, and waved 
their flags before the beasts, in vain 
were showers of darts hurled at them, 
in vain Turks, blacks, old men and 
women hissed, hooted, and shrieked ; 
the bull turned his tail with con- 
tempt upon them, and _ bellowed 
forth, “ Let me out, let me out, let 
me out.” 

The sport was now growing tame, 
when a young bull being let into 
the ring, set off running round and 
round, seeming to enjoy the fun as 
much as any one, till a man, an im- 
mense big fellow, leapt on his back, 
and then throwing himself off, liter- 
ally seized the bull by the horns, 
and held him firmly down. I must 
do the spectators the justice to say, 
that when they fancied any of the 
masqueraders were in danger of being 
tossed, as of course was frequently 
the case, they exhibited their sym- 
pathy by cries and exclamations of 
pity. “Oh, Jesu-Maria! oh, Nossa 
Senhora! have mercy on the poor 
man,” was heard from the fair por- 
tion of the audience, while shouts of 
laughter resounded on all sides 
when any one cleverly escaped the 
horns of the beast. ‘The shades of 
the evening putting an end to the 
sport, the spectators dispersed or- 
derly, though not silently, to their 
homes, the masqueraders returning 
to their barges in a variety of gro- 
tesque attitudes, with shouts of laugh- 
ter, singing, and music, while the 
bulls were ferried across to some of 
the numerous fenny islands in the 
lake, there to roam in freedom till 
their wounds were healed, and till 
their tempers, ruffled slightly, it may 
be supposed, by the treatment they 
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had received, were sufficiently sooth- 
ed to allow them to encounter with 
complacency, or at all events, with- 
out thoughts of revenge, the pre- 
sence of their tormentor—man. 

Ihave never heard of bull-fights in 
any other part of the north of Por- 
tugal at the present day ; and in this 
place it is allowed on account of 
some privilege claimed by the in- 
habitants. I must conclude the 
account of our excursion in as few 
words as possible. We slept that 
night at our inn on _ mattrasses 
spread out on the floor: the fol- 
lowing morning we pulled down to 
the mouth of the harbour, where 
were two vessels loading with wine, 
salt, and oil, and bathed: we next 
visited a china-manufactory—an es- 
tablishment on a magnificent scale— 
two miles from Aveiro, on the shores 
of the lake: we then returned to 
dinner, and at night again embarked 
in a barge to return to Ovar, which 
we vena by daybreak. The pe- 
destrians of the party, envying our 
more easy mode of transit, gave no- 
tice at this place that they wished 
to engage steeds. Ina short time a 
troop of animals of the mule species, 
of most unprepossessing appearance, 
fit only to mount Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment, were brought up for their 
inspection. Not one of them boasted 
of harness complete ; some had mere 
pack-saddles on their backs, none 
had stirrups, few rejoiced in bridles ; 
rope-halters, with which some of the 
riders were solely puzzled to guide 
them, supplying their place. Unlike 
the present generation, nothing would 
induce them to go a-head: round 
and round they turned, backing and 
twisting in every direction but the 
right one, amid shouts of laughter 
from the better mounted of the 
party. At last, however, our strange- 
looking cavalry were ready, and 
steering a direct course for Oporto, 
by a more interesting road than that 
by which we had come, and farther 
inland. After dining at the Quinta 
of a Portuguese gentleman of the 
party, visiting a picturesque ruined 
castle, being half roasted, and en- 
countering a thunder-storm, we 
reached our homes in the health and 
spirits people who know how to tra- 
vel will invariably enjoy. 
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PROPOSALS FOR A CONTINUATION OF IVANHOE. 


IN A LETTER TO MONSIFUR ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


» BY MONSIEUR MICHAEL 


ANGELO TITMARSH, 


Vors. IT. ann III. 


TO THE MOST NOBLE ALEXANDRE DUMAS, MARQUIS DAVY DE LA PAILLETERIE. 


My pear Marquis, I may now say 
(for having ventured to address you 
once, I feel as if I had grown quite 
familiar with you), well, then, my 
lord, to resume the thread of the 
little discourse broken off last month, 
do you know that, considering the 
excellence of the theme I proposed 
to you, and, perhaps, of my own 
manner of handling it—but that is 
not for an author, but a kind British 
public to decide —I feel quite sorry 
that I ever let it slip, or allowed 
myself to compress into a few maga- 
zine pages matter which might ‘fill 
many magazines—many volumes—a 
romance teeming with noble subjects 
of chivalry and adventure; which 
might equal in length with Clarissa 
Harlowe, and in thrilling dramatic in- 
terest the best of our own productions. 
But the deed is done now. ‘The 
goose is slaughtered, as it were, that 
might have laid many golden eggs : 
let us fall to, since he is dead, and eat 
him with as much relish as may be. 

Well, then. In my last, if you 
remember, I only alluded cursorily 
to the death of Arthur, duke of 
Brittany, whose murder by his uncle, 
King John, is a subject so full of 
interest, that I am surprised nobody 
hastaken it up. The late Mr. Shak- 
speare, indeed, has touched it; but 
how slightly, and in how trivial a 
manner! W hy a man knowing the 
mystery of novel-spinning, might 
have been whole volumes killing t rat 
young prince. His escapes, his hopes, 
is young loves, his battles, his sur- 
prise, his defeat, his lingering agony, 
and ultimate downfall, might go 
through a set of chapters of interest 
so thrilling, that they should almost 
turn your hair grey with excitement 
and terror. 

In a rare historical work, with 
which I have had the good luck to 


fall in at the Britannic Museum, 
and written in his early days by the 
celebrated Sir Hume, Lord of Mon- 
trose, and electrifying our Chamber 
of Deputies with the thunder of his 
male and vigorous word,—in Sir 
Hume’s History of England I find 
the following notice of the above- 
named Prince Arthur and his uncle :— 


“The young Duke of Brittany, who 
was now rising to man’s estate, now 


joined the French army, which had be- 


gun hostilities against the King of Eng- 
land. He was received with great dis- 
tinction hy Philip; was knighted by him, 
espoused his daughter Mary, and was in- 
vested, not only in the Duchy of Brit- 
tany, but in the counties of Anjou and 
Mayne, which he had formerly resigned 
to his uncle. Every attempt succeeded 
with the allies. Tuillieres and Boutavant 
were taken by Philip after making a 
feeble defence. Mortemar and Lyon | fell 
into his hands almost without resistance. 
The prince next invested Goudmai, and 
succeeded in making himself master of 
that important fortress. ‘The progress of 
the prince was rapid, but an event hap. 
pened which turned the scales in the 
favour of John, and gave him a decided 
superiority over his enemies. 

‘* Young Arthur, fond of military re- 
nown, bad broken into Poictou, at the 
head of a small army, and passing near 
Mirabeau, he heard that his grandmother, 
Queen Eleanor, who had always opposed 
his interests, was lodged in that place, 
and was protected by a weak garrison 
and ruinous fortifications. He immedi- 
ately determined to lay siege to the fort- 
ress, and make himself master of her 
person. But John, roused from his in- 
dolence by so pressing an occasion, col- 
lected an army of English and Braban- 
cons, and advanced to the relief of the 
queen-mother. He fell on Arthur’s camp 
before that prince was aware of the dan- 
ger; dispersed his army ; took him pri- 
soner together with the most considerable 
of the revolted barons, and returned in 
triumph to Normandy. The greater part 
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of the prisoners were sent to Normandy, 
but Arthur was shut up in the Castle of 
Falaise. 

“The king had here a conference with 
his nephew, represented to him the folly 
of his pretensions, and required him to 
renounce the French alliance. But the 
brave though imprudent youth, rendered 
more haughty by misfortunes, maintained 
the justice of his cause: asserted his 
claim not only to the French provinces, 
but to the crown of England ; and in his 
turn required the king to restore the son 
of his elder brother to the possession of 
his inheritance. John, sensible from these 
symptoms of spirit that the young prince, 
though now a prisoner, might hereafter 
prove a dangerous enemy, determined to 
prevent all future peril by despatching 
his nephew, and Arthur was never more 
heard of ... The king, it is said, first 
proposed to William de la Bray, one of 
his servants, to despateh Arthur: but 
William replied, that he was a gentleman, 
not a hangman; and positively refused 
compliance. Another instrument of mur- 
der was found, and was despatched with 
proper orders to Falaise: but Hubert de 
Bourg, chamberlain to the king, and con- 
stable of the castle, feigning that he him. 
self would execute the king’s mandate, 
sent back the assassin, spread the report 
that the young prince was dead, and 
publicly performed all the ceremonies of 
his interment. But finding that the Bre- 
tons vowed revenge for the murder, and 
that all the revolted barons persevered 
more obstinately in their rebellion, he 
thought it prudent to reveal the secret, 
and to inform the world that the Duke of 
Brittany was still alive. This discovery 
proved fatal to the young prince. Jobn 
first removed him to the castle of Rouen 
(where he himself was living, passing his 
time with his young wife in all sorts of 
indolence and pleasure), and coming in 
the night time, ordered Arthur to be 
brought before him. ‘The young prince, 
aware of his danger, and now more sub. 
dued by the continuance of his misfor- 
tunes and the approach of death, threw 
himself on his knees before his uncle and 
begged for mercy. But the barbarous 
tyrant making no reply, stabbed him 
with his own hands; and, fastening a 
stone to the dead body, threw it into the 
Seine,” 


Tam sure, my dear lord, you will 
see that it is not without a purpose 
that I have quoted the above pass- 
age from the recondite work of M. 
Hume. See what a scope it affords 
to the novelist! and trace one by one 
the noble scenes which with common 
skill and perseverance could be de- 
picted. 
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In Chapter I. (this I consider Vol. 
II. of the Jvanhoe continuation) we 
have the Raising of the Standard 
Ban and Arrier-ban; the trooping 
in of the Bretons; the songs of the 
Armorican bards ; the first interview 
between Arthur and the Princess 
Mary of France. The Desdichado 
is of course the go-between in all 
these matters of love and politics. 

Chapter IT. Young Arthur is made 
a belted knight ; the watch in the 
chapel ; the blessing of the arms; 
the young knight sports his spurs at 
Boutavant and Tillieres. Fancy the 
way in which Ivanhoe, Gurth, and 
Wamba, rescue him on every occa- 
sion. Vive Dieu! I see the whole 
scene, the pride and pomp of chival- 
rous war represented so clearly, that 
I could turn off hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of gallant pages in the descrip- 
tion. 

Chapter IIT. He hears of 1s GRanp- 
MOTHER (that infernal old fiend) at 
Mirabeau; and nothing will suffice 
him but posting thither, ventre-d-terre, 
in order to chastise the old harridan. 
In vain Ivanhoe remonstrates and 
says, “ Reflect, my liege, that ’tis your 
ee, and that sort of thing. 
The headstrong prince (whom the 
old lady used to whip most unmerci- 
fully in his youth) will go—and to 
his punishment. 

he grandmother, I would suggest, 
should be a most frightful and dis- 
gusting old character ; and the hor- 
ror inspired by her vices might be 
tempered with a strong dash of hu- 
mour. Comic dialogue might take 
place across the wall between the 
besieged and the besiegers, and the 
sarcasms of the old beldam (stand- 
ing shrieking through a speaking- 
trumpet on the western donjon) might 
be made to tell with tremendous 
effect. I always think it is good to 
have your broad farce as close as 
possible to your deep tragedy. In 
fact, Will Shakspeare himself—“ our 
Williams,” as Jules Janin calls him 
—has made —_ a jocular play of 
this King John, and the monarch 
himself, in spite of some failings, 
quite an agreeable, gentlemanlike 
fellow. Well, while Prince Arthur 
and his grandmother are parleying 
across the wall and bandying family 
compliments (which I need not tell 
you would be pretty bitter between 
the son of Geoffrey Plantagenet and 
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that disreputable old divorcée of a 
dowager, Queen Eleanor), up comes 
the king with his host and takes the 
young Arthur prisoner in the midst 
of the quarrel. 

The interest of the scene will be 
redoubled by an interview between 
King John, the prince, and the old 
lady, who kindly suggests all sorts 
of torture for her grandson, and 
upon his ordering her on her allegi- 
ance to kneel down and acknowledge 
him as her rightful king, snaps her 
snuffy old fingers in his face, and 
quite does away with the effect of his 
chaleureuse improvisation - Kin 
John himself. This is Chapter V. 
It ends with special instructions on 
the dowager’s part to torture and do 
wr with young Arthur; and the 
cortege and the royal prisoner march 
away to Rouen, where John’s young 
queen is residing with Lady Rowena 
and a number of English ladies in 
her court. 

Chapter VI. A description of the 
pleasures, masques, and drunken de- 
baucheries in which the hog of 
Rouen wallows. King John had his 
court there, and a description of its 
pleasures will read with double zest 
from the contrast of the fate hang- 
ing over young Arthur. Revelry 
and champaigne, minstrels and fair 
ladies, in the first floor ; toads, chains, 
racks, and darkness, in the dungeons 
of the basement. But what call 
have I to point out to such a master 
the light and shade of the novelist’s 
art ? 

By the way, as we are at Rouen, 
might not the Grandmother of Joan 
of Arc be introduced with good 
effect? Nothing would be more easy 
than for her to prophesy that France 
should, ere long, be freed from 
the dominion of the Anglais; and 
die or be disposed of afterwards. 
These prophecies, written seven or 
eight hundred years afterwards, are 
always, I need not say, fulfilled most 
accurately, and give an indescribable 
air of knowingness to a writer and 
authenticity to a narrative. 

Ivanhoe, Gurth, and Wamba, are, 
of course, undergoing every variety 
of disguises and making the most 
frantic exertions to liberate the in- 
teresting young captive. 

If the death of Arthur do not 
offer a good theme for Chapter VII., 
there is no use in writing historical 
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romances at all. Fancy Hubert de 
Burgh relenting, Arthur flattering 
himself with hopes of an escape. 
Ivanhoe and his friends in a boat at 
the water-port of the castle, ready 
to receive the young prince, for whose 
flight every arrangement had been 
made ; and in the midst of the breath- 
less interest and hurry attendant 
upon the plot in steps King John 
and kills his nephew with Ris own 
hands! 

The clocks of the cathedral and 
St. Ouen were tolling twelve. The 
cafés and theatres were closed. The 
burghers had retired to their rest, 
and the city was enveloped in silence 
and darkness, as the Desdichado, un- 
mooring his shallop from the stairs 
of the hostelry, which he had selected 
for his residence by reason of its 
proximity to the river, paddled off 
quietly towards the castle. Its black 
enormous towers loomed gloomily 
against the midnight sky; the water 
moaned and plashed against the huge 
walls and buttresses which rose up 
gigantic out of the stream, and the 
stars winked overhead. The banner 
of England and Normandy floated 
lazily from the topmost donjon, and, 
save the sentinel who paced upon his 
watch there, his armour glintin 
faintly in the starlight, all seem 
asleep in the royal palace. Beauty 
in her bower, the warrior weary of 
carouse or battle, the statesman 
dreaming of chicane—all slumbered, 
—no, not all. One red light flared 
through the bars of one chamber. 
Wilfrid knewit. It was the chamber 
where the young prince was held 
captive. 

The red light was reflected into 
the black stream beneath, and flared 
and quivered like a flaming sword in 
the water. 

The knight, with muffled oars, 
paddled his little bark stealthily 
under that casement, and looked 
every moment for the signal agreed 
upon, and for the pc of the 
ladder of ropes, with which Gurth, 
disguised as a Carthusian friar, had 
supplied the prince on the day pre- 
vious. All was ready. Raoul de 
Frontignac had bribed the keeper of 
the Paris gate; Bertrand de Clos 
Vougeot was won over, and had in- 
toxicated the guard there; the good 
knights, Alured d’ Auriol and Phili- 
bert de Franconi, were in waiting, 
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with spare horses and fifty trusty 
lances. Life—liberty—love —the 
crown of England, were awaiting the 
fair-haired boy, a prisoner in yonder 
chamber ! 

One o'clock struck, but the signal 
was not given, and the Desdichado 

ew anxious. Shadows passed be- 

ore the light in the chamber above— 

passed rapidly ; he thought he heard 
a cry—a scuffle—a scream! “It is 
the turnkey that they are slaying,” 
thought the bold knight, Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, and pitied the poor varlet 
whose death was unavoidable. Half- 
past one struck, and a figure came to 
the window. “St. Waltheof be 
praised!” said the knight, inaudibly, 
as he clung to a cranny in the ma- 
sonry under the casement, and awaited 
the fall of the expected rope-ladder. 

“ By St. Peter's teeth,” said a voice 
from the window, “ the springald had 
sawed the stanchions of the window, 
too!” and loosening a bar, he flung 
it into the river. It passed within 
an inch of the motionless and terror- 
stricken Ivanhoe, and sank flashing 
into the black depths of the Seine. 

Ivanhoe recognised the harsh and 
brutal voice ; the plot was discovered, 
and by John of Plantagenet! An- 
other bar followed its iron companion, 
and was flung into the stream; and 
the next moment a mass, as of some- 
thing in a sack, was brought to the 
window. 

“The old witch of Domremy, 
whom we burned yesterday, prophe- 
sied that he should escape by this 
window,” cried, with a horrid laugh- 
ter, the same voice which had thrilled 
the bosom of Ivanhoe; “and by it 
my fair nephew escapes. Drop him 
down, good De Burgo ; LAIssEz PASSER 
LA JUSTICE DU Roy.” 

It was the dead body of Arthur 
Plantagenet that his true servitor 
bore to the shore. 


You, perhaps, do not comprehend 
what Arthur Plantagenet has to do 
with the main story of Ivanhoe, and 
Rebecca, and Rowena; but this can 
be explained in a twinkling, and it 
will be seen how necessary, as well as 
agreeable and interesting, such an 
episode may be considered. 

Among the ladies-in-waiting upon 
John’s young queen, we have men- 
tioned as the most correct and dis- 
tinguished the Lady Rowena of 
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Athelstane, who discharged her duty 
as mistress of the robes to her august 
sovereign. 

When the death of the princely 
Arthur became known, as it was by 
the agency of Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
who bore the corpse to Philip Au- 
gustus, proclaimed King John of 
England a traitor and murderer, 
and nailed his glove of defiance 
upon his palace-door before he car- 
ried away the body of his young 
victim. Such a storm of indigna- 
tion was raised against the tyrant 
who had done the deed, as caused 
that dastardly spirit to quail with 
rage and fear. All the courts of 
Christendom proclaimed him felon ; 
true knights, indignant, threw up 
his service, and the nobles scorn- 
fully quitted his court. 

It is known what the brute did 
under these circumstances. Furious 
at the contumely of his subjects, he 
seized hostages wherever he could, 
and demanded that the eldest sons of 
the nobility should be brought to 
his court. Some of these noble 
dames refused to give up their child- 
ren to the dastardly butcher and 
tyrant. 

“Shall I give him my son, my Ce- 
dric,” said one, “ that he may slay him 
like his nephew Arthur ?” 

This, I need not say, was the 
Lady Rowena; and now you begin 
to understand how, in Chapter LX., 
she naturally comes on the scene 
again, and that she is drawing pretty 
near to the end of her career. The 
Biographie Universelle says, little 
knowing that Rowena was the lady 
in question,—* La femme d'un baron 
au quel on vint faire cette démande, 
répondit, ‘ Le roi pense-t-il que je con- 


ierai mon fils & un homme qui a égor- 
d 7 


gé son neveu de sa propre main? 
Jean fit enlever la mére et l'enfant et 
la laissa MOURIR DE FAIM dans les 
cachots.” 

I picture to myself, with a painful 
sympathy, Rowena undergoing this 
disagreeable sentence. All her vir- 
tues, her resolution, her chaste ener- 
gy, and perseverance, shine with re- 
doubled lustre in this brief Chapter 
X., in which her sufferings are de- 
scribed ; and, for the first time since 
the commencement of the history, I 
feel that I am partially reconciled to 
her. While she is languishing in 
the dungeon of the castle, Philip 
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Augustus is thundering revenge at 
the gates of Rouen. Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, seeking for the blood of 
the tyrant, is foremost in battle, 
storm, and scaladoe. The castle is 
carried by his valour. The dastard 
John flies, after a cowardly resist- 
ance, and gives up his fair Duchy 
of Normandy, that had been held by 
the princes of his race for three hun- 
dred years. As Ivanhoe and his 
hardy companions rush up the walls, 
yelling to the recreant king to turn 
and defend himself like a man, the 
scoundrel flies, and Ivanhoe finds— 
what ?—his ex-wife in the last stage 
of exhaustion, lying on the stray~ef 
Arthur’s dungeon, with her little 
boy in her arms. She has preserved 
his life at the expense of her own, 
giving him the whole of the pittance 
which her gaolers allowed her, and 
perishing herself of inanition. 

There is a scene! I feel as if I 
have made it up, as it were, with 
this lady, and that we part in peace 
in consequence of my providing her 
with so sublime adeath-bed. Fancy 
Ivanhoe rescuing her, their recogni- 
tion, the faint blush upon her worn 
features, the pathetic way in which 
she gives little Cedric in charge to 
him, and his promises of protection. 

“ Wilfrid, my early loved,” slowly 
gasped she, removing her grey hair 
from her furrowed temples, and 
gazing upon her boy fondly as he 
nestled on Ivanhoe’s knee, “ pro- 
mise me, by St. Waltheof of Tem- 
plestowe—promise me one boon.” 

“TI do,” said Ivanhoe, clasping the 
boy, and thinking that it was to that 
little innocent the promise was in- 
tended to apply. 

“ By St. Waltheof ?” 

“ By St. Waltheof!” 

“Promise me that you will never 
marry a Jewess !” 

“By St. Waltheof!” cried Ivan- 
hoe, “ this is too much! Rowena!” 
But he felt his hand grasped for a 
moment, the nerves then relaxed, the 
pale lip ceased to quiver—she was 
dead ! 

And I ask any man, or novelist, 
whether this is not a satisfactory 


END OF VOL. Il. ? 


When Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe had 
restored Cedric to his father, the 
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tipsy thane, Athelstane, England had 
no further charms for him, and a 
residence in that island was rendered 
the less agreeable by the certaint 
that King John would hang him if 
ever he could lay hands on the faith- 
ful follower of King Richard and 
Prince Arthur. 

But there was always in those days 
a home and occupation for a brave 
and pious knight. A saddle on a 
gallant war-horse, a pitched field 
against the Moors, a lance wherewith 
to spit a turbaned infidel, or a road 
to Paradise carved out by his scimetar, 
—these were the height of the am- 
bition of good and religious warriors ; 
and so renowned a champion as Sir 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe was sure to be 
well received wherever blows were 
stricken for the cause of Christendom. 
Even among the dark Templars, he 
who had twice overcome the most 
famous lance of their order was a 
respected though not a welcome 
guest; but among the opposition 
company of the Knights of St. John 
he was admired and courted beyond 
measure ; and always affectioning that 
order, which offered him, indeed, its 
first rank and commanderies, he did 
much good service, fighting in their 
ranks for the glory of Heaven and 
St. Waltheof, and slew many thou- 
sands of the heathen in Prussia, 
Poland, and those savage northern 
countries. The only fault that the 
great and gallant though severe and 
ascetic Folko of Heydenbraten, the 
chief of the order of St. John, found 
with the melancholy warrior, whose 
lance did such good service to the 
Cross, was, that he did not persecute 
the Jews as so religious a knight 
should. He let off sundry captives 
of that persuasion whom he had 
taken with his sword and his spear, 
saved others from torture, and ac- 
tually ransomed the two last grinders 
of a venerable rabbi (that Roger de 
Cartright, an English knight of the 
order, was about to extort from the 
elderly Israelite), with a hundred 
crowns and a gimmal ring, which 
were all the property he possessed. 
Whenever he so ransomed or bene- 
fited one of this religion, he would 
moreover give them a little token or 
a message (were the good knight out 
of money) saying, “Take this token, 
and remember this decd was done by 
Wilfrid the Disinherited, for the 
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services whilome rendered to him by 
Rebecca, the daughter of Isaac of 
York!”)} So among themselves, and 
in their meetings and synagogues, 
and in their restless travels from land 
to land, when they of Jewry cursed 
and reviled all Christians, as such 
abominable heathens will, they ne- 
vertheless excepted the name of the 
Desdichado, or the doubly-disinhe- 
rited as he now was, the Desdichado- 
Doblado. 

While he was thus making war 
against the northern infidels, news 
was carried all over Christendom of 
a catastrophe which had befallen the 
good cause in the south of Europe, 
where the Spanish Christians had 
met with such a defeat and massacre 
at the hands of the Moors, as had 
never been known in the proudest 
days of Saladin. 

Thursday, the 9th of Shaban, in 
the 605th year of the Hejira, is known 
all over the West as the amun-al-ark, 
the year of the battle of Alarcos, 
— over the Christians by the 

foslems of Andalus, on which fatal 
day Christendom suffered a defeat so 
signal, that it was feared the Spanish 
Peninsula would be entirely wrested 
away from the dominion of the 
Cross. On that day the Franks lost 
150,000 men and 30,000 prisoners. 
A man-slave sold among the un- 
believers for adirhem; a donkey, for 
the same; a sword, half-a-dirhem ; a 
horse, five dirhems. Hundreds of 
thousands of these various sorts of 
booty were in the possession of the 
triumphant followers of Yakoob-al- 
Mansoor. Curses on his head! But 
he was a brave warrior, and the 
Christians before him seemed to for- 
get that they were the descendants of 
the brave Cid, the Kanbitoor, as the 
Moorish hounds (in their jargon) 
denominated the famous Campeador. 

A general move for the rescue of 
the faithful in Spain—a crusade 
against the Infidels triumphing there, 
was preached throughout Europe by 
all the most eloquent clergy; and 
thousands and thousands of valor- 
ous knights and nobles, accompanied 
by well-meaning varlets and vassals 
of the lower sort, trooped from all 
sides to the rescue. ‘The straits of 
Gibel-ai-tarif, at which spot the Moor, 

assing from Barbary, first planted 
nis accursed foot on the Christian 
soil, were crowded with the galleys of 
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the Templars and the Knights of St. 
John, who flung succours into the me- 
naced kingdoms of the Peninsula ; the 
inland sea swarmed with their ships 
hasting from their forts and islands, 
from Rhodes and Byzantium, from 
Jaffa and Askalon. ‘The Pyrenean 
peaks beheld the pennons and glit- 
tered with the armour of the knights 
marching out of France into Spain ; 
the But it is manifest that if 
we go on giving a full description in 
the best manner of historical novels 
this Magazine will never be able to 
contain the last volume of Zvanhve, 
whereof I think you begin to per- 
ceive what is the nature of the con- 
clusion. Suppose Ivanhoe has taken 
shipping in Germany—from Bohemia 
say—and has landed safely in Va- 
lencia, like a good Christian knight, 
and is busy in robbing, killing, and 

illaging the Moors there, the deuce 
is in it, if, with historical disquisi- 
tions and picturesque descriptions, 
we may not get through half a vol- 
ume, leaving but one half more for 
the main business of the whole ro- 
mance. 

* * * * 

The escalade successful, and the 
Moorish garrison of Xixona put to 
the sword, the good knight, Sir Wil- 
frid of Ivanhoe, took no further part 
in the proceedings of the conquerors 
of that ill-fated place. A scene ot 
horrible massacre and frightful re- 
prisals ensued, and the Christian 
warriors, hot with victory and 
flushed with slaughter, were, it is to 
be feared, as savage in their hour of 
triumph as ever their heathen ene- 
mies had been. Among the most 
violent and least scrupulous was the 
ferocious knight of Saint Iago, Don 
Beltran de Cuchilla y Trabuco y 
Espada y Espelon; raging through 
the vanquished city like a demon, 
he slaughtered indiscriminately all 
those infidels of both sexes whose 
wealth did not tempt him to a ran- 
som, or whose beauty did not reserve 
them for more frightful calamities 
than death. The slaughter over, 
Don Beltran took up his quarters in 
the Albaycen, where the Alfaqui 
had lived who had so narrowly 
escaped the sword of Ivanhoe; but 
the wealth, the treasure, the slaves, 
and the family of the fugitive chief- 
tain, were left in possession of the 
conqueror of Xixona. Among the 
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treasures Don Beltran recognised 
with a savage joy the coat-armours 
and ornaments of many brave and 
unfortunate companions-in-arms who 
had fallen in the fatal battle of Alar- 
cos. The sight of those bloody re- 
lics added fury to his cruel disposi- 
tion, and served to steel ‘fa heart 
already but little disposed to senti- 
ments of mercy. 

Three days after the sack and 
plunder of the place Don Beltran 
was seated in the hall-court lately 
occupied by the proud Alfaqui, lying 
in his divan, dressed in his rich 
robes, the fountains playing in the 
centre, the slaves of the Moor minis- 
tering to his scarred and rugged 
Christian conqueror. Some fanned 
him with peacocks’ pinions, some 
danced before him, some sang Moors’ 
melodies to the plaintive notes of a 
guzla, one—it was the only daugh- 
ter of the Moor’s old age, the young 
Zutulbe, a rosebud of beauty—sat 
weeping in a corner of the gilded 
hall, weeping for her slain brethren, 
the pride of Moslem chivalry, whose 
heads were blackening in the blazing 
sunshine on the portals without, and 
for her father, whose home had been 
thus made desolate. 

He and his guest, the English 
knight Sir Wilfrid, were playing at 
chess, a favourite amusement with 
the chivalry of the period, when a 
messenger was announced from Va- 
lencia, to treat, if possible, for the 
ransom of the remaining part of the 
Alfaqui’s family. A grim smile 
lighted up Don Beltran’s features as 
he bade the black slave admit the 
messenger. He entered. By his 
costume it was at once seen that the 
bearer of the flag of truce was a Jew 
—the people were employed con- 
tinually then as ambassadors between 
the two races at war in Spain. 

“J come,” said the old Jew (in a 
voice which made Sir Wilfrid start) 
“from my lord the Alfaqui to my 
noble sejior, the invincible Don Bel- 
tran de Cuchilla, to treat for the 
ransom of the Moor’s only daughter, 
the child of his old age and the pearl 
of his affection.” 

“ A pearl is a valuable jewel, He- 
brew. What does the Moorish dog 
bid for her?” asked Don Beltran, 
still smiling grimly. 

“The Alfaqui offers 100,000 di- 
nars, twenty-four horses with their 
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caparisons, twenty-four suits of plate- 
armour, and diamonds and rubies to 
the amount of 100,000 dinars.” 

“Ho, slaves!” roared Don Bel- 
tran, “shew the Jew my treasury of 
gold. How many hundred thou- 
sand pieces are there?” And ten 
enormous chests were produced in 
which the accountant counted 1000 
bags of 1000 derhems each, and dis- 
played several caskets of jewels con- 
taining such a treasure of rubies, 
smaragds, diamonds, and jacinths, 
as made the eyes of the aged am- 
bassador twinkle with avarice. 

“‘How many horses are there in 
my stable ?” continued Don Beltran; 
and Muby, the master of the horse, 
numbered three hundred fully ca- 
parisoned ; and there was, likewise, 
armour of the richest sort for as 
many cavaliers, who followed the 
banner of this doughty captain. 

“I want neither money nor ar- 
mour,” said the ferocious knight ; 
“tell this to the Alfaqui, Jew. And 
I will keep the child, his daughter, 
to serve the messes for my dogs, and 
clean the platters for my scullions.” 

“ Deprive not the old man of his 
child,” here interposed the knight of 
Ivanhoe; “ bethink thee, brave Don 
Beltran, she is but an infant in 
years.” 

“ She is my captive, Sir Knight,” 
replied the surly Don Beltran; “TI 
will do with my own as becomes 
me.” * 

“Take 200,000 dirhems!” cried 
the Jew ; “more!—anything! The 
Alfaqui will give his life for his 
child !” 

“Come hither, Zutulbe!—come 
hither, thou Moorish pearl!” yelled 
the ferocious warrior ; “ come closer, 
my pretty black-eyed houri of 
heathenism! Hast heard the name 
of Beltran de Espada y ‘Trabuco ?” 

“There were three brothers of 
that name at Alarcos, and my bro- 
thers slew the Christian dogs!” said 
the proud young girl, looking boldl 
at Don Beltran, who foamed wit 

e. 

“The Moors butchered my mo- 
ther and her little ones at midnight, 
in our castle of Murcia,” Beltran said. 

“Thy father fled like a craven, as 
thou didst, Don Beltran!” cried, the 
high-spirited girl. 

“ By Saint Iago, this is too much!” 
screamed the infuriated nobleman ; 
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and the next moment there was a 
shriek, and the maiden fell to the 
ground with Don Beltran’s dagger 
in her side. 

“ Death is better than dishonour !” 
cried the child, rolling on the blood- 
stained marble pavement. “I—I 
spit upon thee, dog of a Christian!” 
and with this, and with a savage 
laugh, she fell back and died. 

“ Bear back this news, Jew, to the 
Alfaqui,” howled the Don, spurning 
the beauteous corpse with his foot. 
“TI would not have ransomed her 
for all the gold in Barbary!” And 
shuddering, the old Jew left the 
apartment, which Ivanhoe quitted 
likewise. 

When they were in the outer 
court, the knight said to the Jew, 
“Tsaac or York, dost thou not 
know me ?” and threw back his hood, 
and looked at the old man. 

The old Jew stared wildly, rushed 
forward, as if to seize his hand, then 
started back, trembling convulsively, 
and clutching his withered hands 
over his face, said, with a burst of 
grief, “Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe !—no, 
no!—I do not know thee !” 

“Holy mother! what has 
chanced ?” said Ivanhoe, in his turn 
becoming ghastly pale; “ where is 
thy daughter—where is Rebecca ?” 

“Away from me!” said the old 
Jew, tottering, “away! Repscca Is 
—pEAD!” 

* > * ~ 

When the disinherited knight 
heard that fatal announcement, he 
fell to the ground senseless, and was 
for some days as one perfectly dis- 
traught with grief. He took no 
nourishment and uttered no word. 
For weeks he did not relapse out of 
his moody silence, and when he came 
partially to himself again, it was to 
bid his people to horse, in a hollow 
voice, and to make a foray against the 
Moors. Day after day he issued out 
against these infidels, and did nought 
but slay and slay. He took no plun- 
der as other Lnights did, but left 
that to his followers; he uttered 
no war-cry, as was the manner of 
chivalry, and he gave no quarter, in- 
somuch that the “ silent knight” be- 
came the dread of all the Paynims of 
Granada and Andalusia, and more 
fell by his lance than by that of any 
the most clamorous captain of a troop 
in arms against them. 
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We must now turn to Valencia, 
which had been conquered by the 
Moors from the descendants of the 
Cid, and of which, as space is valua- 
ble, we will omit all antiquarian de- 
scription. The ensuing chapter may 
be flavoured with this, a discrétion, 
as the cookery-books say; but the 
fact is, we have metal more attrac- 
tive in Valencia, where Rebecca is 
no more dead than you and I; on 
the contrary, she is more beautiful 
than ever, and more melancholy too. 
The dear creature! her lot in life 
was sadness, and yet I feel quite glad 

in as (in imagination) I catch a 
glim pse once more of her sweet noble 
ace. 

What had caused old Isaac to 
start so, and tell such an abominable 
fib to Ivanhoe about his daughter ? 
The fact is, that she had turned Chris- 
tian. Now that she was among her 
own people, and never thought to 
see her dear champion more, the 
poor girl declared her convictions, 
and owned that she was of the reli- 
gion of Ivanhoe. 

I propose to make a grand scene 
of this announcement. Some young 
men of her people are proposed to 
her for husbands. She scorns Ben 
Moses; she dismisses Ben. Hounds- 
ditch : she turns away with loathing 
from Ben Minories; and when pressed 
by her father and friends in a solemn 
convocation, declares herself a con- 
vert. Fancy the yelling of the Rab- 
bins, the rage of her father, the fury 
of the old female Hebrews, and the 
general scandal of Jewry. She is 
persecuted ; but does she yield? Not 
a jot. When did such a true heart 
yield to persecution? She has re- 
ceived numbers of the messages which 
Wilfrid has sent by the Jews he 
relieved ; has heard in many quar- 
ters of his prowess and virtue ; 
cherishes one of the tokens which he 
sent, and which young Bevis Marks, 
the Prussian Israelite, had brought 
(to be sure the stone in the ring 
turned out to be glass, and was not 
worth twopence haifpenny) ; but she 
loves this glass ring more than her 
father’s best diamonds ; and I do not 
choose to describe how long she has 
wept over it, and kissed it, and worn 
it. 

She was consigned to bread and 
water in a back room of the Ghetto 
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of Valencia; and this is why her 
father took such a dislike to Ivanhoe, 
and announced the death ofhis daugh- 
ter. 

If it is wished to spin out the no- 
vel, what is easier than to cause 
Abou - Abdallah - Mohammed, who 
succeeded his gallant father, Jakoob- 
Almansoor, as I read in the Arabian 
history of El Makary, fall in love 
with the Jewish maid, and propose 
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clusion. The same historian recounts 
how at the famous battle of Al 
Akab, called by the Spaniards las 
Navas, the Christians retrieved their 
defeat at Alarcos; and killed abso- 
lutely half a million of Mahomme- 
dans. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of these, of course Don Wilfrid 
took to his own lance; and became 
rather easier in spirits after that fa- 
mous feat of arms. Soon after that 


to make her the first of his wives ? 
but this I leave to your own better 
judgment. Meanwhile, it is clear 
that events are drawing to their con- 


King Don Jayme of Aragon laid 
siege to Valencia ; and now I think 
all things are pretty clear. 


Who is the first on the wall, and who hurls down the green standard of 
the Prophet? Who chops off the head of the Emir Abou-Whatdyecallem ? 
Who, attracted to the Jewish quarter by the shricks of the inhabitants, who 
are being butchered by the Spanish soldiery, passes over a threshold (where 
he finds old Isaac of York, égurgé on the threshold by the way), and into the 
back-kitchen, where for many years in solitary confinement has pined 
Rebecca,—who but Ivanhoe? [ shall not describe that scene of recognition, 
though [ declare I am quite affected as I think of it, and have thought of it 
any time these five-and-twenty years—ever since as a boy at school I 


commenced the noble study of novels—ever since when, lying on sunny 
slopes of half-holydays, the fair chivalrous figures and beautiful shapes 
of knights and ladies were visible to me—ever since I grew to love 
Rebecca, that sweetest creature of the poetic world, and longed to see her 


righted. 


‘That she and Ivanhoe were married follows of course, for Rowena’s promise 
extorted from him was, that he would never wed a Jewess. Married I am 
sure they were, and adopted little Cedric, whose father had drunk away all his 
fortune; but I don’t think they had any other children, or were subsequently 
very boisterously happy. Of some sorts of happiness melancholy is a 
characteristic, and I think these were a solemn pair, and died rather early. 


** Ah l’heureux temps que celui de ces fables! ... . 
Le raisonner aujourdhui s'accrédité, 


On court, hélas! aprés la vérité ! 
Ah croyez moi l’erreur a son mérite.” 


With which remarks from Voltaire 


I have the honovir to be, 
M. the Marquis’ most devoted admirer, 


M. A. Trrmarsa: 
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ON REVISITING THE SEA-SHORE. 


Ir isa joy to hear thee yet once more, 
ou many voiced sea, 
To see thy light waves dance along the shore, 
Like children in their glee, 
And watch the spray that falls in mimic showers, 
Of gayer tints than earth’s most radiant flowers. 


Summer, that bringeth blossoms to the tree, 
And leaves of softest green, 
Giveth no less of loveliness to thee : 
A veil of sunny sheen 
Spreadeth its golden net-work far and wide 
Above the purple glory of thy tide. 


All the dark tales of sorrow and of blood, 
The secrets dire, that still, 
Though hidden fathoms deep beneath thy flood, 
In caverns dark and chill, 
Up through the voiceless air unbeeded steal, 
Sending to highest heav’n their mute appeal ; 


The crash of storms, the bitter cry of pain, 
Lost in thine angry roar ; 

The dying slave's d , outbreathed in vain, 
When his last hope is o’er ;— 

These seem but idle tales of terror now, 

In thy majestic calm, so fair art thou! 


Rather the lovely dreams of Fable-land 
Are present to our thought ; 
Fair spirits seem to tread the printless sand, 
And, where the waves have caught 
The shadow of a cloud, there seems to sweep 
A group of sea-nymphs, dancing o'er the deep. 


Yon sail that moves so dreamily along, 
Might be the bark of state 

Whence Undine—gentle victim of base wrong— 
Pass'd, weeping, to her fate ; 

Only too sad for day like this would seem 

Even the sorrow of a poct’s dream. 


Yet when the waves, with all their varied tones, 
Give out a mournful breath, 

We seem to hear the Northern Spirit's moans, 
Mingled with prayers for death ; 

Then bursts a wild, exulting strain to tell 

‘The praise of Him who doeth all things well. 


And tones of laughter, snatches of gay song, 
Seem gurgling from below, 

From coral caves, where sea-weeds light and long, 
Are waving to and fro. 

The wondrous lays by many a poet sung 

We can belicye as erst when we were young. 
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But deeper chords give echoes to thy voice, 
E’en from the inmost heart ; 
Time has been when we lived but to rejoice, 
And still we have a part 
In Earth and Ocean's summer jubilee, 
Changed from that former gladness though we be. 


Something of our young life and buoyant hope 
Laughs in the sun again, 

Springs with the daisies on the turfy slope 
Shines with the sparkling main, 

And in thy voice, great Sea! once more we hear 

Sounds that seem’d oracles to youth's fond ear. 


Then was our hope as boundless as thy waves, 
And radiant as thy breast ; 

Life, a sweet mystery, like thy hidden caves, 
With gems and sea-flowers drest, 

And filled with gayest sounds and loveliest forms, 

Safe from the noisy strife of winds and storms. 


Now the wild tumult of our heart is o’er, 
Life's mystery is known ; 
And, resting calmly here, beside thy shore, 
We So in thy low moan, 
Not the wild fancies ‘Time hath long since stilled, 
But tones that tell of many a hope fulfilled. 


We watch the children ’mid the stones at play, 
As once we played of old, 

And smile that, though so much hath passed away, 
The heart hath not grown cold, 

But loveth with a yearning, constant love, 

Thy boundless waves, and the broad sky above. 


And life, that was so beautiful at first, 
Weareth a glory still. 

Sweet buds of promise by our path still burst, 
Go wheresoe’er we will; 

Tho’ slowly now our way-worn feet may wend, 

Beauty and joy are with us to the end! 


June, 1846. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Tue time is at hand, if it be not ac- 
tually come, when to defer any 
longer the consideration of a ques- 
tion, in comparison with which all 
others that bear upon the constitu- 
tion of society in this country are 
unimportant, will be impossible. We 
are increasing in our population at 
the rate of about 1000 souls a-day ; 
our manufactures, if they do not 
every where flourish, every where 
abound, and are becoming continu- 
ally more abundant; villages spring 
up where but six months previously 
silver streams held their course amid 
green meadows, and ten years sub- 
sequently the traveller, passing by 
some old familar route, finds that 
each of these villages has grown up 
intoa town. Scores of tall chimneys 
rear their heads where in the happy 
days of our youth the oak and the 
elm used to wave. And it is not of 
such places as Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Preston, that we are 
now speaking. They, indeed, ex- 
tend themselves with giant strides, 
pushing out their arms in every di- 
rection, and exhibiting in each cen- 
sus return an accumulation of figures 
which is appalling. But, apart from 
these, in the country places near 
them and far away, amid the recesses 
of the Welsh mountains, through 
the defiles of Yorkshire, over the 
— hills of Kent, on the plains of 

urrey, human beings are gathering 
and clustering together to an extent 
which is quite unexampled. As to 
Lancashire, we do not doubt that in 
the course of a quarter of a century, 
or less, it will have become one huge 
city. The manufacturing villages 
there are already so interlaced that 
soil enough whereon to raise vege- 
tables— mere pot-herbs and escu- 
lents—for the use of the inhabitants 
is wanting. And all this while the 
Church and the School, with exceed- 
ing difficulty, and at the expense of 
enormous speechifying, strain and 
strive to expand themselves in pro- 

rtion, yet are every where left be- 

ind. Can the question.of a national 
education—of an education worthy to 
be called national, because provided 


for by parliament and superintended 
by the executive government— be, 
under such circumstances, much 
longer evaded? We are sure that it 
cannot, and there are movements 
already in progress, signs and tokens 
manifested in various quarters, which 
seem to indicate that when taken up, 
as it soon must be, the measure will 
be dealt with in a wise, and, there- 
fore, in an enlarged spirit. Heartily 
do we rejoice while placing these our 
thoughts and anticipations on record, 
for we have never held but one opi- 
nion on the subject ; and this, when 
Sir James Graham two years ago 
brought forward his somewhat crude 
plan, we did not hesitate to state 
very plainly. However, times are 
changed both with Sir James Graham 
and with us, and not having any 
particular desire to rip up old sores, 
nor the slightest fancy to kick a 
fallen statesman when he is down, 
we shall, as much as possible, avoid 
in what we are going to say all re- 
ference to a ion which never 
came to any thing, and which, be- 
cause of its doggedness on a point 
peculiarly obnoxious to the preju- 
dices of the Dissenters, never could 
have come to much had the bill been 
carried. 

It seems to be at length admitted 
upon all hands that, in the nature of 
things, every attempt to educate the 
growing population of this country 
out of funds raised by the voluntary 
contributions of the charitable must 
fail. That the attempt should have 
been made, and that good men of all 
sects and parties should have lent 
themselves to the furtherance of it, 
must indeed be a subject of sincere 
congratulation. In the first place, it 
was fair and just that the noble 
hearts which beat with so lofty an 
aspiration should have free scope to 
exercise themselves. Fora very mis- 
taken policy is that which seeks to 
extinguish the spirit of benevolence 
in the souls of individuals. The 
spirit of benevolence works out but 
half its blessed results in the good 
which it accomplishes for the indi- 
gent. There is perfect truth in the 
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Scriptural phrase, “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive ;” and it is in 
no trifling degree because we are con- 
vinced of the fact that we rejoice in 
the exertions which the generous of 
all denominations have made to af- 
ford at their private expense a sound 
Christian education to the children of 
the masses. On this ground alone, 
therefore, that it was right to afford 
to the generous who claimed it the 
opportunity of measuring their re- 
sources with the intellectual necessi- 
ties of the times, we shall always 
rejoice that the government did not 
succeed so soon as it desired in taking 
upon itself the charge of educating 
the people. But there is another 
and still stronger reason for self- 
gratulation in the matter. Had the 
government interfered one moment 
sooner, had it anticipated the con- 
viction which is now maturing itself 
in the religious mind of England, 
that nothing short of a government 
influence can deal with the subject 
effectually, at least as much evil as 
good must have ensued. It is mar- 
vellous how thin-skinned and sensi- 
tive your very zealous religionists 
are. Instead of giving the govern- 
ment credit for seeking the best, and 
aiding its exertions to the utmost 
point to which their consciences 
would allow, there is not one reli- 

ious body, so called, in the king- 
om, from the Church, of which we 
acknowledge ourselves to be sincere 
though unworthy members, down to 
the ahem ae, if Mormonites we 
have among the miscellaneous sects 
into which we are divided, but would 
have taken at once an attitude of 
hostility, and impeded, by constantly 
affecting to distrust, the design and 
object of every measure proposed. 
This, indeed, was sufficiently mani- 
fested on two memorable occasions : 
first, when the Whigs proposed their 
ill-conceived device ; and again when 
the Conservatives, putting their cause 
into the hands of the ‘late Home- 


secretary, tried to ov their own 


game and lost it. But we believe 
that men are wiser now. There are 
crises in the affairs of most empires 
which cause a greater amount of 
wisdom to be learned from the ex- 
perience of two or three years than 
a bygone generation would have 
learned from that of thirty. 

We do not now expect to hear any 
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more, therefore, either from Church- 
men or Dissenters, the opinion gravely 
argued that education is a thing be- 
tween a man and his own wishes and 
resources. 

The cant about effecting mischief 
to the poor by giving them a taste 
for gratifications that lie beyond their 
reach is out of date. Nobody will 
contend that because he is able to 
read and to communicate by writing 
with his parents or his children at a 
distance the labourer or artisan 
must of necessity grow dissatisfied 
with his condition. Neither man nor 
beast can work continually without 
soon breaking down, and it is at last 
ackowledged that, in every point of 
view, it is better for the head of a 
poor family that he should seek for 
relaxation in the perusal of penny 
magazines at home than in tippling 
beer or ardent spirits at the ale- 
house. Has not universal experience 
proved that, however compatible with 
order a state of brutal ignorance 
among the lower classes may be in 
young nations, where space is abund- 
ant and the necessaries of life always 
within reach, you cannot, when your 
masses multiply, keep them mentally 
and morally debased without paying 
for it? Look at the French Revo- 
lution. What was it which made 
that movement so hideous except 
the profound ignorance of the poor, 
arising out of, and contrasted with, 
the extreme mental culture and the 
absence of all moral and religious 

rinciple among the rich? But it 
is idle to argue this question in the 
abstract. He who contends that it is 
unwise and unsafe to communicate 
the blessings of a liberal education 
to the working classes must assume 
that the Author of Nature, in giv- 
ing to them the same capabilities with 
ourselves, has committed a blunder. 
And we arevery sure that this “ here- 
sy,” as Dr. Hook calls it, will no longer 
be maintained by any who take into 
their consideration thoughts of the 
immortality of those minds which 
the selfish would cut off from the 
enjoyment of pleasures that tend to 
soften men’s natures without impair- 
ing their vigour, and to fit them for 
the right discharge of their duties to 
whatever sphere of life circumstances 
may have confined them. 

The present government has started 
well in its references to national 
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education, and thé more thinking of 
the governed exhibit manifest tokens 
that they are prepared to meet their 
rulers in a right spirit. Something 
of the old leaven we must, indeed, 
expect to find among such as, either 
for political or religious reasons, af- 
fect to consider change of every sort 
as a movement necessarily for the 
worse. But the best of the Tories, 
equally with the best of the Whigs, 
and the steadiest Churchmen not less 
than the more conscientious among 
the Dissenters, seem to be agreed on 
one important point, that things can- 
not be leftasthey are. It is required 
of both sides that they shall make 
concessions, and concessions both 
sides are prepared to make. Their 
spokesmen may be right or they may 
be wrong in some of the details into 
which they enter regarding this mat- 
ter, but the principle of yielding is a 
holy principle, and both have avowed 
it. Neither is it fair to accuse of 
inconsistency such as thus meet, 
though they come from opposite di- 
rections. Whatisthe good of reason 
if we do not exercise it? Where are 
theadvantages of having livedthrough 
years of difficulty and experiment, if 
we do not profit from the lessons 
which experience teaches? ‘Take 
the case of Dr. Hook of Leeds. In 
1841 he published a pamphlet, in 
which he treated the proposal to 
bring Churchmen and Dissenters to- 
gether for educational purposes as 
visionary. In 1846, he puts forth a 
Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, in 
which he pronounces an entirely dif- 
ferent opinion, and supports it with 
great skill and much persuasive elo- 
quence. For this he has been de- 
nounced as a time-serving and un- 
principled man. Does he deserve 
the censure which has been heaped 
upon him? Surely not. His plan 
in its details may be faulty—in its 
applicability to existing circum- 
stances impracticable ; but wherein 
lies the justice of the sentence which 
condemns the man? Dr. Hook is 
five years older to-day than he was 
on the Ist of September, 1841; and 
the years that have passed over his 
head since he last wielded a pen on 
this subject have been important 
ones. lis worst enemies cannot 
charge the Vicar of Leeds with hay- 
ing wasted them. Early and late, 
by personal toil and by constant ap- 
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peals to the benevolence of others, he 
has kept his old schools going, and 
founded and reared up many new 
ones. And the grand result is, that 
instead of overtaking and getting 
a-head of the educational wants of 
Leeds and its surrounding villages, 
he is conscious of falling back from 
day to day, and sees no prospect but 
that of total discomfiture before him. 
Can any right-minded person wonder, 
if this good and energetic parish priest 
should at length discover that the 
cause of his failure lies in the very 
pith and marrow of the machine 
which he is wielding? Is it wonder- 
ful, or blameworthy, that having ef- 
fected this discovery, he should come 
forward, like an honest and a brave 
man, and avow that the case is so? 
We are much mistaken if Dr. 
I{ook’s Letter to the Bishop of St. 
David's fail to give a powerful im- 
pulse to the shemales spirit of the 
age. We do not think that his plan 
is, in all respects, either a practicable 
or a wise one. Ile asks too much 
from his readers—too large a money- 
amouat of contribution from the 
public all at once—too decided a sur- 
render of their prejudices and party- 
views from religions communities. He 
may be right, theoretically speaking, in 
many of his premises ; but the conclu- 
sions which he draws from them cain- 
not by possibility be acted upon. He 
might as well ask the House of Com- 
mons for eighty millions as for eight, 
with a view to the building and 
equipment of school-houses. Besides, 
why build sixteen thousand school- 
houses at a period when you have, 
probably, not sixteen hundred per- 
sons rightly qualified to undertake 
the management ofschools? Would 
it not be wise, in the first instance, 
for the government to confine its at- 
tention to the establishment of an 
adequate number of normal schools, 
and by degrees, as these brought 
forth their fruit, to prepare fit houses, 
in different parts of the country, 
wherein trained teachers should be 
able to exercise their vocation? Such 
an arrangement would not only lessen 
the pressure of the outlay, by spread- 
ing it over a large space of time, but 
it would effect the object which Dr. 
Hook has in view far more surely, 
because more systematically, than if 
a scheme so gigantic as his were en- 
tered upon suddenly. However, we 
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need not dwell at length upon this 
part of our subject, for it is not the 
disinclination of parliament to grant 
money which constitutes the chief 
obstacle in this country to the esta- 
blishment of bond fide national 
schools. ‘That, by some means or 
another, might be overcome. But 
when we remember how the people 
themselves are circumstanced, in re- 
gard to the opinions which they hold 
on the most important of all subjects, 
we are forced to acknowledge that 
there are difficulties in the way of 
rendering to them the aid which they 
require, and acknowledge that they 
require, such as it is very fearful to 
contemplate. 

It is an old remark, that the good 
which attaches to men’s temporal 
state, however precious, has eve 
where its counterbalancing evil. This 
rule of Nature it is which causes the 
political freedom of Englishmen — in 
itself an inheritance beyond all price 
—to place England, in regard to the 
education of the masses, immeasurably 
behind Prussia, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, andeven France. For there 
is an earnestness and individuality 
of character created and fostered by 
the institutions under which we live, 
which renders us unwilling to accept 
benefits, even while we admit them to 
be such, except in our own way. 
Moreover, the ree atmosphere which 
we breathe enters into and nourishes 
our religious character quite as much 
as it affects our political character. 
If an Englishman's home be his cas- 
tle, an Englishman's opinions upon 
all matters human and divine are 
sacred, and cannot be authoritatively 
interfered with. He claims the pri- 
vilege of maintaining them not only 
because they are his own, but because 
he chooses to believe that, be the 
subject under discussion what it may, 
he must be right and his opponent 
wrong; and he goes into open hos- 
tility against the power which pre- 
sumes to call this, his darling dogma, 
in question. Again, the perfect free- 
dom in which he has been brought 
up leads to a sort of bigotry, which 
is far more dogged and enduring than 
any system of constraint could create. 
Just look at the religious world of 
England at this moment. Count the 
sects that swarm in any of our great 
towns if you can, and remember, that 
when you have made the most of 
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them, you will have omitted a vast 
majority of the population, which 
= no religious principles at all. 

ow any where except here, the first 
feeling among serious men would be, 
“Let us try to propagate religious 
sentiments of some kind or another 
among these heathens. Better see 
them Ranters than Infidels; Roman 
Catholics than Socialists and scoffers.” 
But we do nothing of the sort. If 
the Church make a stir, forthwith 
the Dissenters charge her with aiming 
at spiritual supremacy. Ifthe Roman 
Catholics move, and seem to prevail 
in ever so slight a degree, a Pro- 
testant howl is raised; and we hear 
every where of the successful prose- 
lytism of the Lady in the scarlet 
robe. And, finally, let the Dis- 
senters make but a little way, and 
the clergy, more especially such as 
belong to the class whom Dr. Hook 
describes as Establishmentarians, be- 
come frightened out of their wits. 
Is it not astonishing, that the very 
men whose habit it is to meet Dis- 
senting ministers on platforms, and 
to join with them in societies for the 
diffusion of the Bible through the 
world, should express the greatest 
horror of the endeavours which Dis- 
senters are making to educate the 
rising generation, which, without 
their help, bids fair to receive no 
education at all? Such, however, is 
the fact; and this mortal antipathy 
of sect to sect—this disposition to 
anticipate every movement of a rival, 
as if it were made in a hostile temper, 
has, up to the present day, paralysed 
all the efforts of the truly charitable 
and reflective to deal with an evil 
which is daily increasing, and must 
ere jong, unless it be cured, over- 
whelm us quite. 

Dr. Hook's plan for meeting and 
mastering the difficulty is soon stated. 
After describing in vivid colours the 
moral and intellectual destitution of 
the country, and supporting his state- 
ments by a reference to documents 
which are open to the inspection of 
all the world, he suggests that the 
State shall undertake the care of 
communicating instruction on secular 
subjects to the children of the poor ; 
and that of the religious training of 
the younger members of their flocks, 
clergymen and ministers of all deno- 
minations shall take charge. Of his 
money calculations we have already 
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ken as pitched on too high a 
caale to be neenioedl-—thet is, any 
attempt be made to reach it by a bound. 
But this is not the only objection 
which we have to the pro device. 
Dr. Hook proposes that the education 
which the state communicates shall 
not, in the most remote degree, be 
seasoned by religious teaching. Now 
this we hold to be impossible, and, if 
it were possible, to deserve utter re- 
probation. What do you mean by 
education ? Is it not the art of cul- 
tivating the mind ofa rational being ? 
Will this be done by teaching the 
child to read and write? Is the me- 
mory alone to be dealt with? Are 
you not going to explain realities as 
well as to place symbols before the 
child’s eyes ? ou will speak to 
him of natural phenomena, of course. 
Can you do this without explaining 
what nature is? and can you speak 
of nature without referring to its 
great Author? You will tell the 
child that order and regularity are 


perceptible in all the operations of 


this nature of which you have been 
speaking. Are you to stop there, 
without saying one word about the 
necessity to the well-being of the 
social world, that there should be 
regularity in men’s dealing with time, 
and order and obedience to the great 
laws which hold society together ? 
Nay, more. By what process, at the 
very outset, are you to awaken and 
keep alive the attention of the child ? 
Our own memories carry us back to 
the day when the question, “‘ Who 
made you?” used to stir our young 
minds, and set them thinking. And 
in all the infant-schools in the em- 
pire we hear it repeated still, and 
answered as we ourselves used to an- 
swer. Is this process to cease hence- 
forth in schools which a Christian 
state and government maintain, and 
to be revived again only when the 
state’s little pupils pass into the 
hands of the clergy ? 

Dr. Hook may recommend what 
he will, and the legislature, if it be 
convinced by his arguments, may 
require what it chooses, but we hold 
it to be simply impossible that ele- 
mentary education can go on here, 
in England, or any where else, alto- 
= apart from religious teaching. 

ou may make this religious teach- 
ing as vague and general as you 
please, but maxims and truths there 
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are which you can no more help im- 
pressing upon the mind of the infant 
when he comes to you to be taught, 
than you can hope to teach him 
without the use of signs or articu- 
late sounds. Moreover, if it be the 
duty of the state to train up its 
younger members to habits of in- 
tegrity, industry, and fair dealing, 
there must be some soil out of whic 
the tree is to spring—some influ- 
encing motive, more powerful than 
the mere ipse dizit of the salaried 
functionary by whom the young 
mind is trained. The child who is 
told that he must not lie nor steal 
requires to have a reason assigned 
for the prohibition. And it will not 
suffice to enforce your statements by 
merely saying, that it is very naughty 
to lie, and that stealing is punish- 
able by the law of the land. The 
child does not naturally perceive any 
connexion between moral guilt and 
his own momentary convenience. 
He lies to avoid some evil, or to 
secure some good, and will hardly 
incur the one or forfeit the other 
through reverence to that abstract 
nonentity to which he is told that 
naughtiness is the contrast. And as 
to stealing, he never hazards that 
witheut believing that nobody will 
detect the offence ; and by this feel- 
ing he is shielded against the terrors 
of the law, as they have been painted 
to him. But make the child under- 
stand that there is one Eye from 
which he cannot hide, one Ear that 
is always open, and always hears 
him, and then he finds within him- 
self a motive for the exercise of self- 
control which is strong enough to 
“keep his hands from picking and 
stealing, and his tongue from lying 
and slandering.” How is this to be 
done? By telling the learner that 
there is a God, who keeps a record 
of all that men and little children do 
and say, and who will call them to 
account, and recompense every one 
according to the manner of his life, 
whether it has been good or bad. 
Where are we now? Advanced in- 
to the very heart of religious teach- 
ing, because seeking, like rational 
beings, to build up an intellectual! 
system upon a moral system, and to 
base this latter on the only founda- 
tion which can sustain it, a belief in 
the existence and attributes of the 
Supreme Being. 
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So far all is well, and nobody, not 
even the rejector of the Gospel, will 
object to it. Butis it possible to stop 
here? We do not imagine that it is. 
Our object being to keep the child 
from ever entirely forgetting its re- 
sponsibility to the unseen Creator, 
wemust supply it with means of exer- 
cising its feeble faculties in the con- 
templation, so to speak, of this Crea- 
tor. Now this is to be done only by 
prayer ; and the child is accordingly 
told, that if it desive to be good, 
it must say its prayers every morn- 
ing and night. It naturally follows 
upon this, that some form of prayer 
shall be given to the child. ou 
may make it as short and simple as 
you please but there it is— prayer, 
and a distinct form of prayer, which 
your secular student is taught, long 
before he learns any thing else, to 
offer up continually to the Father 
of the universe. What is all this 
except religious training of the most 
vital and impressive kind? And 
how may you hope to keep any 
school in order, or to effect any good, 
—secular good, we mean, to the child- 
ren who attend it by any other pro- 
cess ? 

Dr. Hook recommends that there 
shall be a complete and entire sever- 
ance of the religious from the intel- 
lectual training of all young persons 
whom the state may educate. His 
plan is to append to every national 
school-house in the empire two 
apartments, or class-rooms, of smaller 
dimensions, whither at stated seasons 
the clergy and the Dissenting minis- 
ters shall repair, in order to com- 
municate to the children of parents 
connected with their respective con- 
gregations the sort of religious 
teaching which may be in agree- 
ment with their own views. But it 
is right that the Vicar of Leeds 
should speak for himself :-- 


‘* Having conceded and asserted the 
principle that in any measure of educa- 
tion the State must admit the co-operation 
of Dissenters as well as that of the 
Church, let us proceed to consider what 
religious men of all parties would require 
before they would submit to the direct 
interference of the State. They would 
require a recognition on the part of the 
State of the solemn importance of reli. 
gious training,—training in what is called 
special or doctrinal religion. Now, if 
the State were to establish a school in 
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which literary and scientific instruction 
only should be given by the master ap- 
pointed by government, would not this 
principle be sufficiently affirmed, pro- 
vided it were required of every child to 
bring on the Monday of every week a 
certificate of his having attended the 
Sunday-school of his parish church, or 
of some place of worship legally licensed, 
and also of his having attended for simi. 
lar religious instruction, at some period 
set apart during the week? Let this, 
then, be a principle laid down,—that the 
State might endow schools in which in. 
struction purely literary or secular should 
be imparted, with due care to impress 
upon the minds of the children the fact, 
that this instruction is not in itself suffi- 
cient ; but that, to complete the system 
of education, religious instruction is also 
secured for them, in accordance with 
those traditions, whether of Church or 
of Dissent, which they have received 
from their parents. 

“'To effect this object, there should 
be attached to every school thus esta- 
blished by the State a class-room, in 
which the clergyman of the parish, or his 
deputies, might give religious instruction 
to his people, on the afternoons of every 
Wednesday and Friday; another class- 
room being provided for a similar pur. 
pose for Dissenting ministers. Suppose 
this to be done, in addition to the requir- 
ing of the children an attendance at some 
Sunday-school, and | do not ask whether 
such an arrangement would be preferred 
to any other by either party, for each 
party would prefer having every thing in 
their own way; but I do ask whether 
there could be any violation of principle 
on either side? I ask, whether, for the 
sake of a great national object, there 
might not be a sacrifice, not of principle, 
but of prejudice on either side ?” 


We see many objections to this 
arrangement, and so does the Rev. 
Richard Burgess, a veritable speci- 
men of that class of Churchmen who 
value the Church only as far as it is 
established and endowed. Our per- 
ceptions, however, take a different 
range from those of the rector of 
Upper Chelsea. He is pleased to be 
facetious, and to say,— 


«Let us take a scene at one of those 
government schools on a Wednesday af. 
ternoon: you have allotted two class- 
rooms for religious instruction, and you 
say to Dissenters and Churchmen, divide 
et impera. The minister of the Established 
Church is made comfortable enough ; he 
has a room to himself, with ‘ Bibles on 
the shelves,’ and he introduces a few 
copies of the Catechism and Prayer- 
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Book, obtained on the subscribers’ terms 
from the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; but would you turn the 
Roman Catholic priest, the Independent 
minister, the Wesleyan, the Socinian 
teacher, and maybe the Jewish Rabbi, 
into the same room? They all arrive at 
the secular school at the same hour, upon 
pain of public censure for a neglect of 
aa and they all make their selections 
of the subjects which they contend ought 
to belong to their sect ; but you must at 
least give each of them a room : the Bible 
on the shelf for the Socinian, to be pro- 
vided by the State, must be Bellamy’s 
translation ; for the Roman Catholic 
priest the Douay version; and maybe 
for the Independent the most recent va- 
riorum edition of Dr. Conquest. And 
if all these various operations are to be 
carried on under the same roof, I know 
not to what building we could more ap. 
oe Ted apply the title of Harmony 

all! But you must rest assured that 
after a little time the minister of religion 
would cease to appear on the Wednes- 
day, and soon grow slack on the Friday, 
and the religious teaching would be 
finally left to the secular master; let 
him transfer himself into some of the 
rooms which you call the school of reli- 
gion, and the thing is done. I am per- 
suaded the clergy of our Established 
Church will never co-operate in such a 
scheme, and that such separation of secu. 
lar and religious instruction will never 
be tolerated by the ‘ Orthodox Dissent- 
a: 

This may be very witty, but it is 
certainly not argumentative ; because 
nothing could be easier than so to 
distribute the six days of the week 
as that each minister might have his 
season of religious conference with 
his young charges kept sacred to 
himself. But why complicate our 
plan by building religious class- 
rooms at all? Are the tenets and 
dogmas which separate the various 
denominations of Christians so intri- 
cate that, to deal fairly by them, the 
afternoons of two week days are 
needed? If they be, then are the 
teachers and visitors of the National 
Society's Schools exceedingly to 
blame ; for rarely, ifever, inthe course 
of their teaching, do they touch upon 
these points at all. We have had 
the pleasure of visiting, among others, 
Mr. Burgess’s school in Blacklands 
Lane, and it is but just to say, that 
the National Society's — is 
worked out as efficiently there as it 
can be any where; but we do not 
remember that the children were 
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asked a single question which might 
not have been put to them had the 
school been connected with the Wes- 
leyan Conference or with the British 
and Foreign School Society. For 
example, Mr. Burgess’s boys are 
taught to declare that “ the Church” 
comprises the whole body of be- 
lievers, wherever scattered over the 
face of the earth. Not a word is 
spoken concerning the episcopal suc- 
cession, or any thing else which is 
usually understood to distinguish the 
Church from Protestant Dissenters 
on the one hand, and Roman Catho- 
lics on the other. ‘To be sure, the 
children learn the Church Catechism, 
and the explanation of the same 
which a Church society publishes. 
But is it necessary to devote one-sixth 
pe of a child’s time to this particu- 
ar branch of study? Would not 
the Sunday-school, if well managed, 
suffice? What would any gentle- 
man, whose son is at Eton, say, if 
even a whole hour daily were spent 
in the repetition of such formularies 
as these f 

We are not blaming either the 
National Society, or the patrons and 
teachers of the schools in connexion 
with it, because, as much as possible, 
they avoid imbuing a controversial 
spirit into the pupils. On the con- 
trary, we consider this absence of 
sectarianism to be one of the chief 
excellencies of the system; and we 
should be glad if both Romanists 
and Dissenters could see the matter 
in the same light, and trust the 
education of their children to the 
ministers of a Church which is, by 
principle, as well as through the 
personal habits of its clergy, the 
reverse of proselytising. But this 
they will never do. Being in the 
minority, they stand for ever in 
an attitude of defence; and de- 
nounce the Catechism, not so much 
because they object to the doc- 
trines enunciated therein, as _be- 
cause they regard it as the Shib- 
boleth of the Church. Why, then, 
should Churchmen insist upon its 
being used in day-schools supported 
by the nation? Cling to it in 
the Sunday-schools, by all means; 
but what is there so very sacred in 
a formulary expressed in obsolete 
terms, and so obscure and unmean- 
ing that the child, after he has 
learned it by rote, needs to have the 
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whole of his lesson explained ere he 
derive from it the smallest addition 
to his knowledge ? We confess that 
we cannot see any reason why the 
Church Catechism should not be 
withdrawn from all secular schools in 
the nation. We are confident that 
till it be withdrawn, there can be no 
such thing as a national system of 
education in this country. 

Again, Romanists object to the use 
of the authorised version of the 
Scriptures, and are not very fond of 
using the Bible at all as a school-book. 
We plead guilty to a coincidence of 
opinion with them in regard to this 
matter. The Bible is, in our esti- 
mation, too sacred to be thumbed 
and dogeared, as it is in all schools, 
whether Church or Dissenting, which 
profess to connect religious with 
secular training. ‘To hear people 
speak, one would imagine that with- 
out accomplishing this process, young 
people cannot be imbued with a be- 
coming love of God’s word; whereas 
the sole result of putting it into their 
hand, before they have learned to 
open it with reverence and read it 
for the sake of the truths which it 
enounces, is to disgust them with a 
volume which, throughout the whole 
of their after lives, is associated in 
their minds with the recollection of 
labour and rebuke, and it may be of 
suffering. Why should we insist 
upon making the Bible a school-book 
at all? Is it so simple, that every 
child that reads shall be able rightly 
to understand it? ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the Book of Judges, or of 
Joshua, and cause a sharp lad to 
read it through, without offering a 
word of comment, and what inferences 
will he draw for himself? Certainly 
not those which a Christian teacher 
would desire him to draw. We re- 
peat, then, that this anxiety for re- 
taining the Bible as a school-book 
seems to be not only a mistaken, but 
a mischievous one. When the Bible 
is read, the teacher is compelled to 
extract from it the lessons of truth 
which it contains; that is, if he be 
commonly in earnest respecting the 
religious and moral education of his 
pupils. Why not transfer it, with 
the Catechism, to the Sunday-school ; 
and use in its place some such ex- 
tracts and compends as are to be 
found among the books of the Irish 
National Education Society ? 
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“ What!” the Establishmentarians 
willexclaim, “are you going to exclude 
the word of God from our schools ? 
And do you pretend still to say, that 
they shall be conducted upon Christ- 
ian principles? Are you going to 
throw overboard the Church Cate- 
chism, and yet tell us that our schools 
shall do no outrage to the feelings of 
Churchmen? What symbols of the 
faith do you propose to substitute in 
the room of these books? What 
assurance do you give, that the rising 
generation shall not be educated in 
mere deism or utter indifference ?” 
We answer, that independently of 
such religious and moral teaching as 
the masters, by oral lectures, and the 
use of well-chosen books, may convey, 
there are certain symbols of the 
Christian faith, on the excellency of 
which all are agreed ; and these we 
would —eneey introduce, and 
keep in all our schools, impressing 
them on the hearts, as well as on the 
understandings, of the scholars. Such 
are the three things in which, in the 
exhortation which he gives to god- 
fathers and godmothers, the clergy- 
man requires that every baptised 
person shall be instructed, namely, 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments. They are 
accepted and reverenced by Christ- 
ians of all sects and denominations. 
The Unitarians, to be sure, reject the 
Creed, yet call themselves Christians. 
But we do not so account them ; and, 
therefore, we see no reason why, in 
deference to their prejudices, this 
Apostolic formulary should be got 
rid of. Besides, the Unitarians com- 
pose such an infinitesimally small frac- 
tion of the population, that to pay 
much heed to their scruples would 
be ridiculous. If they prefer educat- 
ing their children for themselves, let 
them do so by all means. But we 
cannot consent, out of deference to 
their mistaken opinions, to exclude 
from our secular schools the amount 
of religious teaching, without which 
there can be no foundation on which 
to raise up a system of morals that 
shall prove in any degree useful. 

It appears, then, that we differ 
from both Dr. Hook and Mr. Bur- 
gess in this,—that we are not able to 
see the insuperable obstacles which 
they have discovered to the manage- 
ment of schools, supported and con- 
trolled by the state, in which secular 
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shall be grounded upon a 
general acceptance of the common 
principles. of our common Christ- 
janity. If we be asked where these 
common principles are to be found, 
we reply, in the assent which be- 
lievers of all parties give to the 
doctrines of the atonement, of grace, 
of a general resurrection, and of 
man'sresponsibility in a future life for 
his proceedings in this. If we be 
farther pressed to exhibit some brief 
exposition of this general faith on 
which teachers may fall back, we 
put into the hands of the inquirer, 
“the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments.” And for the 
more minute lessons to be learned 
from these things, as well as from 
such passages of Scripture as are 
read in our classes, we cheerfully 
depend upon the integrity and ability 
of our teachers; not one of whom, 
be it observed, is admitted into a 
place of authority till he shall have 
been trained in an authorised normal 
college, and licensed, after a rigid 
examination, by the functionary to 
whom the power of granting school- 
masters’ licenses shall be committed. 

Our readers will be good enough 
to bear in mind, that we assume the 
combined existence and flourishing 
condition all this while of Sunday- 
schools—as well Dissenting as Church 
—operating, so to speak, side by side 
with our national day-schools. Over 
these, however, we do not think that 
the State ought to aim at exercising 
the slightest control. To instruct 
her children in her own peculiar 
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Coctrines is the business of every 
chureh, whether regularly consti- 
tuted or not; and we hold that the 
civil qyrcunent oversteps the legiti- 
mate line of its authority, if it inter- 
fere in any degree with the proceed- 
ing. But thus far the State has a 
decided right to go,—that every child 
shall be required to bring with him, 
to his day-school on Monday, a cer- 
tificate that he was present in the 
Sunday-school, and at some place of 
worship on the Lord’s day. And if 
this be enforced, and the children 
well taught during the week, in those 
great leading points on which all are 
of one mind, it does appear to us 
that, while private conscience is 
guarded sufficiently, the public good 
will be largely and most harmoni- 
ously forwarded. 

And now comes the question, by 
what process do we intendtosurmount 
difficulties with which, according to 
our present shewing, neither Dr. 
Hook nor Mr. Burgess has fairly 
grappled? What steps are we dis- 
posed to recommend, as preliminary, 
—what as ernreunens upon the first 
preparation which shall be made by 
government in order to work out an 
effective school-system for the peo- 
ple? The subject is too wide, as well 
as too important, to be disposed of 
summarily ; and, therefore, as it is 
our wish not to weary, but to win the 
pe attention to the point and 

eep it there, we shall defer what we 
have to offer in the way of sug- 
gestions to a future opportunity. 
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